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ESTABLISHED 1861. a 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS, 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden 


tate. 
12,000 Half Chests by ship George 
Shotton, 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black 
and Japan ‘l’eas, the Company are constantly 
receiving large invoices of the finest quality of 
Green Teas from the Moyune district of China, 
which are unrivalled tor fineness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits 
which have been made in the Tea trade, we will 
start with the American houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 


rs. 
ist. The American house in China or Japan 
makes large profits on their sales or shipments— 
and some of the richest retired merchants in the 
country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 
94. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 
84. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 
cent. in many cases. 
4th. On its arrival bere it is sold by the eargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in 
invoices of | 000 to 2,000 packages, at am average 
profit of about 10 per cent. 
5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale 
Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per 


cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, ata 
profit uf about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Re- 
tail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it te the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these n1eur profits 
as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 

and waste, and add the original cost ef the 
Tes, it will be perceived whst the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose te show why we 
ean sell se very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartagee, storages, coop- 

es and waste, with the exception of a small 
commission paid for purchasing te our corre- 
spondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large 
sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs througheut 
the country, consumers in al! parts of the United 
States can receive their ‘T'eas at the same piices, 
with the small additional expense of trarsporta- 
tion, as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in the city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall 
proceed to get upa Club. The answer is simp! 
this: Let each person wishing to join in a Giu 
say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select 
the kind and price from our Price List, as _— 
lished in the paper or in our circulars rite 
the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on the 
list as seen in the Club Order published below, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by 
mail, and we will put each party’s goods in 
separate gay and mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so that there need be no 
confusion in their distribu ion—each party 

tting exactly what he orders, and no more. 

"he cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less 
than thirty dollars had better send Post-office 
Drafts or money with their orders, to save the 
expense of collections by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary 
package to the party getting up the Siub. Our 
Profits are amall, but we will be as liberal as we 





canafford. We send no complimen' packa 
for Club of less than $30. — » 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they 
come direct from fthe Custom House stores to 
our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the'goods we sell to give 
entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory 
they can be returned at our expense within 
thirty days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the followin 
kinds from their etock, which they connmmant 
to meet the wants of Clubs. They.are sold at 
cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as th- list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oolong (Black), 70c., 80c., ¥0c., best $1 per lb. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 70., 80.., 90c., best $1 


r lb. 

English Breakfast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per lb. 

~~ Nene 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

Teens Syesn Oven), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 

per lb. 

——— Japan, 9c., $), $1 10, best $1 25 
per 

Gunpowder (Green), $1 25, best $1 50. 

Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

GKOUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 
best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large 
quantities of Coffee, can economige in that ar- 
ticle by using ovr FRENCH BREAKFAST 
and DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the 
low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. te $1 per pound 
by purchasing their 1 eas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CQ0., 

Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey street, 

Post Office Box, 5,143 New York Uity. 

CLUB ORDER, 
Bowanrps, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. 
Tax Gaeat Amenican Tra Company, Nos. 31 
and 33 Vesey street New York. 

Dear Sine’ I herewith send you another 
order for Tea. The last was duly received, and 
gives general satisinction. As long as you send 
us such geod Tea, you may expect a continu- 
ation of our patronage. Asa further evidence 
that the subscribers were satisfied, jou will 
observe that I send you the names of all those 
that sent before who were near cut of Tea, with 
a large addition of new subscribers. Ac ept my 
thanks for the complimentary package. Ship 
this as the other, and oblige. 

Your ob’t servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 


4 lbs. Japan, J. Havens..........at $1 25 §5 00 
5 lbs Japan, J. Havens....... ... at 100 6 00 
1 lb. Gunpowder, J. Havens.....at 150 1 50 
1 lb. Japan, 8. Curtis.......... -oat 125 1 25 
2 lbs Young Hyson, 8. Curtis... .at 100 2 00 
1 lb Japan, N. Shaw.............at 100 1 00 
1 lb Young Hyson, N. Shaw.....at 100 1 00 
8 lbs Young Hyson, R. McUargen at 1 25 8 75 
2 lbs Green, R. MoCargen........at 125 2 50 
4 lbs Green, Wm. Barraford......at 125 5 00 
I lb. Gunpowder, A. H. Perkins, at 150 1 50 


And ten others, making total............$51.05 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cest of their Teas and Coffees about one- 
third (Besipz THE Express cHazoxs) by sending 
directly to “The Great American Com- 
pany.” BEWARE of all concerns that Rdver- 
tise themselves as branches of our Establish- 
ment, or copy our name either wholly or in 
part, as they are begus or imilatons e have 
no branches, and do not, in any case, authorise 
the use of our name. FOST OFFICE orders 
and drafts make payable to the order of the 
Great American Tea Company. Dizect letters 
and orders to 


TME GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Nos. 31 and $3 Vesey st.. KN. . 
POST OFFICE BOX, 5,648 NEW YORK OITY. 

























ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TO THE READERS OF THE GALAXY, 


HEREAFTER the publication of THE GALAXY will be in the 
hands of Messrs. SHELDON & CO., of New York. This 
change in Publishers, however, involves no change in the Ed- 
itorial management of the Magazine, which will continue in 
charge of the undersigned. 

The object of this new arrangement is to make THE GAL- 
AXY still more worthy of the public favor, which it has hith- 
erto so largely enjoyed. The aim of both Editors and Publish- 
ers will be to render the Magazine the most entertaining, at- 
tractive, comprehensive, and in every way desirable, of the pop- 
ular Monthlies of this country. 

By means of a change in the type, an enlargement of the 
page, and an increased number of pages, THE GALAXY 
will hereafter be made to contain fully FIFTY PER CENT. MORE 
READING MATTER THAN HERETOFORE. It will be THE LARG- 
EST MAGAZINE (with one exception) PUBLISHED IN THE COUN- 
TRY, each number containing an amount of reading matter equal 
to most 12mo. volumes sold at $2. : 

This enlargement will enable the proprietors to not only in- 
crease the variety and quantity of matter in the body of the Maga- 
zine, but to add TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS, which will be in charge 
of gentlemen distinguished in the literary world, viz.: A De- 
partment devoted to public and social topics of current inter- 
est, and a Department of literary criticism, in which, under 
a suitable classification, will be discussed, or mentioned, the 
works of the month, whether they issue from American of for- 
eign presses. 

The feature of illustrations will be much extended. Each num- 
ber will contain from three to four full-page illustrations, printed 
an the best style of the art on toned paper. It is the design to 
make each of these pictures a real work of art. In the letter- 
press of the Magazine illustrations will also be used wherever 


ati. 











they are essential to the clearness of the text. Illustrations 
may be expected from W. J. Hennessy, Winslow Homer, Gaston 
Fay, Henry Fenn, and others. Mr. W. J. Linton, the distin- 
guished engraver, will engrave many of these designs, and he 
has kindly consented to assist, by his advice and suggestion, in 
carrying out the design of the proprietors to mee the illustra- 


tive feature of THE GALAXY conspicuous for artistic excel- 
lence in design and practical execution. 

In the May number of THE GALAXY will be commenced 
a story by one of the most popular of American novelists, 
Marion Hartanp (Author of “Alone,” “Hidden Path,” 
“Nemesis,” etc.), entitled BEECHDALE. This story will run 
through several numbers, and will be illustrated by WinsLow 
Homer. In that and immediately succeeding numbers, stories 
may be expected from Henry James, Jr., Harrier Prescorr 
SpoFFOoRD, ANNIE M. CRANE (author of “ Emily Chester,” 
“Opportunity,” etc.), E. Linn Lixron, (author of * Lizzie Lorton, 
of Greyrigg,” etc.), VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, CAROLINE CHESEBRO, 
Jane G. Austin, ANNIE Epwarps, (author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
*« Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” etc.), and others. 

In the Department of General Literature, of Essays, Science, 
Art, ete., contributions will appear from the most competent 
writers in the country. Among these may be named : 


Ricuarp Grant Waire, Wittiam Swinton, Rey. Roserr Cotryer, 
Benson J. Lossinc, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Wittram Winter 
Vice-Admiral Poarer, Grorcr M. Tow re, D. A. Wasson, 

U. S. N. Mrs. W. H. Patmer, Gerorce Waxeman, 
Marion Harvanp, eep B. Prrxins, PHase Carry, 
Prof. S. Tenny, Mrs. Jane G. Austin, Anne M. Crane, 
Horace Greevey, Rose Terry, K. B. Seaproox, 
Warr Wuirman, Joun Esren Cooxe, C. Dawson SHANteYy 
Epmunp C. STepMan, Marie Howtanp Onive Locan, 
C. Goprrey Letanp, C. Wvtitys Evtiorr, — Ton Perpicaris, 
Pierre Brot, Bavarp Taytor, Carotine CHEsepro, 
Crarence Cook, W.R. Atcer, 1, Franxuin Firrs, 
H. 'T. Tuckerman T. W. Parsons, VIaria Lovtsa Poor, 
Henry James, Jr. Rev. E. E. Hate, Vircinia VauGuHan, 
Mrs. Epwarps, Harrier P. Sporrorp, Paut H. Hayne, 
“Rev. Jonn Wes, R. S. Mackenzir, Anna Cora Rircuire, 
Eucene Benson, Rev. Morcan D1x,D.D.,]. K. Mepsury, 
Jutivs Witcox, TuHeroporr ‘Tinron, JoHN Burrouaus. 
E. L. Youmans, L. Crarke Davis, 3 J. Bicetow, 
Wituam L. Srone, Georce F. Ponp, Ino. Corron SuirxH,D.D. 


Wier Sixes, Stittman S. Conant, James Granr Wirson. 





The favor this Magazine has already received, and its imme- 
diate, extensive and continuous sale, prove that it has supplied 
a want in our periodical literature. 

The aim of the Proprietors will be to make each succeeding 
number of THe GALAxy as much better than the last as in- 
creased experience, more knowledge of the wants of the public, 
enlarged facilities, fixed resolution, and satisfactory encourage- 
ment shall enable them to do. 

Whatever of literary, or artistic or typographical attraction 
can be secured by liberal expenditure will be eagerly sought, 
with a view of making THe GaALaxy worthy of the attention of 
all the intelligent portion of the Public. 

The policy of invariably openly crediting the articles in THE 
GALAXY, to their respective authors by name, has been received 
with a favor very flattering to the Proprietors. 

Intrinsic merit is and will be the only rule for accepting and 
publishing articles in THe GALaxy. The application of this 
principle in its editorial supervision has met with wide approval 
by the public and the press. Literary fame is, accordingly, not 
indispensable before a writer can appear in the pages of the 
Magazine. It is hoped, however, that literary reputation will 
necessarily accrue to those who shall appear there. The un- 
known writers are those whom THE GALAXxy hopes to introduce 
into a future of prosperity for themselves and for the Magazine. 

Calling forth unrecognized talent is, however, not the only 
office of THe GaLaxy. Authors of established reputation have 
contributed and will continue to contribute to it. 

Variety and freshness, originality and individuality in a very 
surprising degree have already been secured to THE GALAXY 
by this editorial policy. 

It will be the aim of THe GALaxy to publish interesting arti- 
cles on all subjects of general interest, ercept party politics and 
sectarian theology. 

All communications relating to the Editorial Department of 
the Galaxy, should be addressed “ To the Editor of The Galaxy, 
Box 3201, New York.” 

All communications relating to the business of the Galaxy, 
should be addressed to SHELDON & Company, 498 and 500 
Broadway, New York. 


W.C. & F. P. CHURCH. 








READING FOR THE FAMILY. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for Clubbing THE GAL- 
AXY with other periodicals, which offer decided advantages to 
those who are now selecting their reading. By these arrange- 
ments, a saving to the subscriber of from twenty per cent. 
upward is effected. 

Especial attention is invited to the following terms. .The 
subscriptions will be commenced at any time desired. 


TERMS OF CLUBBING. 


Regular Price. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar sent One Year for $6 00—$8 90 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly ‘“ 6 8 
The Galaxy and The Week - 
The Galaxy and Our Young Folks “ 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine 
The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist 
The Galaxy and Merry’s Museum 
The Galaxy and The Phrenological Journal 
The Galaxy and Every Saturday 9 
The Galaxy and The American Law Review 9 
The Galaxy and The Round Table 10 
The Galaxy and The Army and Navy Journal 10 


NM tS hp PS PM 


oom 


Terms or THe Gataxy.—Single subscriptions, $4 a year. Crus 
Terms—two copies, $7; three copies, $10; ten copies, $30; twenty 
copies, #50, and one free copy to the person who sends a club of ten 
or over. Zo Clergymen and Teachers the price will be $3 a year. Sub- 


scriptions should be addressed to 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Nos. 498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 








The Clergy, the Faculty, the Ladies, 


ALL RECOMMEND IT. 


The Philadeiphia Sunday Times say: : 


For gv lids, convalescents, and debilitated, Hygienic Wine isa valid «nd efficient substitute 
for Port Wine, and ha: been adopted by the U. 8S Guvernmen for use in medical hospitals. 


HYGIENIC Wing 


33 BROADWAY 


IMPORTEDTONIC. 


Has FOK ITB BASK 


One of the Finest of Pure Wines, 


? A Wine grown on the sunny slopes of Spain -the genuine juice of the grape in all its purity, as 





bestowed upon us by the beneficent Giver. 
NOT INTOXICATING IN THE LEAST. 
Will Supply a Want Greatly Felt in this Country. 


HYGIENIC WINE 


Is conscientiousiy recommended to LADIES as a Tonic which will soothe the nerves, renew the 
blood, and greatly stimulate and invigorate the system. 

4 G3 All persons of sedate habite- ministers, lawyers, and professional men, possessing con- 
stitutions more delicate than others of less confining labors—those who expend 4 great deal of 
vitality in brain work—wil at once acknowledge the superiority of this restorative; for while it 
acts as a nervine, imparting 4 genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none of the baneful infiu- 
ences of alcoholic preparations. 

It stands unrivaled as atoner of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, thereby creating a healthy 
appetite; and we warrant that, upon trial, 


HYGIENIC WINE 


WILL BE FOU*SD TO BR THE 


FINEST, MOST DELICIOUS, AND HEALTHFUL TONIC KNOWN 


The La Favette Journal says : 
We must be permitted to say that it is superior to auything of the kind we have ever beioze 


The following certificate explains itself : 


We, the undersigned, members of the American Medical Association, having tested Hygienic 
y Wine, and knowing its component parts, recommend it as a superior Tonic, and for the purposes 
for which it is intended.— Signed by fifty-si2 members. 


BOLu: BY DR. GGISTS GENERALLY. 


HYGIENIC WINE C0., IMPORTERS, 
No. 33 Broadway, New York. 











Holloway’s Pills—Apoplexy.—Ye who are in hourly dread of death, whose lives 
hang on the snapping of a thread, would act wisely in having recourse to occasional doses of 
these safety-valves or life-preserving pills. They regulate the action of the vital functions, 
-qualize the circulation of th od, and invigorate the nervous system. Persons of fall tiabit, 
whoare liable to epilepsy, rush of blood to the head, should always have a supply at hand 






Sold by all drugyists 
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» by Gaston Fay. 7 ‘ 
K aTHARINE ENTERED SOFTLY AND LAID HER HAND ON HER SHOULDER: Dora : 
—Page 401. 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, 


Author of “Archie Lovell.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LORD PETRES TO THE RESCUE. 


ETWEEN four and five o’clock on the afternoon of this day 
a long, impatient ring came at the door of Lord Petres’ 
apartment on the Boulevard Malesherbes. 

Many men—well-meaning, fussy men, human creatures weakly 
troubled about other things than their own immediate comfort—re- 
quire time to settle themselves after a journey or other break upon 
the common habits of their life. Lord Petres, guided only by the 
admirably-consistent philosophy of selfishness, could subside into 
his narrow little sybarite groove in an hour. He had been back 
one day and a half in Paris (after the conscientious yearly martyr- 
dom among his tenants at Eccleston), and already the clock-work 
order of his serene existence was going on smooth as ever. FPiled- 
up wood fires in every room of the apartment transformed the 
gloomy February afternoon into light and cheerfulness. Flowers 
bloomed against the double windows; the great Persian cat dozed 
peacefully upon the library hearth-rug ; books, papers—the evidence 
of Lord Petres’ morning study—lay on the table. Lord Petres 
himself, outstretched in his easy chair, was waiting, his eyes closed, 
for the clocks to strike the half hour at which it would be incum. 
bent upon him to put on his wraps and take exercise; also, now 
that Miss Fane chanced to be in Paris, to attend to his courtship. 

“ Milor,” said M. Felix, the valet, coming across the velvet-piled 
floor with the slow, deliberate noiselessness to which all Lord Petres’ 
attendants had to attune themselves, “here is a lady who demands 
Milor.” 

“Give her everything she asks, my good Felix, and let her de- 
part,” answered Milor in his plaintive little voice. “ After living 
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with me so long, need you trouble me about ladies and people who 
come to the door?” And Lord Petres closed his eyes again. 

“ But, Milor, it appears—I ask Milor’s pardon—but—” 

“Lord Petres!” cried the fresh English voice of Katharine 
Fane, “I wanted exceedingly to speak to you, and as there was not 
time to wait for you at our hotel, I have come to you here.” 

Lord Petres rose. M. Felix, with the quick tact of his profession 
and nation, conveyed himself silently away, and Katharine, coming 
up to her lover’s side, held out her hand to him. “I’ve come to 
you in great trouble, Lord Petres. Papa is out of Paris for the 
day, and I have no one to consult but you. A terrible misfortune 
has fallen upon us and—” And Katharine’s voice choked. 

It was the first time the lovers had met since the occasion when 
their wedding-day had been decided upon at Brighton; and Lord 
Petres held Miss Fane’s hand with gentle pressure in his, then 
carried the tips of her gloved fingers to his lips. “ You are looking 
hetter—decidedly better than when I saw you last, or else the 
miserable weakness of my own state makes me exaggerate the 
health I see written on every other face. Has the wind changed 
at all, Katharine? Youdonot know. I admire you for your igno- 
rance. Next to actual beauty (I may say this to you because you 
possess both), the greatest charm in woman is perfect health—if 
our stupid modern notions of refinement would but allow us to 
think so!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katharine, “I cannot think of north wind, 
of sickness or of health—I’m in fearful trouble. What but that 
could have made me come here to you? You won’t think badly of 
me for doing anything so outrageously indecorous, will you ?” 

“Whatever Katharine Fane does, becomes, by the fact of her 
doing it, decorous,” said Lord Petres, taking both her hands and 
looking at her gravely. “ Why, we may almost regard ourselves 
in the light of married people already, with our wedding-day fixed, 
and, indeed, close at hand. Only one thing... break the news, 
whatever it is, gently to me, Kate! I am expressly forbidden to 
expose myself to these mental shocks. Your poor sister—the 
General—all my sympathy will be yours, whatever the extent of 
your bereavement. But break it to me gradually. It will give 
both of us time to collect ourselves!” And drawing an arm-chair 
toward the fire, he made Katharine seat herself in it; then taking 
his own place opposite, with folded hands, and his white face 
solemner than ever, waited for her to speak. 

“T—oh! Lord Petres, miserable and ashamed as I am,I can 
scarce keep from laughing when I think how both of us must look! 
I have just been to call on Dora Lawrence, and... no one is dead at 
all, you know; there is no catastrophe to shock you—and—oh, I 
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can never tell it like this!” Katharine rose to her feet and turned 
her face away into shadow. “ And she is gone!” 

There was dead silence throughout the room after this announce- 
ment. The Persian cat roused slightly from his repose, stretched 
one stealthy paw, claws outspread, in the direction of the intruder, 
then closed his green eyes tighter than before. The ruddy fire-light 
leaped up and down upon the walls, lighting up, in particular, the 
breakfast scene of Hogarth’s “ Marriage 4 la mode,” so favorite a 
series with Lord Petres that proof-engravings of it always hung 
round his study, whether in London or Paris. 

“Gone!” he repeated when three minutes—three hours it seemed 
to Katharine—had passed like this. ‘“ Dora Lawrence gone, and 
no one dead. Kate, I am extremely concerned that you are con- 
cerned; but what is the calamity that has fallen upon us?” 

“Oh, Lord Petres, can you ask? But no wonder—no wonder! 
How should you, or any one, guess at such a history as I have to 
tell? Dora has gone—left her husband forever!” 

And now shading her face so that not a flicker of the fire-light 
could reach it, Katharine’s story was told—told with shame that 
seemed to scorch her lips as she spoke, but concisely, unflinchingly— 
the divided life the Lawrences had led in Paris, Dora’s growing 
love for a world in which Steven had had no part—all. “ We have 
come to a pass now where plainest speaking is best,” she finished. 
“No use to gloss over a disgrace that the world will know to-mor- 
row! Steven Lawrence went to England this morning; and I 
called not an hour ago upon poor Dot, and found her gone—with 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte for her companion! Something the French 
servant told me about Dora having come home at daylight this 
morning from a masquerade, but of the truth of that I know noth- 
ing. Here is a note from herself that, perhaps, I need not read—” 

“No, no,” said Lord Petres, entreatingly. “I have read a great 
many of them. Such letters are stereotyped.” 

“ And she tells me that they have started for Brest, that Mr. 
Whyte has a chateau in Brittany, ‘ where, far from the world’... nay, 
but I need not repeat such folly. What I have to think of, to strive 
for now, is to save her. Lord Petres, it will break his heart !” 

“No, no, Kate, I think not,” said Lord Petres. “It will make 
him thoroughly miserable, of course, but not to any fatal extent. 
And, besides, what have we to do with Mr. Whyte’s heart? He has 
done it deliberately, remember, not even as men marry, from preju- 
dice, or social considerations, but of his own free accord.” 

“T do not speak of Clarendon Whyte at all,” said Katharine, in- 
dignantly. “I speak of Steven.” 

“And Steven loves his wife so well that the loss of her will 
break his heart ?” 
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“Not the loss, but the shame, the manner of the loss!” said 
Katharine, her voice all changed and shaken. “Shame such as we 
men and women of the world, with our poor conventional idea of 
things, could never even guess at. Lord Petres—” she turned, 
‘ame across to him with sudden energy—“ will you help re? Tm 
going to ask an enormous favor of you; but if you grant it, do as 
I ask you, I will love you, be grateful to you till I die!” 

Her lips quivered, the bright blood rose into her cheeks ; in her 
eyes shone a lustre such as Lord Petres, at least, had never seen 
shine in them before. “You have to command, I to obey, Kate,” 
he answered. “Iam not as much agitated, perhaps, as I ought to 
be by the news, for really marriage—it seems an odd thing for per- 
sons in our position to be saying—but marriage (a barbaric fossil 
embedded, so to speak, in the strata of advanced civilization) is 
altogether such an anomaly that no details connected with it can 
surprise me. This, however, is less a time for generalization than 
for the indulgence of immediate and personal feeling. I belong, 
prospectively, at least, to Mr. Lawrence’s family, and I am ready 
so say, feel, or write anything, excepting a challenge—always ex- 
cepting a challenge—that may be expecied of me.” 

“ But what I am going to ask is neither that you should say, feel, 
or write anything!” cried Katharine. “I want you to act, to help 
me to act, and we have not a moment to lose. Papa is out of 
Paris; gone to see an old friend at Versailles, and will not be back 
till late—I have written a few lines preparing him to find me gone 
on his return. The train, as faras I could gather from poor Dora’s 
note, by which they were to leave started at three o’clock. I have 
looked into Bradshaw, and find that it is a slow train, and that if 
we start by the express at six we may catch them up at the Le 
Mans station—supposing, I mean, that they wait there to go on by 
the mail to Brest.” 

A look of frozen, of unutterable, horror crossed Lord Petres’ face. 
“ We start, the air charged with miasmal exhalations, the thermom- 
eter sinking rapidly, by a night train to Brest! You and I—elope 
—after other people who have eloped! And with what object? 
My dear Kate, high though my opinion is for your good sense or- 
dinarily, allow me to question it now. With what object must we 
expose ourselves to night air and all the other horrors of railway 
travelling? Why, because A and B have chosen to run away, 
should C and D—people with their wedding-day fixed, almost mar- 
ried people already—run away also?” 

“1 mean, if I can, to save Dot yet,” answered Katharine, with 
quiet determination. ‘ Not for her own sake so much (I shall give 
over talking half-truths now) as for Steven’s. He shall not have to 
endure this last dishonor if any act of mine can turn it aside. I 
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thought, perhaps, as papa was away, and I must travel at night on 
such an errand, you would rather go with me than let me go alone. 
I was mistaken, I have asked too much. Good-by, Lord 
Petres.” 

She gave him her hand. Lord Petres held it, and gazed piteously 
into her face. “Don’t be angry, Katharine, and do listen one mo- 
ment reasonably. Of course you'll go, of course I shall go, of 
course every one will go everywhere that you choose ; but listen for 
one moment reasonably. The thing, I assure you,” Lord Petres 
grew almost animated, “ was inevitable from the first. Don’t you 
remember my saying to you at Brighton that the future of Law- 
rence and his wife must always, on ethnological grounds, be full 
of interest? It was impossible they could stay together. As im- 
possible as that an oil-consuming Esquimaux and a pulse-fed Hindoo 
could sit down happily to a common table. Steven Lawrence, I 
gather from your account, has been vitiating his digestion—and 
what a noble digestion! what an appreciative faculty that man 
had !—through the course of poison he has been swallowing at cheap 
restaurant dinners, As the inevitable consequence of an overloaded, 
bilious condition of body, his temper becomes irritable. Madame-- 
and, as regards this, no blame is too strong for her—appears sud- 
denly before him at daybreak in a masquerade attire. The usual 
scene occurs; the usual third person is ready to come forward later 
in the day, and the household breaks up. Now, in six months or 
six years hence, the catastrophe must have occurred. Even you 
can’t turn aside the course of natural laws, Kate, and as a friend of 
Lawrence’s and of hers—as a friend of everybody’s, indeed—I say 
it is just as well got over now.” 

“Good-by, Lord Petres.” 

“Kate, this is the first instance of positive, unleavened woman’s 
perversity that I have seen in you. Are they alone? Have these 
unhappy persons gone to the wilds of Brittany alone ?” 

“They have not. Dora tells me—poor, infatuated little Dora— 
that Grizelda Leng—shame on her, shame on any woman, I say, 
who could take part in such a journey!” cried Katharine, her face 
afire—* is with them at present. To save us, wrote Dot, to spare 
papa and me (as if we mattered!) the disgrace of any immediate 
Parisian scandal, it had been settled that Grizelda Long should be 
her companion as far as Brest, at least.” 

“Then I say this simplifies everything,” said Lord Petres, bright- 
ening. “Mrs. Lawrence has at present moment a companion,:a 
chaperon; and about the future neither you nor I nor the world 
has any right to inquire. The matter, to my mind, is settled. As 
regards Grizelda Long, your, indignation—though it sits well on 
you, I confess, Kate—is strictly unjust. What would become of 
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us all if there were no Grizelda Longs? social scavengers, human 
burying beetles, who, simply through instinctive proclivity, are 
forced to assist at any unsavory moral sepulture that may be going 
on? . . . Kate, don’t turn away! don’t tell me you mean to 
be obstinate!” 

“T mean to start by the six o’clock train for Le Mans,” said 
Katharine, “and it is now almost five. I sent away the fiacre that 
brought me here. Will you bid some of your people eall another ? ” 

Lord Peters, without speaking, rang the bell, which was answered 
instantly by the velvet-footed Felix. “I start in half an hour’s 
time for Brittany. Order the carriage, and have fur cloaks, and 
wrappers heated.” 

“Yes, Milor.” 

“You accompany me, Felix.” 

“Yes, Milor.” 

“And tell Duclos I am leaving Paris, and that he must furnish 
me with meat and wine sufficient for two days, at least. Now 
bring tea.” 

“ Yes, Milor.” 

“You must forgive me, Kate, for being able to think of matters 
so trivial to you as meat and wine,” said Lord Petres, when the 
valet had left the room, “ but as the period at which we may return 
appears to be thoroughly indefinite, and as partaking of the national 
food in a country like Brittany might be fatal to me, I feel it my 
duty to take precautions. Felix is a faithful creature, and, as you 
see, devoted to my service; Duclos, of course, I could not ask to 
accompany me into such an exile; and so the only thing I can do 
is to take a little food with us; put a cheerful face upon it ”—Lord 
Petres smiled drearily—* and call it a pic-nic—in February! Kath- 
arine, dear, I don’t want to be sanguine, but, when we are married, 
I hope many more people won’t run away, or—or, if they do run 
away, and you insist upon my following them, that it will be at a 
more suitable season of the year!” 

A tiny Indian tea-pot, containing such tea as Lord Petres’ house- 
hold alone knew how to prepare, was shortly afterward brought 
in, and Katharine (scarcely able to believe that the whole scene 
could be true; that Dora’s flight was not a fable, and she and 
her little lover actors, as of old, in some marionette comedy) was left 
alone to partake of it while M. Felix accoutred his master for the 
journey. The luxurious bachelor room; the ruddy fire; those pic- 
tures of an unholy, loveless marriage upon the walls; the Persian 
cat watching her through closed eyelids with concentrated, 
smothered enmity ; the clocks and time-pieces, a dozen, at least, of 
which surrounded the room, each with its different beat, calling out 
to her that the time of possible salvation was flying onward, and 
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dishonor, disgrace, becoming momently more certain. . . . When 
will every detail of those few feverish minutes pass from Katha- 
rine Fane’s remembrance, 

Lord Petres returned at length; smallest, most unhappy of obe 
dient lovers; hidden up, swathed in wraps, with only a glimpse of 
a forlorn white face dimly visible beneath a furred cloth travelling- 
cap. M. Felix, discreetest of valets, stood outside, in Ais wraps 
and furs, stony-eyed, immovable of feature; in his inmost heart 
believing, as Duclos, duly informed of passing events in his distant 
apartment, believes, that the Meess Anglaise, true to the habits of 
her class and race, is bearing away his poor little Milor, by force, 
to be married. After this came the drive through the Paris streets ; 
through the brilliant quarter of St. Antin, with its lamp-lit thousands 
of fashionable men and women, fellow-toilers all in the toilsomest 
pursuit that the heart of man can set himself to encompass—the 
pursuit of pleasure! Madame le Comtesse returning from an unduly 
lengthened drive in the Champs Elysées ; Monsieur le Comte start- 
ing for bachelor dinner at his club; mothers, with fresh-faced 
daughters, on their way to the theatres; occupants of broughams; 
occupants of hired fiacres, hurrying onward upon the pavement; all 
in fullest pursuit of the same will-o’-the-wisp goddess that none of 
them—no, not for one hour, in this great Paris, which is her tem- 
ple—shall ever fully grasp. Then across the Seine, the blood-red 
lamps on bridge beyond bridge quivering down, reflected, like illu. 
minations in a fairy scene, upon the silent river; on through the 
quarter of gray St. Germain, lifeless as the aristocracy it sheltered 
once, to the terminus of the West. 

They were in time, with one minute to spare. M. Felix, pushing 
his way alertly to the sharp-faced female clerk at the bureau, got 
the tickets. There were a few seconds, a few seconds only, to wait 
in the well-warmed, velvet-sofaed salle. Then the folding doors 
communicating with the platform were thrown open, and a guard, 
great-coated, comfortered for his two hundred miles of wintry 
travelling, called out to the “passengers for Chartres, Le Mans, 
Rennes, Brest,” to take their places. In another minute, Katharine 
and Lord Petres, with a carriage—nay, it almost seems, so scarce 
are travellers on this February night, with a train—to themselves, 
are slowly moving, inch by inch, out of Paris, 





CHAPTER XLVILI. 
GONE ON THE BREST. 


Tuer night had become intensely cold; fine above head, a full, 
white moon shining, cloudless; but with a penetrating, raw sensa- 
tion in the air that made itself speedily felt, even in the artificially- 
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heated, well-closed carriage, as soon as the train had left the ter- 
minus of Mont Parnasse, and got into swifter motion in the open 
country toward Bellevue. 

Lord Petres crept into the warmest corner he could find, his back 
to the engine; rolled himself up in his furs; drew a hood over his 
head and face, and so remained motionless—patient example, if ever 
one was seen, of an innocent man made to bear the transgressions 
of the guilty. Katharine Fane took up her place at the farthest, 
or moon-lit side of the carriage, and, leaning up her face close to 
the window, set herself to watch. The night was piercing cold; 
but the fever of suspense and excitement that ran through her 
veins made her callous to all external sensation. Far away, on 
either side, were fairest crystal lights, transparent mystic shadows— 
a score of varying effects with every new mile they traversed; but 
Katharine saw none of them. They flitted with a shrill engine 
shriek past the shining lake and dusky forests of Versailles; on 
through once-royal Rambouillet; across the corn lands of the la 
Beauce; and still all she saw was Steven’s face ; all she thought of 
was Steven’s suffering when the truth should be told him, the cur- 
tain raised on this last dark act of his miserable marriage. Nature 
had got her way, you see; was crying out the naked truth in 
Katharine Fane’s heart, at last! Never more could she gloze it 
over to herself after to-night. She had Joved Steven Lawrence, as 
strongly as it was in her nature to love, months ago, very nearly 
from the first day she saw him; had loved him till the hour of his 
marriage; had had a frozen heart within her breast since—warmed 
into a dangerous fitful life on a certain night, “when fields were 
dank, and ways were miry,” in Kent. It was not for Dora’s sake; 
it was not for the saving of the family honor that she had resolved 
upon such a step as this; a step repugnant to her pride, her deli- 
cacy, to every old. tradition of decorum in which she had been 
reared. It was for him—for Steven, whom she had loved and 
wronged; Steven, whose future lot, clear as yonder outspread 
wintry landscape she could see it—must be frozen and barren from 
this day forward until his life’s end. 

After this fashion mused Katharine, in lonely bitterness of spirit— 
the moonlight painting, with delicate opal touch, the outline of her 
drooping head and throat—througk many a mile of the first stage 
of their journey. Lord Petres, in the meantime, his head encased 
in its hood, his feet upon the chaufferette, sat philosophically pas- 
sive; regarding neither the beauty of the moon nor of Miss Fane’s 
profile; regarding nothing but the comfortable fur-lined wrapper, 
one inch distant from his own nose. At length the train began to 
slacken speed ; the clocks from the yet unseen town could be heard 
through the intensely-still night; and, in another minute, Chartres 
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cathedral, clear, shadowless (a spectral frost-palace it looked, rather 
than a grand old church wrought, by men’s hands, of solid masonry), 
rose up, silvery white, against the purple. 

“A quarter of an hour’s stay!” cried the guard, opening every 
carriage wide, as if he felt a bitter satisfaction in giving the in- 
mates as much share of the cold and fog as possible. Katharine 
leaned out her head—a wild thought striking her that the fugitives 
might have stopped there, that Mr. Clarendon Whyte or Dora 
might be among the hurrying, muffled passengers on the platform— 
but the only figure she recognized was that of M. Felix, running 
swiftly along to secure his basin of hot soup and comforting small 
glass at the buffet. And now, for the first time, Lord Petres began 
to stir slightly among his furs; held down his gloved hands upon 
the newly-replenished chaufferette which had just been placed 
within the carriage; at length, cautiously lowering his muffler ever 
so little from his forlorn white face, spoke : 

“You don’t mean to keep the door open very long, Kate? 
Thanks. I asked because there is something I wish to say to you, 
and I could not speak as long as we were in the outer air. I have 
been working a rather important theory as we were travelling 
along ”—he rose, a tottering little pyramid of rugs and wraps, and 
moved himself nearer to Miss Fane—“ and, as I have no note-book 
with me, and my brain, in the present arrested state of my circula- 
tion, may be incapable of the effort of memory, should be glad to 
impart it to you. Would you take the trouble of remembering 
what I am going to say, Katharine?” 

“ T—well, I'll do my best,” said Katharine, absently ; “but my 
mind is terribly full already, you know.” 

“ Not full of any matter that need exclude what I am going to 
say. It is, indeed, but a sequel, a correlative, to this unfortunate 
accident about which you are vexing yourself! My theory is this: 
Every civilized man, of marrying dispositions, should’ be enabled, 
by the laws of his country, to insure at the time of his marriage, as 
much for the sake of those about him as for his own.” 

“Lord Petres!” 

“Oh! I have long held this opinion theoretically,” said Lord 
Petres, with thorough earnestness, “and my sufferings to-night have 
brought the wisdom of it practically home to me. Why, when 
every other mischance of human life can be amply guarded against, 
should an adventure as hazardous as marriage alone remain unin- 
sured ?” 

“Perhaps because when a man marries he does not look forward 
to misadventure,” said Katharine, indignantly. “Insure! Lord 
Petres, only that I know you are not in earnest, I should be very 
much hurt at hearing you speak so lightly of such a subject, and 
at such a time,” 
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“But I never spoke less lightly, I was never more in earnest in 
my life,” said Lord Petres, in his thin, little, deliberate voice, 
“The discovery of statistical averages has, you know, Kate, estab- 
lished the practice of insurance in every department of life; and 
the present unhappy event is a sequence—don’t be angry with 
me !—settled simply by decimal fractions. These calamities fall 
upon us personally, of course, but in averages. So many people 
out of every hundred must commit certain actions, and poor Mrs. 
Lawrence has eloped . . . well, we will say has eloped as 8.7 
in a thousand. Domestic catastrophes, in the gross, are as much 
matter of fixed law as sound or heat; as uniform of recurrence as 
the undirected letters dropped annually into the post office. Then, 
I say, why not insure against them? It there is a definite arith- 
metic of household, as of every other kind of shipwreck, why 
should not a man spare himself, and still more his friends, by guard- 
ing against it beforehand ?” 

“Perhaps because human hearts are not calculating machines,” 
said Katharine. “Perhaps because love, and honesty, and trust 
are not, like ships and houses, things that you can buy with the 
money from an insurance office in place of those that are gone!” 

“All this is merely matter of detail,” said Lord Petres, with un- 
ruffled placidity. “The idea of matrimonial insurance, like every 
other social innovation, will require time before it can be brought 
into form or obtain acceptance from prejudiced minds. You are 
prejudiced to the last degree (I don’t know how I could wish to 
see you changed), Kate. Like other enthusiastic people, with minds 
poisoned by transcendentalism, you would hold it nobler for a man 
to fight, face to face, with fortune, than render fortune null and void 
by paying a certain yearly sum into an insurance office. And 
still—” 

“And still you will persist in speaking of the nearest, most sacred 
feelings of a man’s heart, as if they were things that could be ap- 
praised by an auctioneer! Ah! Lord Petres, if you could estab- 
lish a kind of moral Lloyd’s! an office that would insure against 
vain regrets, vain remorse . . . the whole world would flock 
to it, I suppose!” cried poor Katharine, with a bitter sigh; then 
stopped short. 

“And this is precisely what my theory, brought into form at some 
future day, would do,” said Lord Petres. “How can we look for- 
ward, Kate? How can we say that in the twentieth century the 
loss of a man’s wife will not have its precise equivalent—whether 
moral or financial is matter again of merest detail; but an equiva- 
lent that shall be regarded by society as his highest duty to accept, 
_ and which shall, at least, save his friends or relatives from the kind 
of guerrilla campaign into which you and I find ourselves forced 
now?” 
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“Well, I thank heaven I shall not live to see all that!” said 
Katharine, wearily. ‘“ There’s a little, a very little, old-fashioned 
love and old-fashioned honesty left in the world.” 

“Vos billets, Messieurs,” interrupts the hoarse-voiced guard, 
letting in such a rush of frozen air through the door, as sends Lord 
Petres, as if by magic, back into his place. Then Katharine, who 
had charge of the tickets, shows them; the door is slammed to, the 
signal given, and again the train rushes out into the night, and her 
solitary watch goes on as before. 

Insure! Guard against loss of honor and of love! She knows 
Lord Petres too well to take this, or any other project of his, as 
more than a suggestion for Utopia; a paragraph for the great 
work on social reform, which one day is to be as a new revelation 
for mankind. Still, in spite of the absurdity of the scheme, there 
is sufficient flavor of the good, sensible worldliness in it, sufficient 
flavor of Mrs. Dering’s (and her own !) gospel of expediency, to make 
her remorseful heart still heavier than before. A matrimonial 
Lloyd’s, an insurance office to guard against forfeiture of honor or 
of iove! Had she not once believed, or listened acquiescent to the 
belief, that a wealthy marriage would be this and more than this to 
her? that disappointment, shipwreck, the vulgar troubles of other 
women’s lives would be shielded, as by prescriptive right, from 
Katharine, Viscountess Petres? Viscountess Petres, who should, of 
course, have paid a stipulated sum beforehand, her own body and 
soul, as the price of the insurance! She turns, with a kind of 
shudder, from the sight of little Lord Petres—working out his new 
little theory contentedly in the corner—Lord Petres, whom she 
could have loved so well, had the word “marriage” never been 
spoken between them; and, with slow tears rolling down her face, 
stares out anew across the desolate country. How coldly the stars 
that smiled on her and Steven in the old farm-garden, gleam down 
in this alien France! How hard, how utterly remote, is the steel- 
gray heaven! With what dark significance the telegraph wires, 
ready messengers forever of so many human sorrows and human 
losses, stretch away—away into the unseen on either hand! How 
everything, in this unknown country, this infinite, glittering night, 
seems to pass before her, charged with some working similitude to 
her own future life! A life frozen, bejewelled, large of scope, far 
removed from the few acres of homely English ground, from the 
narrow span of homely English duties, in which her woman’s 
heart—heart which, with suicidal hand, she had stifled—might 
have found more than space for contentment. 

There is only one more stopping place between Chartres and Le 
Mans. They have passed it, and are traversing wild moorlands, where 
not a tree, not a building, where no object, save low black peat-stacks 
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or occasional pool, gleaming moonlit out of the morass, can be seen 
for miles around. At last, just as poor Lord Petres’ head is begin- 
ning to sink peacefully on his shoulder in sleep, the train once more 
slackens speed; straggling lights begin to appear, then thicken on 
either side of the line, and Le Mans, with its confluence of many 
lines, its reverberating station, and well-lighted buffet, is reached. 
The guard throws open every door down the train; calling out to 
the score or so of half-starved passengers within that half an hour’s 
feeding-time is accorded. M. Felix comes up shivering after his 
second-class journey, and bears away his master bodily—cloaks, 
wraps, and all—to the buffet, where Lord Petres totters to the 
stove, with difficulty removes his fur-lined gloves, then, slowly 
seating himself, looks up, with a piteous expression of entreaty, 
into Katharine’s face. 

“Kate,” he remarked, feebly, “command my services !—com- 
mand, my services in every way you choose! Are we to bivouac 
here, or proceed to Brest? Iam absolutely in your hands.” 

“T believe I have brought you on a wild-goose errand after all,” 
said Katharine, looking hopelessly at all the bearded foreign faces 
that surrounded her; “ but, if I have, we can only return by the 
next train to Paris. You keep warm at the fire, and I will go and 
look in the waiting-room, at least.” 

And she turned: and saw a man’s figure, Parisian-coated, cigar 
in mouth, languidly walking up and down the platform, just out- 
side of the buffet-door. It was Clarendon Whyte. 

A short, quickly-stifled cry broke from Katharine’s lips. “They 
are here—they are here!” she whispered to Lord Petres. “ Wait 
for me—not a moment is to be lost—wait for me where you are, 
please, out of the cold, and I will go and look for Dora while there 
is still time.” Then, without waiting even for the attendance of 
M. Felix, she made her way out through the shivering knot of pas- 
sengers who were waiting for their hot soup or coffee beside the 
fire, and, guided by a porter, walked quickly on toward the door 
of the first-class waiting-room, twenty or thirty steps further down 
the platform. 

On the way she came across the gentleman in the Paris-cut coat, 
and looked at him hard. He seemed to recognize her at once ; took 
his cigar from his mouth—raised his hat, just as he would have 
done in Hyde Park; then went on, composedly, with his walk. 
Dora’s poor Brummagen hero was true to the ideal whereby he had 
fashioned himself to the last. Let so much be recorded of him. 
To destroy victim after victim by the invincible potency of his 
charms was simply his vocation; but he was much too deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the Coldstream cupids and cruel colonels, 
who were his prototypes, to show aught save the impassive calm 
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of blue blood during all preliminary stages of their distraction. 
Mrs. Lawrence had elected to run away with him, and now Mrs. 
Lawrence’s relations had elected to run after her; and it was really 
a matter of the most thorough indifference to this worn-out destroy- 
er, personally, whether vice or virtue eventually carried the day. 
Such, it must be assumed, was the meaning (I can but guess at the 
intentions of a hero so far beyond my own sphere of observation) 
which Mr, Clarendon Whyte’s Hyde Park salutation, and languid 
continuance of his walk along the platform, were intended darkly 
to shadow forth. 

Only two persons were in the Le Mans waiting-room at this mid- 
night hour—one a human creature of uncertain age, dressed in 
youthful, up-looped travelling suit—in a girlish hat, most dissonant 
with the time-worn face the time-thinned locks it sheltered! a hu- 
man being, circling, uneven-paced, in Phantom gyrations around, 
settling ever and anon for a moment, and, in execrable French and 
with ghost-like liveliness, reading aloud from the recommendations 
from patent tapioca, of Bordeaux blacking, of just-published Paris- 
ian sensation novel that lined the walls; the other a small, childish- 
figured woman, veiled, cloaked, sitting, her head resting down, 
wearily, between her hands, close beside the stove. Katharine 
watched them for a minute, unseen herself, through the glass door 
of the salle; then entered softly, walked up to the small woman’s 
side, and laid her hand upon her shoulder: 

“Dora!” 

And upon this a face—oh! so aged, so altered !—oh! so incon- 
ceivably hardened by only this first stage of the hardening, down- 
hill road of shame—looked round. “ Kate, Kate!” cried the peor 
little wretch, starting up, “you here?” And she caught her cou- 
sin’s hands, clutched them, clung to them, as if to assure herself it 
was indeed Kate who stood before her at this hour in this far-away 
place, not a ghost. “ Why, Katharine,” her lips parted, as if with 
piteous effort to smile, “ what are you doing in Le Mans ?” 

“ Looking after you, dear Dora!” And now that she stood face 
to face with Dora, the delinquent, none of the righteous sternness 
she had armed herself with—only love, only fullest compassion, 
was in Katharine’s voice. “ Did you think I would let you go 
away from us, and never make an effort to save you? Lord Petres 
is with me. I made out—the first time I was ever clever in Brad- 
shaw !—that you had gone by a slow train, and would have to wait 
kere for the mail... and so 1 came ... and you will go back with 
us!” And before Dora could answer a word, she stooped and, just 
as in the old innocent Clithero days, kissed her. Mrs. Lawrence’s 
lips were, beyond all question, unworthy of that kiss—yet were 
Katherine’s none the worse now, or forever after, for having given it, 
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“You—you understood my note?” Dot stammered, her worn 
face sinking ashamed on her breast as she spoke. 


“T understood,” said Katharine, “ that you had lost your senses, 
that in a moment of folly you were going to exchange life for 
death, and I am here to carry you back. It is a compact between 
us—do you remember that night at home, when you were first en- 
gaged to Steven, we made a compact whatever happened, to stand 
firm by each other to the last ?” 

“When I was first engaged to Steven... at home!” cried Dora, 
and now she snatched her hand from Katharine, turned from the 
compassionate, pleading face, with a shudder. Have you come to 
taunt me with these things? What is home, what is—I don’t want 
to talk of him—what is all the old life to me now ?” 

“Salvation. Just so much, and no more,” answered Katharine. 
“Tt is to the old life, to salvation, and away from worse than death, 
that I have come to take you.” 

“Too late!” cried Dot, with an expression to break your heart, 
in that poor, unmusical voice of hers. “Go back, Katharine, and 
never, for your own sake, tell anyone you saw me, held my hands, 
kissed me, here. I’ve chosen my part, and I'll play it out—play it 
out to the last.” 

While the cousins were speaking, the creature of which I spoke 
had continued to hover, but with slackened speed, in ever-lessening 
circles around them. It perched for good now; not a couple of 
yards from Katharine; and, with wide open, eager eyes, peered, 
half crouching, half exultant, into her face. Grizelda Long had 
never loved Katharine Fane, and now, at length, had come the 
long-coveted moment of reprisals! “We meet in a very painful 
situation, Miss Fane.” Grizelda paused a little, and took out her 
pocket handkerchief. I don’t suppose you recognized me before ?— 
very painful, very delicate, indeed. Travelling toward St. Malo, 
you see, from whence I go to visit friends in Sark, it chanced—” 

“ Dora,” interrupted Katharine, turning dead away from Grizel- 
da—the solitary occasion in her life when Katharine Fane offered 
an insult to living man or woman—“the time is passing, and I 
must speak to you alone.” 

“Oh! dear,” cried Dot, looking piteously first at her cousin, then 
at her friend, “ of course [ll hear you Kate—though nothing ¢an 
make any difference now, and—Grizelda, if you don’t mind, Katha- 
rine and I would rather talk to each other, please, for the last time, 


alone.” 
“Oh! pray don’t let me be in your way,” said Grizelda, with a 


sniff of indignation. It is an affair of which I only too gladly 
wash my hands! Don’t for a moment let it be thought Z wish to 
participate in any family discussions on the matter!” 
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So saying she rushed to the further end of the waiting-room, 
turned a chair round with its face to the wall, and there seated 


herself—pretending now and again to wipe tears of Christian pity 
from her eyes, but in reality—for her sense of hearing, like all her 
other faculties, was ubiquitous—not losing very many words of the 
conversation, low-toned though it was, that followed. 

“ Poor Grizelda! She has behaved kindly to me, whatever her 
faults may be,” began Dot. “Few women would have consented 
to do what she is doing for me.” 

“Very few, I should hope,” said Katharine, with slow distinct- 
ness. “Few women, whatever they were themselves, would help 
another woman along such a road as you have taken now. Dora, 
we have only a very few minutes left us—don’t let us waste them 
by speaking of anything but yourself. Oh! Dot, Dot, do you 
know what this is that you have done ?—do you know what life- 
long misery this is that you have deliberately chosen ? ” 

“Tt cannot be worse than what [ve left,” answered Dot. “That 
is one consolation. The future I have flown from would have been 
a death in life. Nothing that is before me now can be blacker.” 

“In short, the loss of home, of respect, of good name, are nothing 
to you? Is that what you would say?” 

“I’ve seen people pretty happy without them,” said Dot, a deter- 
mined, sullen look beginning to grow over her face. “I, at all 
events, was very wretched with them, which is more to the point.” 

“And the thought of your husband—of Steven’s ruined life— 
does not touch you?” 

“How can I tell it will be ruined? He never loved me. Why 
should he break his heart over my loss ?” 

“And for us—papa, me—have you no pity for us?” 

Dot turned her head away; impatiently. “I tell you it’s too 
late to change!” she cried. “ You meant well, Kate. You have 
acted generously, like yourself, in trying to save me; but it’s too 
late. I can’t turn back. The die is cast. In five minutes you and 
I will have said good-by to each other for ever.” 

“Dora,” cried Katharine, desperate, “ you shall never go. I will 
hold your hands so fast that you cannot leave me. Oh! I spoke 
to you wrongly. I put weak motives of expediency and of worldly 
honor before you, instead of the motive which alone is of worth to 
guide you, or any of us. Have you no faith in Him who holds the 
issues of all our lives ?” said Katharine, very low and earnestly. 
“ No dread of losing the one great love, which is so infinitely bet- 
ter worth than all human affection ?” 

Dora paused for a minute; and, miserable though she was, a 
mocking half smile came round the corners of her lips. “If mo- 
tives of expediency won’t save me, neither will theological ones, 
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you may be quite sure, Katharine. { was born a pagan, and a 
pagan I suppose I shall die. If the fear of a world I know so well 
hasn’t stopped me, you may be quite sure fear of one of which I 
know nothing will affect me little. Good-by, dear, dear Kate! I 
see the people are beginning to get into their places already. It 
hasn’t been altogether my fault, remember!” And she drew her- 
self away from her cousin’s side, and looked across the room toward 
Grizelda Long. 

“Dora,” said Katharine, her ‘voice sinking to a whisper, “one 
thing more. This I think I have a right to ask. What fault have 
you had to find with Steven, from the hour of your marriage until 
this ?” 

“Fault ? actual moral delinquency ?” answered Dora. “ Well, 
none, I suppose—what can I gain by telling you petty falsehood 
now? He cared no more for Mademoiselle Barry than for her 
father. He fought—yes, Kate,I believe in his very heart he fought 
against his love for you. He has been quite honest, quite faithful 
to his duty. You may repeat this, as my opinion, to every one.” 

“And yet you betray him! You, his wife, leave him to loneliness 
and dishonor!” 

“T leave him,” said Dora, “ because, while our two lives last, 
they never could flow on peacefully under one roof. I married 
him (Arabella’s work, that!) in a moment of disappointment, and 
found out my mistake too late. Difference of class, Kate, however 
pretty radical theories may sound from your lips, is a barrier im- 
possible to get over, between man and wife. Steven Lawrence, 
with all his virtues, poor fellow, is the son of a laboring yeoman 
farmer, not a gentleman.” 

“And so,” cried Katharine, quick, as if those words of Dora’s had 
stung her; “and so you become the companion of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte. A curious choice, I must allow! Take your own road, 
Dora. I have nothing more to urge. To escape from being the 
wife of the laboring yeoman farmer, you run away with the son of 
the Oxford-street hatter. I have finished; I have not another 
word to utter.” 

“The ... son of whom?” said Dora, growing white to her lips, 
Katharine, do you mean this ?—what is this that you are telling 
me ?” : 
“The only thing I ever heard concerning Clarendon Whyte that 
was not to his discredit,” answered Katharine, icily. “Has the 
story not reached Paris? It was well known in London a good 


many months ago.” 
She turned, as if to go; but Dot followed; caught her by the 


Affection, gratitude, honor, religion, had each cried out to 
her in vain. A chance shaft, aimed without purpose, had found a 


hand. 
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vulnerable spot in Mrs. Lawrence’s soul, at last. With this terrible 
revelation of Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s birth, the mist had fallen from 
her sight; the glitter from her hero! Mambrino’s helmet, at the 
unexpected touch of truth, had become the ignoble barber’s basin 
in a second ; Dot’s ideal was shattered. “ Will you swear this to 
me?” she whispered. “ Will you swear that this story about him 
is true?” 

“T can swear to you that the story is believed,” was Katharine’s 
answer. “Unless it had been pretty well attested, I don’t suppose 
Arabella would have gone so far as to discountenance his intimacy 
at her house.” 

A look of blankest despair crossed Dora Lawrence’s face. “And 
for this man, this impostor, my life is to be sacrificed!” she said. 
“T see it—oh! I see a hundred things clearly under this new light! 
If you had told me sooner, if I had known it at the very last 
minute before I left—” 

“ You would have repented and turned back ?” exclaimed Kath- 
arine, drawing the little clammy, cold hand within her arm. “ Dot, 
is that what you would say?” 

“T believe I would turn back now,” said Mrs. Lawrence, hanging 
her head, “ if I thought anyone would receive me, and . . . and, if 
everything I possess in the world—all my dresses, and my laces, and 
my trinkets, Kate, hadn’t gone on to Brest !” 

“ Trinkets—laces!” cried Katharine, with sudden brightness 
illumining her face. “ What matters everything in the world if 
we get back you?” 

“And you think anyone will receive me?” whispered Dot, hur- 
riedly—there was need to hurry; time was, indeed, flying, The 
Phantom, parcel-laden, had already rushed out of the room; the 
guard was calling loudly to the passengers within the buffet.” 

“T know that J will receive you always!” answered Katharine, ° 
simply and humbly; “that, if the whole world turns from you, 
you shall be my sister as long as I live.” Then, Dot still clinging 
to her arm, she moved outside the waiting-room door, and stood 
there—the poor, small culprit trembling all this time like a leaf— 
while the passengers ran hither and thither upon the platform, in 
search of the different carriages to which they belonged. 

“ He—he is coming,” whispered Dot, as languidly, leisurely, the 
hero of the adventure came close up to the spot were the cousins 
were standing, “ Katharine, explain forme! I should never be 
able to say the right thing with dignity.” 

But Mr. Clarendon Whyte was equal to the occasion, and gave 
no one the trouble of explaining anything. ‘Show me a first-class 
carriage, where one may smoke,” he drawled, in his bad French, to 
the guard; was conducted to such a carriage as he required; en- 
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tered, exchanged his hat for an embroidered travelling-cap (blue 
and silver, Dora’s fingers fashioned it out of her own favorite colors) ; 
then leaned back in his corner and closed his eyes. This was Mr. 
Whyte’s exit, 

As the train glided slowly away, Dora stood and watched it, 
with a face al! white and drawn; with heaving breast, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

“Never grieve, my poor little Dot!” said Katharine, tenderly. 
“Never mourn for the loss which to you is so infinite a gain.” 

“TIT am not—oh! don’t suppose I am fretting for Clarendon 
Whyte,” she cried, her great eyes flashing. “I’m thinking of 
myself, The story will be so ridiculous, and there are my things 
... I can’t help it, I must think of them... there are my trinkets 
and my Mechlin flounce, your present! not even my own name on 
the cases, and—and every dress I possess in the world gone on to 
Brest!” 


CHAPTER XLVUL 
DORA’S REPENTANCE, 

“Ar what hour does the next train start for Paris?” inquires 
@ voice in rasping French; such French as surely can only flow 
from Grizelda Long’s lips. 

“ Madame, in a short half-hour.” 

“And for St. Malo?” 

‘Madame, in five hours and a quarter from the present time.” 

“Bong.” But, of a truth, it would seem that the intelligence is 
anything but good to the vexed soul of Grizelda; for she continues 
to hover awhile round the sleepy-faced porter who gave it; then 
darts eagerly to the extreme end of the platform; then peers, 
hopeless-eyed, through the window of the buffet; discovers Lord 
Petres within; hesitates ; opens the door; coughs, sniffs, and finally 
makes a sidelong swoop toward the spot where Katharine’s unhappy 
little lover waited on by all the people in the buffet (courteous 
French people, privately informed by M. Felix that Milor pays 
equally, whether he eats of their refreshments or not), is bivouack- 
ing. Grizelda seated herself on the edge of a chair, grasped her 
parcels together with her numbed hands, and surveyed Lord Petres 
fiercely. The eyes and nose of a beautiful woman would not be 
improved by exposure to such a wintry midnight as this; neither 
were Grizelda’s. After a time—HMilor taking an occasional sip of 
the Madeira Duclos had packed up for him, and feebly eating 
minutest portions of cold chicken—“ Good evening, Lord Petres,” 
she broke forth—nervously, for she was not accustomed to hold con- 
verse with lords—hoarsely, for, during her gyrations outside, the 
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night air had abundantly entered her throat, and given her voice a 
sound less like the ordinary voice of woman than was even its 
wont, 

Lord Petres turned, as much as the collar of his great-coat would 
allow, and perceiving, not without surprise, the sex of his interloc- 
utor, handed his wine-glass to Felix, then lifted his travelling-cap 

an inch and a half from his head. 

“We meet on a very painful occasion,” pursued Grizelda, but not 
as fluently as she could have wished. Something in Lord Petres’ 
salutation seemed to have reduced her to a more absolutely frozen 
condition than before. ‘A very delicate, indeed, a most painful 
situation, one may say.” 

The face of Lord Petres assumed the look of total blankness, 
which, more perhaps than the face of any other man living, it could, 
when he chose, assume. : 

“So lately married, and after all her husband’s kindness—and 
such a blow I’m afraid it must be to dear Katharine, too. Still, in 
a certain sense, we have averted much, my lord!” 

“Madam,” said Lord Petres, with profound courtesy, with awful 
distinctness, “I am in a very delicate state of health, and I have 
neither the happiness of knowing who you are, nor of what sub- 
ject you speak. Under these circumstances you will, I feel, pardon 
my inability for general conversation—Felix,” in French, “have 
the kindness to inquire from Miss Fane how many tickets you are 
to take for Paris. The bureau, it appears, is open.” 

Felix obeyed on the instant ; and Grizelda Long jumped up and 
followed him out from the buffet. Never, in a life that had been 
one long humiliation, had Grizelda found herself brought to a pass 
so humiliating as the present. When Mr, Clarendon Whyte, su- 
perb, indifferent, had walked along the platform with the intention 
of allowing Katharine, and Mrs. Lawrence, if she chose, to watch 
his departure, Grizelda, at her wits’ end—bereft of her luggage, 
her very travelling ticket in Clarendon Whyte’s pocket—Grizelda, 
I say, agitated, forsaken, had intercepted his path, and sought to 
throw herself upon his compassion. “ Most embarrassing circum- 
stances. Katharine Fane had arrived, Mrs, Lawrence, it seemed, 
was going to stay, and where—where where was she, Grizelda, to 
go?” The suggestion, however (two short monosyllables) offered 
in reply by Mr. Whyte, although thoroughly characteristic of the 
order of knighthood to which he belonged, was of no present or 
practical value to Grizelda Long. So, after various desultory 
flights—once pushing herself in the guards’ carriage among the 
mail bags; once alighting, ticketless, in a compartment full of re- 
cruits, from whence she had to be forcibly dislodged by a sergeant 
—the poor Phantom was at last left stranded; driven to and fro 
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by porters; her parcels strewn around upon the platform; her 
wide-open eyes looking not very unlike two signal-lamps of distress, 
as the train passed Brest-ward from the station. A crushed, aban- 
doned Phantom! with scanty supply of money in her pocket; with 
no one wanting her; with only the tender compassion of buffet 
waiters and railway officials upon which to throw herself—compas.- 
sion in no wise to be won either by flattery or fear—the weapons 
wherewith Grizelda Long habitually fought her way through life. 
She flew desperate from length to length of the building ; “espied 
Lord Petres ; fell upon him with the result we have witnessed ; and 
now, one last hope kindling in her breast, was following the quick 
step of M. Felix in the direction of the waiting-room. The changed 
aspect that affairs at present wore, the thought of Dora’s rescue, 
of Katharine’s victory, of Lord Petres’ presence and treatment ot 
herself had awakened all the spaniel attributes of Grizelda’s plastic 
nature, and she was ready, nay, desirous, to fall at the feet of every 
one of them severally and ask pardon! A little management, a 
little exercise of her accustomed tact, she thought, and Katharine 
Fane would surely allow her to go back with them to Paris—second- 
class; with the valet; any way—only go back! And the real 
share she had borne in the elopement would be hushed up, and 
the credit of Mrs. Lawrence’s salvation transferred, by a little 
dextrous manipulation of truth, to herself. She waited for a min- 
ute; pierced anew by the draught that eddied with such icy per- 
sistency down the station; watched M. Felix running quickly back 
toward the buffet; presently saw the two cousins, Dot hanging 
closely still to Katharine’s arm, come out upon the platform. 

Now, if ever, was the moment for an attack, and Grizelda made 
it undaunted. “I—oh dear! I am so thankful!” coming up with 
a rush, and endeavoring to seize Mrs. Lawrence’s hand. “Dora, 
this is indeed more thari I could have hoped!” 

Dora hesitated for an instant; then, “I’m sure I don’t see what 
cause you have to be thankful!” she said, peevishly. “If it hadn’t 
been for you I would never have started at all. You know it. I 
don’t want to talk to you. It’s very cold, and I can’t keep stand- 
ing here.” 

“ Dearest Dora—” 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t! I have had enough scenes of all 
kinds! If I had been dear to you you wouldn’t have helped me 
on to this,” cried Dot, pressing her hand close on Katharine’s arm. 

“ And you mean to leave me here then!” gasped Grizelda. “ You 
refuse me your protection back to Paris?” 

“Protection!” cried Dot. “ Well, really, can’t you protect 
yourself? The train is long enough to hold everybody, I suppose. 
I thought you were going to stay with old friends in Sark or some- 
where ?” 
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“Miss Fane,” said Grizelda, turning, with deprecating submis- 
sion to Katharine; “I appeal to you, to your well-known gener- 
osity, to your sense of honor and of right. Is this the way I ought 
to be treated at the last?” 

“My sense of honor and right can matter nothing,” Katharine 
answered, frigidly. “Honor and right have had nothing to do 
with the position you have made for yourself. Dora, dear, let us 
get on our way. You must not stand longer in this biting air.” 

They walked on the buffet, where Lord Petres received Mrs. 
Lawrence exactly as he would have received her on the most com- 
mon-place occasion in life, then stood beside the stove drinking the 
tea M. Felix had prepared for them, while a ring of attendants, 
male and female, of the buffet, gazed at them in respectful admira- 
tion. Who but English Milors would travel from Paris in a Win- 
ter’s night like this, drink their own tea—paying four times its 
worth to the proprietors of the buffet—then return, without as 
much as seeing the cathedral and the Mairie? Who like English 
Milors for circulating money, purely and simply for the sake of 
circulating it? 

So think the buffet people. All this time a woman with a bat- 
tered hat, with feather out of curl, is once more looking through 
the window, speculating, hesitating whether she shall make a last 
effort, go in and beseech them all in a body to be friends (and 
Grizelda’s heart does so yearn to be friends with a living lord!) or 
not? 

“ Katharine,” said Lord Petres, at last, “are witches abroad to- 
night, I wonder, or are fatigue and weakness only evolving ocular 
illusions before me? Who and what, in God’s name, is this appa- 
rition that forever starts up before my sight ?—bat-like, ubiquitous, 
yet endowed with the awful gift of human speech! It has assailed 
me once already, and now, unless my eyes deceive me, is preparing 
for instant descent again.” 

Katharine turned round toward the window which Lord Petres 
was watching. “The apparation is Grizelda Long,” she said. 
“ Grizelda Long, who finds her journey cut suddenly short—” 

“And, who is rather embarrassed how to get on to Sark 
added Dot with a cruel laugh. “Oh, that woman! what punish- 
ment would be too bad for her ?” 

“ Embarrassed to get on to Sark?” repeated Lord Petres, in his 
syllabic, matter-of-fact way. “Is there really any matter of em- 
barrassment as regards money, do you suppose, Kate?” 

“Tf there is, it is not our business,” said Katharine, with bitter 
emphasis. ‘“ Grizeida Long came here of her own free will. Let 
her get away as she can, Whatever befalls her would be a just 
retribution!” 
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But Lord Petres thought otherwise. Men have such different 
ideas from those of the best, the tenderest women on occasions like 
this. Grizelda Long was old, her face not fair to look upon; her 
tongue loquacious—and, on the score of loquacity, an objectionable 
human creature to be quenched, as he had quenched her. But she 
was a woman, stranded at this hour, alone, forlorn, and, from all 
accounts, moneyless, And Lord Petres’ hand, by simplest mechani- 
cal instinct, went to his pocket. 

“TJ shall just speak to her a moment, at all events,” he remarked, 
and walked out straight—his small figure was fur-encased again, 
ready for the journey—upon the platform. 

Grizelda made the errand he wished to accomplish quite easy for 
him, “I must really appeal to you, my lord! - Dora and Katharine 
don’t see things as I do, and I dare say they are right, and I’m 
quite ready to apologize and explain to them and to you, my 
lord—” 

“Oh, please don’t,” cried Lord Petres, as well as he could speak 
through his muffles. You will excuse me, I’m sure, on the plea 
of my wretched health, for keeping my head covered? There has 
been a misconception, it appears—please don’t explain; I am with- 
out an opinion in the matter—and everybody is going a different 
road from what they intended. You, as likely as not, have got sep- 
arated from your luggage. So, pardon me for asking you! may I 
be your banker ?” 

“My lord!” uttered Grizelda— 

“T find,” taking out his pocket-book, “I have very little money 
with me, half a dozen or so Napoleons; but, fortunately, a ten 
pound Bank of England note. Will this be of any use?” 

The gold pieces glittered pleasantly in the lamp-light ; the sound 
of the English note was crisp, deliciously crisp, in Grizelda’s ears, 
“Of course Pll pay you back,” she stammered, taking out a well- 
worn, very empty purse. 

Lord Petres put the money into her hand; then, with courtesy 
as thorough as he could have shown to a duchess, bowed himself 
away from her thanks, The whistle had sounded, the lights of the 
approaching engine were already visible in the distance; and in 
three or four minutes’ time, Dot, looking back from the departing 
train, saw the last of Grizelda, as she still stood (regretting, possi- 
bly, now that it was too late, that she had decided for Sark, not 
Paris) outside the buffet. 

“And so ends that part of the play, then!” Mrs. Lawrence 
thought, sinking back into her corner of the carriage. “Upon the 
whole earth can there be another woman as hopelessly miserable 
asIam? Don’t talk to me, Katharine!” she bent forward and 
whispered. “I’m not ungrateful to any one, but I can’t talk, Pm 
worn out, I think. If I can, Pll sleep.” 
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Then laying her face down on the arm of the carriage—deadly 
pallid the small face looked in the mixture of lamp-light and moon- 
light! Mrs, Lawrence closed her eyes, and began to commune 
with her own soul. Excitement was over now—hopes, fears, as to 
the wearing of the blue and silver ; the intoxication of the masquer- 
ade; the scene with Steven; the conflict in which she had been 
ignobly conquered ; her flight ; her rescue—all over. The dead quiet 
of repentance had set in—repentance not as a theatrical pose, a pic- 
turesque half-hour’s attitude, but a blank up-hill road, to be trod- 
den through all future time at Ashcot—if, indeed, Steven would 
take her back to be his wife there. Oh, bright Parisian hours! oh, 
murmured flatteries! oh, throng of worshippers, with opera-glasses 
all uplifted to one mignonne bébé face—had she indeed quitted 
them forever? Was that masquerade the last, the very last de- 
light, she was to know in this nether world? If they had let her 
sink, irrevocably, into the lost life whose portals she had so nearly 
crossed, had her prospects for the future been as utterly dark as 
these? The return to right, to virtue, had seemed tolerably easy 
in that first moment of indignation against her low-born betrayer 
—that first moment of reaction in which love that was not love 
had veered so quickly round to hate; easy with Katharine’s voice 
pleading, with the theatrical coloring of the whole situation to 
lead her on. It seemed appalling, more than she could live through, 
now that she begun soberly to think out—here on her way to Ash- 
cot—the details of what right and virtue, for her, would mean! 
For it was but a morsel of a conscience, mind, wherein Dora’s “ re- 
pentance ” went on! A conscience from which, by very paucity 
of space, larger temptation or larger remorse was excluded! A 
conscience where, even in a moment like this, the forfeiture of ball 
dresses and gold powder, of well-dressed partners and scented pink 
notes, was in reality the thought that reigned supreme ! 

After atime she slept, and continued asleep, or dozing, for two 
or three hours, When at Jength she awoke—came back, with a 
shiver, to a remembrance of the present, from seme dream of by- 
gone butterfly enjoyment—day had already broken. They were 
once more passing through Versailles. Lora looked around the 
carriage, and saw, with relief, that the eyes of both her companions 
were closed; that no one was watching her in this first moment of 
awakening to her changed life! -Instinctively rather than because 
she could really care how she looked, she took out a small travel- 
ling glass from her pocket, and began to arrange her hair and dress ; 
then, seeing how white, how old, how ghastly a face looked back at 
her, she shut it up with a sort of groan, and commenced gazing out 
disconsolately at the country as they passed along. 
Karly—lebruary though it was, on no morning of August could 
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the world have looked brighter than it didto-day. Serenely golden 
the full moon shone yet, a star beside her, in the south, while all 
along the eastern horizon the cold, pure flush of day was moment- 
arily deepening. Every skeleton oak-leaf, every delicate fir needle 
in the plantations bordering the line was crusted thick with hoar- 
frost. Hoar-frost lay in fantastic pathways along the exposed 
ridges of the orchards. The smoke, already rising from cottage 
and farm-house hearths, floated in ash-colored rings upon the quiet 
air. It was a morning, in spite of latent damp and a thermometer 
at 30, to stir the heart with its beauty—the promises it seemed to 
yield of coming Spring! But nature, as you know, was never 
more for Dora than a back-ground—a setting to her own immediate 
joys and miseries, This flushing sky, these rime-enamelled leaves, 
this confluence of night and day, of Winter and Spring-time, to 
her spoke one drear word—country! That summing-up of hu- 
man desolaticn ; that Siberia, away from Paris, from London even, 
in which the remainder of her days was to be sacrificed. 

She was still gazing, hopeless-faced, through the window, when 
the train stopped just outside the Mount Parnasse station for 
the collection of tickets. “Courage, Dora, courage!’ whispered 
Katharine, kindly. ‘Don’t look so down-hearted—remember all 
you are returning to in England.” 

“That’s the very thing I am remembering,” was Dot’s answer. 
“Do you think I should feel as I do if I was going to stay in 
Paris?” 

On quitting the terminus, Lord Petres, by this time more dead 
than alive, went off, at Katharine’s desire, direct to his own house, 
and the cousins started alone, in a fiacre, for the Hotel de Rivoli. 
It was broad daylight now, and in this old-fashioned quarter of the 
town the whole population seemed already astir. Priest hurrying 
to early mass, ruddy milkwomen from the country, bakers stand- 
ing, pale-faced, at the doors of their shops, workmen, in blouses, 
issuing from the cheap cafés, where they had been breakfasting on 
their road to work—Dot looked out with listless curiosity at them all, 
“T haven’t seen the streets at this unearthly hour since I was a 
child,” she said. ‘Who would believe we were in Paris! How 
chill, how hideous, how exactly alike life must be, here or at Ash- 
cot, to people whose only pleasure is to perform their duties fuith- 
fully !” : 

As she spoke, the fiacre made an abrupt turn from the regions of 
narrow, overhanging streets, into one of the broad quays that bor- 
der the Seine, and Modern Paris—fairer, surely, at this hour than 
any city in Europe—lay before them. Paris, without a shadow! a 
picture all in vivid chromes, in subtlest pinks and violets; column, 
and dome, and palace-roof rising white against the sky; the lamps 
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still quivering reflected,in the swift, clear river; the ether of Win- 
ter sunrise, aerial orange ether, defying words and palette alike, 
floating over all. “And to think I’ve lived my last here!” said 
Dora, turning away from the window. “ Paris—dear, dear Paris, 
' Whatever my guilt has been, my punishment will be an adequate 
one, for I shall lose you/” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


HER CONFESSION, 
° 


Ow arriving at the Iotel Rivoli, the first face they saw was Mr. 
Hilliard’s, Katharine’s few hurried lines had been at once so con- 
tradictory and so blotted, that the poor little Squire, up to the 
present moment, had come to no definite conclusion as to who had 
run away with whom! All he knew was that there had been an 
elopement ; and, on the strength of this knowledge, he had thought 
it his duty to sit up all night (for Mr. Hilliard was a man guided 
strictly by precedents, and, when his sister Olivia ran away with 
the curate, forty years ago, he remembered how no one at home 
took their clothes off for two nights). “My Kate, my poor children!” 
he cried, running out, bare-headed, across the pavement to meet 
them, and looking back into the empty fiacre for possible delin- 
quents. “ What, alone?” 

“Alone, papa; and too cold and tired to speak,” said Katharine, 
hurrying Dot past the open-eyed waiters. “ You will not see Dora 
again until this evening—for we mean to start, please, just as we 
intended—but, as soon as I have made her warm and given her 
some breakfast, I will come down and tell you everything.” 

And then—for she was no luke-warm Samaritan—Katharine took 
the poor, forlorn runaway whom she has rescued to her own room ; 
with her own hands kindled a blazing fire; ordered breakfast— 
taking it in herself at the door, that not even aservant’s eyes should 
give Dora pain—waited on her; chafed her cold hands; took off 
her wraps; tried to show, by every delicate sign her heart could 
prompt, that they were sisters, not a shadow, not a remembrance 
of Dora’s misdeeds between them! Natural affection, the inalien- 
able bond of a youth spent in common, disposed her, doubtless, to 
this charity; but beyond, deeper ten-fold than all other feelings, 
was the hope that, by extending forgiveness to Dora, she might 
ward off disgrace from Steven. That the world—poor Katharine !— 
might mete out shame to him in inverse proportion to the forgive- 
ness, the tenderness, she lavished upon his wife. “ You have been 
saved, have saved yourself, Dot,” she said, as Dora, rigid and tear- 
less, was sitting, her untasted breakfast at her side, before the fire, 
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“Don’t look so miserable. If we are all to.be judged by our inten- 
tions alone, which among us would be saved ?” 

“Saved!” repeated Dot, with something of the old mocking 
spirit; “and for what, I wonder—this world or the next? No 
breakfast, thank you, I never eat till eleven; they may bring me 
my chocolat and a brioche then. Kate”—opening her tired eyes 
wide—“ I wonder if there 7s another world after this or not ?” 

“Oh! Dot!” cried Katharine. “Don’t wonder on such a sub- 
ject—believe.” 

“ Wonder—believe!” repeated Dot; “and what is that but a 
different way of saying the same thing. What are words but so 
many vowels and consonants, to which every one puts the meaning 
that suits him best? Now, disgrace (I'm disgraced, of course; I 
don’t want to argue the point for a moment)—but what an arbitrary 
term it is! [low dependent upon position, money, the accident of 
being a man or 2 woman—upon anything, indeed, except the action 
that has incurred it! Sitting here and looking in the fire, 1 see my 
whole future life spread before me—miserable, if Steven does not take 
me back; more miserable still, if he does. And, in my heart, I don’t 
feel more wicked than I did the day before yesterday! I don’t 
see that I am worse than any of the women I know, whom better 
fortune has kept from being disgraced. Some one must be a loser 
in every game, I suppose, and you can’t tell which side of the table 
is the wrong one, till you have tried it. Well—you or another! 
Where’s the good of complaining? You’ve had the excitement of 
the play, and must put up with being beggared!” And Dot 
laughed; the saddest laugh, thought Katharine, that it had ever 
yet been her lot to listen to. 

After a few minutes she went on again. “It began long ago— 
we may as well talk about it as sit silent—yes, as long ago as Ash- 
cot; but, until yesterday morning, I would as soon have thought 
of cutting my right hand off as of injuring Steven. I swear that. 
Before I married him, you know, I liked Clarendon Whyte. I 
don’t suppose I was in love with him. I don’t suppose I could be 
in love with any one. But Clarendon Whyte suited me. Until 
Arabella turned his foolish head he liked me. Well, then Steven 
Lawrence appeared on the scene; Steven Lawrence in love with 
Katharine Fane’s picture, and come all the way from Mexico to 
marry me. We needn’t dwell on that time, perhaps?” 

“No,” said Katharine, her face sinking down between her hands, 
“No need to dwell on anything that is past now.” 

“T didn’t deliberately accept him, knowing I could never like 
him as well as I could like Clarendon Whyte,” went on Dot, “or I 
might feel guiltier than Ido. I accepted Steven, I married him, 
believing the past to be over, and Clarendon Whyte engaged. 
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That, again, was Arabella’s work. May she be rewarded for it! 
Well, let me try to tell the story in order. You remember the 
first time you ever visited me at Ashcot? You told me Mr. Whyte 
was at Brighton, as intimate as ever with the Derings, not married, 
not thinking of being married: the story had been a ‘ mistake’ of 
Arabella’s. Think if my heart was bitter that night against her, 
against Steven, against the whole world! Next day I wrote him 
a note, a line or two, any one might have seen it, directed to his 
club in London, congratulating him on his engagement, and saying 
that we should hope some day to see him and his wife in Kent, 
For a fortnight no answer came, the fortnight you and Steven used 
to ride and be so much together—Steven’s only happy time, ] 
know, since his marriage.” 

“Oh, Dora, what good can be done by saying all this now?” 

“There is no good to be done by anything I know,” answered 
Dot. “But before execution the worst criminals of our religion are 
allowed to confess themselves, and, as you are the most merciful 
confessor I shall ever get, I choose to make my short shrift to you 
now. Fora fortnight no answer came from him—I suppose that 
was about the time when the hatter’s story became known—then 
he wrote me a letter, heart-broken! from Paris, He had never had 
a thought of marrying; he had never ceased to think of me; had 
considered, although no definite promise had ever passed between 
us, that we were engaged ; had been driven to despair by hearing of 
my marriage, et cetera. . . Well,” went on Dot, with a slight quiver 
of her lip, “I was married, I was made miserable by that letter (it 
was a day Steven was very late, I remember; Uncle Frank’s horse 
went lame or something, and he had to take you home), and I read 
it over and over again, through that wretched afternoon, and felt 
how unjust everything was, and forgave him for writing to me in 
the same sort of way he used to write to me before I was married. 

“That night I made Steven promise to go to Paris—don’t look 
80 surprised; not on the strength of Clarendon Whyte’s letter, 
though I did almost read it aloud to him by mistake, but on one I 
had that day from Grizelda Long. Ever since I came home a kind 
of fever had possessed me, without knowing who was there, to go 
once more to Paris before the damp and horrors of Ashcot killed 
me outright. Next day I walked over to the Dene. Do you 
recollect ? it was Sunday. Aunt Arabella, very cross over Sunday 
books, told me to look above, not out of my own house, for sup- 
port, and Uncle Frank would not hear of Paris; and you, poor 
generous Kate! came to the rescue, and lent me a hundred pounds 
of your own money to help me, and the thing was settled. 

“We came, and I and Clarendon Whyte met. Katharine, you 
needn’t turn your face aside, Youneedn’t be afraid any story of 
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high-flown, guilty love is coming. I’m not so wicked as you think. 
Love has had nothing at all to do with the matter. I met Claren- 
don Whyte, and I liked to be seen with him . . . even now I can’t 
help thinking he was the best-looking and best-dressed man in 
Paris! This dreadful Oxford-street story was not known, and— 
and I could see Lady Sarah Adair liked him! There, the secret is 
told. Lady Sarah liked him, and, flattered though he was by her 
preference, I said to myself she should never take him from me! 
And I kept my word.” 

“ And for this!” exclaimed Katharine, “for a feeling of vanity 
like this, you were prepared to sacrifice your life!” 

“Kate,” said Dot, quietly, “we women, it seems to me, sacrifice 
our lives every day; for vanity, for money, for distinction; for 
anything, everything but love! Ont of all the ruined lives that 
are being lived out in the world I should like to know what pro- 
portion were brought to ruin by love. One in a thousand, should 
you think? I was resolved not to be conquered by Lady Sarah ; 
I liked to be talked about. ‘Clarendon Whyte is the PBéhé’s 
shadow.’ It amused me to know that the people who saw us to- 
gether said this. ‘And she cares as much for him as for the worn 
gloves, the faded bouquet she flings away when the ball is over!’ 
Love? Why, Kate, have I had time to think of love? Should I 
have been contented with my toilettes and my drives, and my part- 
ners, if I had anything very guilty on my conscience ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say!” answered Katharine, as Dot thus indig- 
nantly repudiated the one feeling which might have pleaded, not 
an excuse, not a palliation, but a human, intelligible reason, at 
least, for her betrayal of Steven. “I should have thought perhaps 
something stronger than the wish to be spoken of, or even of out- 
rivalling Lady Sarah Adair, might have been wanted to make you 
forsake your husband’s side,” 

6 And so it was, something very much stronger than cither,” 
answered Dora. “I’m merely giving you the reason why, up toa 
certain point, I received Clarendon Whyte's attentions, Until yee 
terday morning, as I told you, I would have cut off my right hand 
sooner than have injured Steven. The reason that drove me from 
him was fear! Yes, Kate, simple, cowardly, personal fear, I was 
standing on the brink of danger, if you choose, already. Standing 
where any accidental push might send me down, The hand that 
gave that push was Steven's, I swear it, the same ae I would 
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dress | wore was one of which he had expressed his horror; that it 
was an unfit,an unwomanly one! I say all this—but I say one 
thing more. When I came home, as I walked up the step of our 
lodgings—for the last time, by-the-bye! I had no guiltier thought 
than of the delightful evening I had spent, and of how admired I 
had been. . . by artists, Katharine! Of course it’s all over now, 
but mine was the success of the evening—sky-blue and silver, 
and dear little velvet toguet, with a white feather, and in the 
middle of the evening M. Valentin asked to make a sketch of me, 
and the Prince N invited me for three dances . . . very likely, 
was it not, that I should be thinking of running away with Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte at such a time as that! I came home, | say, 
thinking of nothing but the ball—singing, poor fool that 1 was— 
and I pushed open the door—and, as you know, saw Steven. I 
deserved reproaches, suspicions, no doubt of that. I deserved to 
be told that of my own free will I had forfeited my right to return 
to Ashcot— the roof, thank God! that had only sheltered honest 
wives hitherto.’ I deserved, I got all this, and more. Katharine, 
what will you have? When he stood before me, not in a passion 
so much, as in a rage of disappointment—of disgust too deep for 
passion—I admired him! If I had been a man, I thought, I had 
felt, had acted the same. It pierced my heart when he told me I 
might choose what life and associates | liked, so long as life and 
associates were apart from him, for the future. It hurt me like a 
blow when he spoke of the trast he had had in me; the reverence 
—he used that word—the reverence that, in spite of all my follies, 
he had held me in till now. I took his hand: I clang to him; | 
even told him the history of my life before Unele Frank foand mm 
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the world have looked brighter than it did to-day. Serenely golden 
the full moon shone yet, a star beside her, in the south, while all 
along the eastern horizon the cold, pure flush of day was moment- 
arily deepening. Every skeleton oak-leaf, every delicate fir needle 
in the plantations bordering the line was crusted thick with hoar- 
frost. Hoar-frost lay in fantastic pathways along the exposed 
ridges of the orchards, The smoke, already rising from cottage 
and farm-house hearths, floated in ash-colored rings upon the quiet 
air. It was a morning, in spite of latent damp and a thermometer 
at 30, to stir the heart with its beauty—the promises it seemed to 
yield of coming Spring! But nature, as you know, was never 
more for Dora than a back-ground—a setting to her own immediate 
joys and miseries, This flushing sky, these rime-enamelled leaves, 
this confluence of night and day, of Winter and Spring-time, to 
her spoke one drear word—country! That summing-up of hu- 
man desolaticn ; that Siberia, away from Paris, from London even, 
in which the remainder of her days was to be sacrificed. 

She was still gazing, hopeless-faced, through the window, when 
the train stopped just outside the Mount Parnasse station for 
the collection of tickets. “Courage, Dora, courage!” whispered 
Katharine, kindly. ‘Don’t look so down-hearted—remember all 
you are returning to in England.” 

“That’s the very thing I am remembering,” was Dot’s answer. 
“Do you think I should feel as I do if I was going to stay in 
Paris?” 

On quitting the terminus, Lord Petres, by this time more dead 
than alive, went off, at Katharine’s desire, direct to his own house, 
and the cousins started alone, in a fiacre, for the Hotel de Rivoli. 
It was broad daylight now, and in this old-fashioned quarter of the 
town the whole population seemed already astir. Priest hurrying 
to early mass, ruddy milkwomen from the country, bakers stand- 
ing, pale-faced, at the doors of thvir shops, workmen, in blouses, 
issuing from the cheap cafés, where they had been breakfasting on 
their road to work—Dot looked out with listless curiosity at them all, 
“T haven’t seen the streets at this unearthly hour since I was a 
child,” she said. ‘“ Who would believe we were in Paris! How 
chill, how hideous, how exactly alike life must be, here or at Ash- 
cot, to people whose only pleasure is to perform their duties fuith- 
fully !” 

As she spoke, the fiacre made an abrupt turn from the regions of 
narrow, overhanging streets, into one of the broad quays that bor- 
der the Seine, and Modern Paris—fairer, surely, at this hour than 
any city in Europe—lay before them. Paris, without a shadow! a 
picture all in vivid chromes, in subtlest pinks and violets; column, 
and dome, and palace-roof rising white against the sky; the lamps 
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still quivering reflected in the swift, clear river ; the ether of Win- 
ter sunrise, aerial orange ether, defying words and palette alike, 
floating over all. “And to think I’ve lived my last here!” said 
Dora, turning away from the window. “ Paris—dear, dear Paris. 
Whatey er my guilt has been, my eres will be an adequate 
one, for I shall lose you!” 





CHAPTER XLIX, 
HER CONFESSION. 


Ow arriving at the Iotel Rivoli, the first face they saw was Mr, 
Hilliard’s, Katharine’s few hurried lines had been at once so cou- 
tradictory and so blotted, that the poor little Squire, up to the 
present moment, had come to no definite conclusion as to who had 
run away with whom! All he knew was that there had been an 
elopement ; and, on the strength of this knowledge, he had thought 
it his duty to sit up all night (for Mr. Hilliard was a man guided 
strictly by precedents, and, when his sister Olivia ran away with 
the curate, forty years ago, he remembered how no one at home 
took their clothes off for two nights). “ My Kate, my poor children!” 
he cried, running out, bare-headed, across the pavement to meet 
them, and looking back into the empty fiacre for possible delin- 
quents, “ What, alone?” 

“Alone, papa; and too cold and tired to speak,” said Katharine, 
hurrying Dot past the open-eyed waiters. ‘“ You will not see Dora 
again until this evening—for we mean to start, please, just as we 
intended—but, as soon as I have made her warm and given her 
some breakfast, I will come down and tell you everything.” 

And then—for she was no luke-warm Samaritan—Katharine took 
the poor, forlorn runaway whom she has rescued to her own room ; 
with her own hands kindled a blazing fire; ordered breakfast— 
taking it in herself at the door, that not even aservant’s eyes should 
give Dora pain—waited on her; chafed her cold hands; took off 
her wraps; tried to show, by every delicate sign her heart could 
prompt, that they were sisters, not a shadow, not a remembrance 
of Dora’s misdeeds between them! Natural affection, the inalien- 
able bond of a youth spent in common, disposed her, doubtless, to 
this charity; but beyond, deeper ten-fold than all other feelings, 
was the hope that, by extending forgiveness to Dora, she might 
ward off disgrace from Steven. That the world—poor Katharine !— 
might mete out shame to him in inverse proportion to the forgive- 
ness, the tenderness, she lavished upon his wife. “ You have been 
saved, have saved yourself, Dot,” she said, as Dora, rigid and tear- 
less, was sitting, her untasted breakfast at her side, before the fire, 
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“Don’t look so miserable. If we are all to be judged by our inten- 
tions alone, which among us would be saved ?” 

“Saved!” repeated Dot, with something of the old mocking 
spirit; “and for what, I wonder—this world or the next? No 
breakfast, thank you, I never eat till eleven; they may bring me 
my chocolat and a brioche then. Kate”—opening her tired eyes 
wide—* I wonder if there 7s another world after this or not ? ” 

“Oh! Dot!” cried Katharine. Don’t wonder on such a sub- 
ject—believe.” 

“ Wonder—believe!” repeated Dot; “and what is that but a 
different way of saying the same thing. What are words but so 
many vowels and consonants, to which every one puts the meaning 
that suits him best? Now, disgrace (’'m disgraced, of course; I 
don’t want to argue the point for a moment)—but what an arbitrary 
term it is! Ilow dependent upon position, money, the accident of 
being a man or a woman—upon anything, indeed, except the action 
that has incurred it! Sitting here and looking in the fire, I see my 
whole future life spread before me—miserable, if Steven does not take 
me back; more miserable still, if he does. And, in my heart, I don’t 
feel more wicked than I did the day before yesterday! I don’t 
see that I am worse than any of the women I know, whom better 
fortune has kept from being disgraced. Some one must be a loser 
in every game, I suppose, and you can’t tell which side of the table 
is the wrong one, till you have tried it. Well—you or another! 
Where’s the good of complaining ? You've had the excitement of 
the play, and must put up with being beggared!” And Dot 
laughed; the saddest laugh, thought Katharine, that it had ever 
yet been her lot to listen to. 

After a few minutes she went on again. “It began long ago— 
we may as well talk about it as sit silent—yes, as long ago as Ash- 
cot; but, until yesterday morning, I would as soon have thought 
of cutting my right hand off as of injuring Steven. I swear that. 
Before I married him, you know, I liked Clarendon Whyte. I 
don’t suppose I was in love with him. I don’t suppose I could be 
in love with any one. But Clarendon Whyte suited me. Until 
Arabella turned his foolish head he liked me. Well, then Steven 
Lawrence appeared on the scene; Steven Lawrence in love with 
Katharine Fane’s picture, and come all the way from Mexico to 
marry me. We needn’t dwell on that time, perhaps?” 

“No,” said Katharine, her face sinking down between her hands, 
“No need to dwell on anything that is past now.” 

“T didn’t deliberately accept him, knowing I could never like 
him as well as I could like Clarendon Whyte,” went on Dot, “or I 
might feel guiltier than I do. I accepted Steven, I married him, 
believing the past to be over, and Clarendon Whyte engaged. 
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That, again, was Arabella’s work. May she be rewarded for it! 
Well, let me try to tell the story in order. You remember the 
first time you ever visited me at Ashcot ? You told me Mr. Whyte 
was at Brighton, as intimate as ever with the Derings, not married, 
not thinking of being married: the story had been a ‘ mistake’ of 
Arabella’s. Think if my heart was bitter that night against her, 
against Steven, against the whole world! Next day I wrote him 
a note, a line or two, any one might have seen it, directed to his 
club in Londvn, congratulating him on his engagement, and saying 
that we should hope some day to see him and his wife in Kent, 
For a fortnight no answer came, the fortnight you and Steven used 
to ride and be so much together—Steven’s only happy time, ] 
know, since his marriage.” 

“Oh, Dora, what good can be done by saying all this now?” 

“There is no good to be done by anything I know,” answered 
Dot. “But before execution the worst criminals of our religion are 
allowed to confess themselves, and, as you are the most merciful 
confessor I shall ever get, 1 choose to make my short shrift to you 
now. Fora fortnight no answer came from him—TI suppose that 
was about the time when the hatter’s story became known—then 
he wrote me a letter, heart-broken! from Paris. Ie had never had 
a thought of marrying; he had never ceased to think of me; had 
considered, although no definite promise had ever passed between 
us, that we were engaged ; had been driven to despair by hearing of 
my marriage, et cetera. . . Well,” went on Dot, with a slight quiver 
of her lip, “I was married, I was made miserable by that letter (it 
was a day Steven was very late, I remember; Uncle Frank’s horse 
went lame or something, and he had to take you home), and I read 
it over and over again, through that wretched afternoon, and felt 
how unjust everything was, and forgave him for writing to me in 
the same sort of way he used to write to me before I was married. 

“That night I made Steven promise to go to Paris—don’t look 
80 surprised; not on the strength of Clarendon Whyte’s letter, 
though I did almost read it aloud to him by mistake, but on one I 
had that day from Grizelda Long. Ever since I came home a kind 
of fever had possessed me, without knowing who was there, to go 
once more to Paris before the damp and horrors of Ashcot killed 
me outright. Next day I walked over to the Dene. Do you 
recollect ? it was Sunday. Aunt Arabella, very cross over Sunday 
books, told me to look above, not out of my own house, for sup- 
port, and Uncle Frank would not hear of Paris; and you, poor 
generous Kate! came to the rescue, and lent me a hundred pounds 
of your own money to help me, and the thing was settled. 

“We came, and I and Clarendon Whyte met. Katharine, you 
needn’t turn your face aside, You needn’t be afraid any story of 
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high-flown, guilty love is coming. I’m not so wicked as you think. 
Love has had nothing at all to do with the matter. I met Claren- 
don Whyte, and I liked to be seen with him . . . even now I can’t 
help thinking he was the best-looking and best-dressed man in 
Paris! This dreadful Oxford-street story was not known, and— 
and I could see Lady Sarah Adair liked him! There, the secret is 
told. Lady Sarah liked him, and, flattered though he was by her 
preference, I said to myself she should never take him from me! 
And I kept my word.” 

“And for this!” exclaimed Katharine, “for a feeling of vanity 
like this, you were prepared to sacrifice your life !” 

“Kate,” said Dot, quietly, “ we women, it seems to me, sacrifice 
our lives every day; for vanity, for money, for distinction; for 
anything, everything but love! Out of all the ruined lives that 
are being lived out in the world I should like to know what pro- 
portion were brought to ruin by love. One in a thousand, should 
you think? I was resolved not to be conquered by Lady Sarah : 
I liked to be talked about. ‘Clarendon Whyte is the Bébé’s 
shadow.’ It amused me to know that the people who saw us to- 
gether said this. ‘And she cares as much for him as for the worn 
gloves, the faded bouquet she flings away when the ball is over!’ 
Love? Why, Kate, have I had time to think of love? Should I 
have been contented with my toilettes and my drives, and my part- 
ners, if I had anything very guilty on my conscience ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say!” answered Katharine, as Dot thus indig- 
nantly repudiated the one feeling which might have pleaded, not 
an excuse, not a palliation, but a human, intelligible reason, at 
least, for her betrayal of Steven. “I should have thought perhaps 
something stronger than the wish to be spoken of, or even of out- 
rivalling Lady Sarah Adair, might have been wanted to make you 
forsake your husband’s side.” 

“ And so it was, something very much stronger than either,” 
answered Dora. “I’m merely giving you the reason why, up toa 
certain point, I received Clarendon Whyte’s attentions. Until yes- 
terday morning, as I told you, I would have cut off my right hand 
sooner than have injured Steven, The reason that drove me from 
him was fear! Yes, Kate, simple, cowardly, personal fear. I was 
standing on the brink of danger, if you choose, already. Standing 
where any accidental push might send me down. The hand that 
gave that push was Steven’s. I swear it, the same as I would 
swear, dying. You’ve heard—I told you down at Le Mans—how 
I went to that masquerade. (Ah, Kate, what hurts my conscience 
most, is to think I deceived you! Made you, unknowingly, play a 
part in it all.) Well, I told a hundred falsehoods, at least, to get 
there unknown to Steven, I acknowledge everything. I say the 
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dress I wore was one of which he had expressed his horror; that it 
was an unfit,an unwomanly one! I say all this—but I say one 
thing more. When I came home, as I walked up the step of our 
lodgings—for the last time, by-the-bye! I had no guiltier thought 
than of the delightful evening I had spent, and of how admired I 
had been . . . by artists, Katharine! Of course it’s all over now, 
but mine was the success of the evening—sky-blue and silver, 
and dear little velvet toguet, with a white feather, and in the 
middle of the evening M. Valentin asked to make a sketch of me, 
and the Prince N invited me for three dances . . . very likely, 
was it not, that I should be thinking of running away with Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte at such a time as that! I came home, I say, 
thinking of nothing but the ball—singing, poor fool that I was— 
and I pushed open the door—and, as you know, saw Steven. I 
deserved reproaches, suspicions, no doubt of that. I deserved to 
be told that of my own free will I had forfeited my right to return 
to Ashcot—‘ the roof, thank God! that had only sheltered honest 
wives hitherto.’ I deserved, I got all this, and more. Katharine, 
what will you have? When he stood before me, not in a passion 
so much, as in a rage of disappointment—of disgust too deep for 
passion—I admired him! If I had been a man, I thought, I had 
felt, had acted the same. It pierced my heart when he told me I 
might choose what life and associates I liked, so long as life and 
associates were apart from him, for the future. It hurt me like a 
blow when he spoke of the trust he had had in me; the reverence 
—he used that word—the reverence that, in spite of all my follies, 
he had held me in till now. I took his hand; I clung to him; f 
even told him the history of my life before Uncle Frank found me. 
I besought him to have mercy upon me and let me begin my life 
anew—” 

“ And he turned you away from him?” cried Katharine, with 
kindling eyes. “Steven Lawrence turned you away from him when 
you made this last appeal to his pity?” 

“No,” answered Dot; slow and measured her voice grew at this 
part of her confession. “He did what was worse than turning me 
away from him. If he had only done that, on the passion of the 
moment, I would have gone straight to you and Uncle Frank next 
morning and have been safe. He told me that Ashcot should be 
open to me still. He relented so far. Ashcot should be open to 
me still! Ishould live there—if you had seen the expression of 
his face as he said this!—suspected, watched, if not by him by his 
servant ; should have no further possibility—mark that, possibility 
—of misconducting myself to my life’s end. The remainder of my 
days I should spend, on sufferance, in my own house for a prison, 
my husband, or, in his absence, his servant, for my jailor. This 
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was his last determination; and upon this I left him. Shall I 
tell you with what feeling, Kate? The same feeling of trembling, 
sickening fear I used to have of the Mére Mauprat, when she 
would threaten to shut me up on bread and water for having got 
away to the theatre or dancing gardens without her leave! Ive 
no courage. I’ve a heart as small as my body. The thought of 
Barbara watching me, of Steven with that look upon his face that 
I had seen awhile since, frightened me as if I had been a child of 
twelve yet. Where was the good of repentance if this was all that 
was to reward me? I thought. And then I took a note Clarendon 
Whyte had given me as I left him—a note I would have held over 
the candle, have valued at its true worth at any other time—and 
read it, and cried over it till I fell asleep. When I got up, toward 
midday, Steven had been long gone. I began my packing (weary 
and heart-sick though I was, I really meant to return with you and 
Uncle Frank, still), but my hands shook so I couldn’t get on with 
it. Then I told Aglaé to put up my dresses for me, and I went 
into the salon, and by-and-bye Clarendon Whyte came in. 

“T was heart-sick, disgusted with everything, alone—what evil 
chance made you visit me so late that day ?—and when he told me 
he would care for me always, I couldn’t help listening to him. He 
was exquisitely dressed; I never saw him look so handsome; and 
he had brought me some violets—here, I have them, dead in my 
belt !—and he made me confess all about my quarrel with Steven, 
and prayed and besought me to go away with him. I could do 
nothing but cry for a long time; for he wowld talk about this 
chateau in Brittany, that Lord Someone had lent him, and, it seemed 
to me, it would be only flying from one desolation to another to go 
there. But, at last, when he said he would take me to Italy, where 
I should have a chance of getting strong, and where people are 
visited, no matter what they have done aay home, I began to hesi- 
tate. ‘If we had only mew 4d he said, ‘ years of happiness in the 
South might be before us.’ And thenl told him I had control over 
a thousand pounds of my own, and he got more in earnest than 
ever, and repeated—you know how he can repeat poetry—that 
piece of Shelley’s ‘ Epigram,’ ‘Epitaph’—never mind what; the 
piece with a long name—and all about an island in the Aigean, 
and barks, and music, and solitude ; and I told him, at last, if it was 
not for the sake of disgracing you, I thought I would go. I felt 
very wretched. The prospect of being alone with him at a chateau 
in Brittany or on this island, with the music and books, were both 
equally dreary; and, of course, I felt, too, that I should have lost 
my good name, and all that, forever. Still, even this seemed better 
than to return to Ashcot and Barbara, and then, just when I was 
wavering, when a word would have decided me either way, came a 
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ring at the bell, and I heard Grizelda Long’s voice talking with 
Aglaé outside. I jumped up; I wanted to escape to my own room ; 
for my eyes were red, and I didn’t want any one belonging to the 
old life to see me any more; but Mr. Whyte would not let me go. 
‘My friend, Miss Long, was the very best person I could consult 
just now. He happened to know that Miss Long was herself on 
the point of leaving Paris. How if she could be prevailed on to 
accompany me in the first stages of my journey, and thus soften 
off the shock I seemed to be so much in dread of for my rela- 
tions ?’ 

“ Well, Grizelda Long came in, and at the end of half an hour 
everything was arranged. I dare say, now I come to think of it, 
the plan was made up between them beforehand: Grizelda, during 
the last two or three days had, I know, parted company abruptly 
with her employer, so as likely as not Mr. Whyte made it worth 
her while to undertake the part she played. What does this mat- 
ter tome? I never want to speak either of their names from this 
hour till I die. They settled it all—the train we were to go by, 
the letter I should write, all, and then Clarendon Whyte went 
away; Grizelda Long began to help Aglaé to pack my things; and 
two hours later the note to you was written, and we had started. 

“TI don’t know how other people feel when they find themselves 
on the road to ruin,” went on Dot, after a minute’s pause. “ From 
what I have read in novels and poetry, I should have judged that 
the first few hours, at least, of the down-hill journey would be 
pleasant ones. I speak for myself, and say they were the most 
thoroughly miserable hours that ever I have known in my life. I 
looked every now and then at Clarendon Whyte as he sat opposite 
me (Grizelda Long went to the other end of the carriage, and os- 
tentatiously turned her face toward the window), and I knew that 
I did not love him; that in four-and-twenty hours, with no one 
else to look at, no one else to speak to,I should be as weary of 
hearing him repeat poetry as I had ever been of the tick-tack of 
the kitchen clock at Ashcot! I knew that I should get weary of 
any one, alone, and away from the distractions and amusements. 
I can’t say I felt remorse—like what you read of in books, I was 
horribly sorry for myself. I hated the thought of Brittany as if 1 
had lived there for years. If it had been possible—I mean if 1 
could have been sure the story would never be known, and if all 
my dresses and my trinkets had not been registered on to Brest—' 
would have got out, yes, at Versailles station, and gone back to 
Paris. I felt a kind of rage as I looked at Clarendon Whyte lean- 
ing back, indifferent, in his dainty velvet coat and lavender gloves, 
and thought how lightly the misery and shame would fall on Aim, 
and—yes, Kate, I thought this already! how certain he would be, 
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when my thousand pounds were spent, and his last conquest suffi- 
ciently talked of, to leave me to whatever life I chose to make for 
myself. I thought of you, married to Lord Petres; I thought of 
Arabella—of every woman I knew; and felt how unutterably 
more miserable I was fated to be than all. Clarendon Whyte 
leaned forward at last, and whispered—there were other people in 
the carriage—something about the south and the Mediterranean 
being the land for passionate lovers. ‘I shall die long before you 
go there,’ I answered, for, indeed, I felt ill when I started, and the 
cold and damp of that horrid evening had made me.worse ; ‘or, at 
least, I hope so!’ And after that he did not make any more at- 
tempts at consolation till we got to Le Mans. 

“Katharine, you know the rest. Grizelda Long, who arranged 
the journey, saying that she understood Bradshaw better than any 
human being living, had brought us by a wrong train. We must 
wait some hours at Le Mans before the mail train for Brest would 
take us up. Our luggage, as we had had it booked on, was all 
right; so were we. Our tickets were perfectly en régle, only—we 
had got to wait. I think I was rather glad of the delay. It amused 
me to hear how Clarendon Whyte swore. He had, at leas:, a tem- 
per, I thought. There would be something beyond looking at 
swamps in Brittany and reading poetry to make the time pass! 
And then, in my heart, I had a thoaght—not a hope, exactly, but 
a thought—that something might happen yet, some one arrive by 
that late train from Paris, and save me.” 

“And that something happened,” cried Katharine. “ Lord Petres 
and I arrived; and brought you back from misery to happiness.” 

But Dora’s eyes filled; she turned her face wearily away from 
Katharine. “You came, Kate; you brought me back; but, as to 
happiness . . . Only a miracle could give me that, and we’ve no 
miracles on the earth now. Happiness to me means Paris, and 
knowing people I like, and wearing becoming clothes, and being 
asked to dinners and balls—the very desires of the flesh (as Mr. 
Lyte would tell them at Bethel), that have already been my 
ruin!” 

So ended Dora’s confession—not an edifying one. A confession— 
showing the frivolous or butterfly aspect of our many-sided life in as 
pitiable a light as the sternest moralist could desire ; yet still, as far 
as the manner of recital went, possessing the merit of truth. 
Truth, barer, more absolute, perhaps, than a woman of higher 
nature could have brought herself to utter. For, in higher natures, 
whatever their guilt, some spark of self respect, which begets 
silence, must remain vital to the last. 
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F there did not something else go to the making of literature 
besides mere literary skill, how long ago the old bards and 
Biblical writers would have been superseded by the learned pro- 
fessors and gentlemanly versifiers of later times. Is there, to-day, 
a popular poet using the English language, who does not, in techni- 
cal acquirements and in the artificial adjuncts of poetry—rhyme, 
metre, melody, and especially sweet, dainty fancies —surpass 
Europe’s and Asia’s loftiest and oldest? Indeed, so marked is the 
success of the latter-day poets in this respect, that any ordinary 
reader may well be puzzled, and ask, if the shaggy old antique 
masters are poets, what are the refined and euphonious producers 
of our own day? 

If we were to inquire what this something else is, which is the 
prerequisite to any deep and lasting success in literature, we should 
undoubtedly find that it is the man behind the book. It is the 
fashion of the day to attribute all splendid results to genius and 
culture. But genius and culture are not enough. The quality of 
simple manhood, and the universal human traits, which form the 
bond of union between man and man, which form the basis of 
society, of the family, of government, of friendship, are quite 
overlooked; and the credit is given to some special facility, or 
brilliant and lucky hit. Does any one doubt that the great poets 
and artists are made up mainly of the most common universal 
human characteristics? that in them, though working to other 
ends, is all that make the soldier, the sailor, the farmer, the dis- 
coverer, the bringer-to-pass in any field, and that their work is 
good and enduring in proportion as it is saturated and fertilized by 
the qualities of these? Good human stock is the main dependence. 
No great poet ever appeared except from a race of good fighters, 
good eaters, good sleepers, good breeders. Literature dies with the 
decay of the wnliterary element. It is not in the spirit of some- 
thing far away in the clouds or under the moon, something ethereal, 
visionary, and anti-mundane, that Angelo, Dante, and Shakespeare 
work, but in the spirit of the common Nature, and the homeliest 
facts: through these, and not away from them, the path of the 
creator lies. 

In imaginative works, especially, much depends upon the quality 
of mere weight. A stern, material inertia is indispensable. It is 
like the immobility and power of resistance of a piece of ordnance, 
upon which the force and efficacy of the projectile finally depend. 
In the most daring flights of the master, there is still something 
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which remains indifferent and uncommitted, and which acts as re- 
serve power, making the man always superior to his work. In 
Homer, there is much that is not directly available for Homer’s 
purposes as a poet. This is his personality—the real Homer— 
which lies deeper than his talents and skill, and which works 
through these by indirections, This gives the authority; this is 
the unseen backer, which makes every promise good. 

What depths can a man sound but his own, or what heights ex- 
plore? “ We carry within us,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “the won- 
ders we seek without us.” 

Indeed, there is a strict moral or ethical dependence of the capac- 
ity to conceive or project great things, upon the capacity to be or 
do them. It is as true as any law of hydraulics or statics, that 
the workmanship of a man can never rise above the level of his 
character. He can never adequately say or do anything greater 
than he himself is. There is no such thing, for instance, as deep 
insight into the mystery of Creation, without integrity and sim- 
plicity of character. 

“In the highest mental results and conditions the whole being 
sympathizes. The perception of a certain range of truth, such as 
is indicated by Plato, Hegel, Swedenborg, and which is very far 
trom what is called “ religious” or “ moral,” I should regard as the 
best testimonial that could be offered of a man’s probity and essen- 
tial nobility of soul. Is it possible to imagine a fickle, inconstant, 
or a sly, vain, mean person reading and appreciating Emerson? 
Think of the real men of scienve, the great geologists and astrono- 
mers, one opening up time, the other space! Shall mere intellectual 
acumen be accredited with these immense results? What noble 
pride, self-reliance, and continuity of character underlie Newton’s 
deductions !; 

Only those books are for the making of men into which a man 
has gone in the making. Mere professional skill and sleight of 
hand, of themselves, are to be apprized as lightly in letters 
as in war or government, or any kind of leadership. Strong 
native qualities only avail in the long run; and the more these 
dominate over the artificial endowments, sloughing or dropping 
the latter in the final result, the more we are refreshed and enlarged. 
Who has not, at some period of: his life, been captivated by the 
rhetoric and fine style of nearly all the popular authors of the 
Ruskin and Kingsley sort ? but, at last, waked up to discover that 
behind these brilliant names was no strong, loving man, but only 
a refined taste, a fertile invention, or a special talent of some 
kind or another. 

Think of the lather of the modern novel, and the fashion-plate 
men and women that figure in them! Take Dickens out of his 
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special beat of low caricature, and what is he? What noble person 
has he sketched? The utter poverty of almost every current 
novelist in any grand universal human traits in his own character, 
is shown in nothing more clearly than in the kind of interest the 
reader takes in his books. We are led along solely by the ingenuity 
of the plot, and a silly desire to see how the affair came out. What 
must be the effect, long continued, of this class of jugglers working 
upon the sympathies and the imagination of a nation of gestating 
women ? 

How the best modern novel collapses before the homely but im- 
mense human significance of Homer’s celestial swine-herd enter- 
taining divine Ulysses, or even the solitary watchman, in Aischylus’ 
Agamemnon; crouched, like a night-dog, on the roofs of the Atreidx, 
waiting for the signal fires that should announce the fall of sacred 
Ilion. 

But one need not look long, even in contemporary British litera- 
ture, to find a man. In the author of “Characteristics” and “ Sar- 
tor Resartus,” we surely encounter one of the true heroic cast. 
We are made aware that here is something more than a littérateur, 
something more than genius. Here is veracity, homely directness 
and sincerity, and strong primary idiosyncracies. Here the man 
enters into the estimate of the author. There is no separating 
them, as there never is in great examples. A curious perversity 
runs through all, but in no way vitiates the result. In both his 
moral and intellectual natures, Carlyle seems made with a sort of 
stub and twist, like the best gun-barrels. The knotty and corru- 
gated character of his sentences suits well the peculiar and intense 
activity of his mind. What a transition from his terse and sharply- 
articulated pages, brimming with character and life, and a strange 
mixture of rage, humor, tenderness, poetry, philosophy, to the cold 
disbelief and municipal splendor of Macaulay! Nothing in Car- 
lyle’s contributions seems fortuitous. It all flows from a good and 
sufficient cause in the character of the man. 

Every great man is, in a certain way, an Atlas, with the weight 
of the world upon him. And if one is to criticise at all, he may 
say that if Carlyle had not been quite so conscious of this weight, 
his work would have been better done. Yet, to whom do we owe 
more, even as Americans? Anti-democratic in his opinions, he 
surely is not so in spirit, or in the quality of his make. The no- 
bility of labor, and the essential nobility of man, were never so 
effectively preached before. Is it a king-bee he would foster? But 
the bread he has put in his hive would make all king-bees, and all 
king-bees workers. What kind of bees is this mock pollen of the 
popular poets calculated to feed? The deadliest enemy of De- 
mocracy is not the warning or dissenting voice. Noone knows that 
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better than Walt Whitman. But it is this spirit, rife among us, 
which would engraft upon our hardy Western stock the sickly and 
decayed standards of the expiring feudal world. 

If we except “ Leaves of Grass” and Emerson’s works, there is 
little as yet in American literature that shows much advance be- 
yond the merely conventional and scholastic. Thoreau occupies 
a niche by-himself; but Thoreau was not a great personality; far 
from it; yet his writings have a strong characteristic flavor. There 
is a real electric discharge into the mind from every page. He is 
anti-scorbutic, like leeks and onions. He has reference, also, to the 
highest truths. 

Ig is very likely true that our most native and original characters 
do not yet take to literature. It is, perhaps, too early in the day. 
Iron and lime have to pass through the vegetable before they can 
reach the higher organization of the animal, and may be this West- 
ern nerve and heartiness will yet emerge on the intellectual plane. 
God grant that it be Western nerve and heartiness when it gets 
there, and not Eastern wit and epigram ! 

In Abraham Lincoln we had a character of a very marked and 
lofty type, the most suggestive study or sketch of the future Amer- 
ican man that kas yet appeared in our history. How broad, uncon- 
ventional, and humane! How democratic! how adhesive! No 
fine arabesque carvings, but strong, unhewn, native traits, and deep 
lines of care, toil, and human sympathy. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech is one of the most genuine and characteristic utterances in 
our annals. It has the true antique simplicity and impressiveness. 
It came straight from the man, ang is as sure an index of character 
as the living voice, or the physiognomy, or the personal presence is, 
Indeed, it may be said of Mr. Lincoln’s entire course while at the 
head of the natjon, that no President, since the first, ever in his 
public acts allowed the man so fully to appear, or showed so little 
disposition to retreat behind the featureless political mask, which 
seems to adhere to the idea of gubernatorial dignity. 

It would be hardly fair to cite Everett’s speech on the same occa- 
sion as a specimen of the opposite style, wherein ornate scholarship 
and the pride of talents dominate. Yet, a stern critic would be 


obliged to say that, as an author, Everett allowed, for the most 


part, only the expurgated, complimenting, drawing-room man to 


speak ; and that, considering the need of America to be kept virile 
and brodd at all hazards, his contribution, both as man and writer, 
falls immeasurably short of that of Abraham Lincoln. 

But the absence of anything like strong and matured personal- 
ities in the mass of American productions, in art, novels, poetry, 
histories, sermons, etc., shows itself mainly in two ways. First, in 
the imitation of, or undue deference to, foreign modes and stand- 
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ards, Who dare attempt, or is capable of conceiving to attempt, 
anything unprecedented ? The great man always believes in him- 
self, and in his own opportunities and land. The supreme excel- 
lence of the literatures we have inherited, and which have formed 
the basis of our culture, make it all the more imperative for the 
American man to resist their tyranny, either as models or guides, 
and seek in his own consciousness for types equally adequate and 
characteristic. 

Secondly, in the sleepless anxiety which possesses most writers to 
make a sensation. Not to penetrate deep, and astonish, as great 
power always astonishes, but to court attention by smartness and ver- 
bal display. How the great man stays at home, as it were; finding 
a few plain things sufficient, or else gives the impression of easily 
drawing things within his own sphere; while the third-rate writer is 
forever on the search, straining, attitudinizing and disjointing, to 
keep up the interest. Veracity, truth of ensemble, which is the 
main matter, is quite lost sight of in the all-absorbing desire for 
some special opportunity to shine. If the issue is presented be- 
tween the strict truth and a bon mot or a brilliant epigram, there is 
not a moment’s hesitation in choosing the latter. Many sketches 
of travel, experiences, descriptions of places, ete., in the journals 
and magazines, are so cooked up and so highly seasoned, that one 
is utterly at a loss what, or how much, to believe. What a noble 
specimen of its kind, and how free from any verbal tricks or admix- 
ture of literary sauce, is Thoreau’s “ Maine Woods!” 

Can there be any doubt about the traits and outward signs of a 
noble character, and is not the style of an author the manners of 
his soul ? 

Is there a lyceum lecturer in the country who is above maneu- 
vring for the applause of his audience? I would go any reasonable 
number of miles to hear such. This direct effort to excite admira- 
tion vitiates every writer in the land. Even in the best, there is 
something of the air and manners of a performer on exhibition. 
The newspaper, or magazine, or book, is a sort of raised platform 
upon which the advertiser advances before a gaping and expectant 
crowd. Truly, how well he handles his subject! He turns it over, 
and around, and inside out, and top side down. He tosses it about; 
he twirls it; he takes it apart and puts it together again, and knows 
well beforehand where the applause will come in, Any reader, in 
taking up the antique authors, must be struck by the contrast. 
Pass, for instance, from Victor Hugo to A’schylus. Aischylus is as 
unconscious of observation as Nature is, and is intent only on the 
approbation of his own conscience ; while Hugo, in his best pas- 
sages, never forgets his audience. Aischylus never paints; Hugo 
perpetually, 
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On the whole, the old authors are better than the new. The real 
question of literature is not simplified by culture or a multiplication 
of books, as the conditions of life are always the same, and are not 
made one whit easier by all the myriads of men and women who 
have lived upon the globe. The standing want is never for more 
skill, but for newer, fresher power—a more plentiful supply of arte- 
rial blood. The discoverer, or the historian, or the man of science, 
may begin where his predecessor left off, but the poet, or any artist, 
must go back for a fresh start. With him it is always the first day 
of creation, and he must begin at the stump or nowhere. 

Joun Burroveus. 








PARTING IN HOPE. 





S mists, slow creeping down the mountain’s side, 
Wrap the clear heaven in their ashen veil, 
And, rolling over field and forest wide, 
Quench the fair landscape, and its glories pale : 


So now the grief of parting clouds my sky, 
And filmy tear-drops float across my sight, 

Hiding the joys which still around me lie, 
And of my soul obscuring all the light. 


Yet, with the coming of another day, 
These dull, dark mists shall lift into the air; 
The morning wind their fragments sweep away, 
And leave a fresher, brighter verdure there. 


Thus, too, hope whispers, shall the future bring 
Thee back again in tender love and true. 

Once more my saddened heart shall wake and sing, 
And in thy presence its glad life renew. 


Tuomas Hircncock. 




















THE FIGHT AT FISHER’S HILL. 


HE State of Virginia is, by appointment of nature, a splendid 
field for the practice of the art of war. Perhaps nowhere, in 
all our wide territory, can so many diversities of surface be found 
within the same stretch of area; diversities which are everything 
in war, and always enter largely into the plans and calculations of 
great commanders. It had been demonstrated, long before civil 
war in America familiarized us with these matters, how a slight 
inequality of ground may cause the defeat of an army, and how 
the day may be lost because an insignificant muddy creek runs be- 
tween the battle-field and the reserve; and we may well believe 
that “the stars, in their courses, fought against Sisera” not more 
truly than the natural features of the land have fought for and 
against the hosts that have closed over them in the grapple of war. 
During the late war, Virginia was the great central theatre of 
the strife; and neither North nor South could have wished fora 
more perfect field for the exhibition of grand tactics. In other 
countries of the earth, nature has been content to assign to each 
some striking natural feature; in our land of magnificent extent 
she has multiplied them, and lavished variety through its length 
and breadth. And thus the Old Dominion teems with salient points 
and protected coverts, which for five years were the objects of 
plans and counter-plans, and which were marched for and fought 
over again and again. She has within her borders great rivers, 
majestic mountains, and plains, and hills, and valleys in profusion ; 
and to all these the wills of generals and the movements of armies 
were made subservient. But more especially is this true of the 
magnificent mountain system of Virginia—the giant ranges which 
bisect the State from corner to corner, lifting up their venerable 
battlements toward the skies, and leaving their earthfast feet in the 
streams which are born of them. They circumscribed the field of 
warfare, and limited communication across it to a few gaps which 
pierce their sides; the army which would fight when flanked by 
them, must remember that there is no way of retreat up their 
frowning sides; the partisan found shelter and concealment among 
them; and often and again, from their skyward summits, the red 
lights of the signal corps, or their white banners, telegraphed to 
far-distant points the progress of an army, the fortunes of a battle, 
or the joyful note of victory. 
The traveller who follows the turnpike south from Winchester 
will reach the little straggling town of Strasburg after a short 
day’s journey ; and, having reached it, he may well pause and look 
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about him at the works of nature. Facing sonthward, he will 
have upon his left the line of the Blue Ridge, grandly massive ; 
further away on his right is the North Mountain, a parallel range,’ 
between which and the other lies the Shenandoah Valley, opulent 
in agriculture and natural beauty. To the east of the Blue Ridge 
is the Luray Valley; along its side flows the smooth current of the 
Shenandoah ; while, pushed out from the range, like an outpost, is 
the bold front of the Massanutten Mountain, its side rising in an 
almost perpendicular wall from the river. Passing just beyond 
Strasburg, you will cross over a little stream called Tumbling 
Brook, brawling its way to the river; and here let us pause a mo- 
ment and look up. We are at the base of Fisher’s Hill, the bold, 
bluff-like eminence which runs east and west, from mountain-range 
to mountain-range. Its summit is a stretch of table-land, upon 
which the highway runs southerly to Staunton and beyond; its 
sides are precipitous, bare and rocky in places, and elsewhere 
covered with thick growths of forest—but always difficult of access 
and ascent. The highway clambers a doubtful, zigzag course to 
the top, and where it crosses the brook is a stone bridge, where it 
would seem that the old story of Leonidas and Thermopyle might 
be repeated. Such is Fisher’s Hill—a natural fortification, appa- 
rently an impregnable one, Virginia’s outwork against Northern 
invasion, a tower of refuge to her Shenandoah army in time of de- 
feat or over-pressure ; in brief, 
A castle, built by nature’s hand, 
To frown defiance on the foe. 

“It was here,” said a Richmond journal, after Sheridan’s victory 
at this place, “that Stonewall Jackson was accustomed to repair 
when threatened by the combined advances of Banks, Fremont, 
and McDowell; and here, perched and fortified upon this high 
vantage-ground, he could overlook the Valley even to the Pennsyl- 
vania border, like an outspread map, and wait in security for the 
coming of his foes.” 

True; and History, when it speculates, may ask whether the 
result of the war in the Valley might not have been different, or, 
at least, indefinitely postponed, had Jubal Early faithfully pursued 
this policy of the great chieftain whom he succeeded, and, after re- 
tiring from the front of Washington in July, 1864, set himself down 
upon th<e* heights, and bidden Phil. Sheridan and his thirty thousand 
fight him there, when they would fight. His controlling motive in 
sacrificing this splendid position, and allowing himself to be drawn 
into battle at Winchester, was doubtless the securing of the plen- 
teous harvest of the lower Valley; but the mistake was one, as we 
can now well understand, which cost him his army, and gave the 
Valley permanently to our arms. 
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The spot whither I have conducted the reader is one prolific with 
reminiscences of the war; here and within hail have some of its 
most stirring events occurred. Look eastward at the mountain 
wall, and you will see a shade lighter than its hazy blue in the dim 
distance. That is Manassas Gap, through which, in June, 1861, 
Johnston and his army poured over the mountains to the salvation 
of Beauregard at Bull Run. Nearer us, on the same line of vision, 
is Front Royal, where, almost a year later, Banks’ outposts were 
cut to pieces by Jackson’s sudden, stealthy descent from the Luray ; 
and from this point the memorable retreat began. Ascend the 
hill, and, far off to the southeast, you behold Cedar Mountain, 
which, a few weeks later, looked down upon a most stubborn and 
bloody fight; and between us and it are the fields of Cross Keys, 
of Harrisonburg, and of Newmarket, where the varying fortunes 
of the war shifted now to one side and now to the other. Look 
northwardly; mark the course of Cedar Creek, as it winds along to 
the river, and the romantic story of the battle that has made its 
name immortal in history will at once occur to you. Nor far be- 
yond is Kearnestown, where Shields and Jackson measured arms, 
to the discomfiture of the latter; just beyond is Winchester, with 
the Opequan Creek skirting it, over which, on a pleasant September 
day in 1864, sixty thousand men, in blue and gray, fought for live long 
hours, at close musket range, one of the most obstinate and sangui- 
nary battles of the war. Still further north are Darksville, Bunker 
Hill, and Martinsburg, where the armies and their detachments fought 
and maneuvred; and, easterly from Winchester, you can plainly 
see where the gigantic hills rear themselves up around Harper’s 
Ferry, now forever memorable from the strife which, in and over 
this cauldron of nature, has boiled, and smoked, and roared. The 
Shenandoah Valley must be forever named as classic ground in the 
story of the great war; and, out of all its conflicts, none can be named 
where victory was so audaciously wrenched from the obstacles that 
nature set up against us, nor won with the exhibition of greater pluck 
and soldierly spirit, than in the Fight at Fisher’s Hill, whereof I 
write. . 

It is the imperfection of history that it glances at, but does not 
faithfully report, the battles of a war, excepting those of the first 
magnitude. It tells us,* in regard to the one which I have named, 
that, “advancing the Sixth Corps against the front, and the Nine- 
teenth on the left of the rebel stronghold, Sheridan again sent the 
Eighth on a long circuit around on the right, striking heavily in flank 
and rear, while a vigorous attack in front broke the enemy’s centre.” 
True again; but here we learn nothing of the tremendous difficul- 
ties which beset this mountain-way to victory, or of the spirit, and 


* Vide Greeley’s “American Conflict,” Vol. II., p. 610. 
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rush, and roar, and tumult of the fight that for an hour before the 
sunset of October 22d, 1864, raged over the precipitate sides 
of Fisher’s Hill. Nor is it to be expected that history, deal- 
ing with events in the war more than in detail, will stop to tell the 
story of how each field of the war was lost or won. Of those who 
were actual participants in the strife, something of this kind is 
rightfully expected. It is for them, now, while these stirring 
scenes are fresh and vivid in mind, to portray them as best they 
can, so that all the glories of these desperate fields may not be 
obscured in the one word “victory,” or lost in the other word, 
“defeat.” And, writing only in the spirit of one who ardently de- 
sires that due praise may be given to the achievements of our 
Union army, as well as that no just praise on the score of good 
fighting may be withheld from the Confederate arms, I desire 
briefly to tell the story of this one day, as I saw it. 

The battle of Winchester was fought and won on the afternoon 
of Monday, and Early’s proud and well-appointed host of veterans 
was driven from the field in disorder, almost in panic. So close and 
desperate a fight as this had been was morally certain to result in 
overwhelming defeat for the one side or the other; and when, at 
five o’clock, the Confederate army broke up and withdrew, under 
the combined attacks of the cavalry and the Eighth Corps on its 
flank, and the infantry and artillery in front, the retreat was 
speedily converted into a hurried flight before our cavalry. It was 
not in human endurance that our infantry, after the toils of the last 
twenty-four hours, could follow immediately in the pursuit, al- 
though the formidable position at Fisher’s Hill, which invited the 
defeated army to a new stand and another battle, was well known 
to General Sheridan. But he knew, too, that his exhausted soldiers 
could do no more without rest—rest and sleep, which I think the 
wearied body craves vastly more than the starving man craves 
food, And so that night the fires of our tired and crippled, but vic- 
torious, army glowed on the field of its valor, while every man in 
gray, horse and foot, whom the chances of the fight had left able to 
fly, sped southward toward Fisher’s Hill. Through Winchester 
the disordered throng hastened at sunset, deaf to the frantic ap- 
peals of the women, who rushed into the streets with sneering 
cries, “For shame! for shame! Is this the way you mean to pro- 
tect us?” Across the Opequan, on to Kearnestown, through 
Newtown, Middletown, and Strasburg they went, weary and foot- 
sore, beaten and dispirited, but not hopeless—for the flag of the 
stars and bars, which still waved over their regiments, was to be 
planted on the summit of Fisher’s Hill, and victory might even yet 
be retrieved. So, at least, thought Early and his lieutenants: and 
this spirit was infused through the command. “To Fisher’s Hill! 
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to Fisher’s Hill!” was the ery which reanimated the broken regi- 
ments; and after midnight the inhabitants of Strasburg were 
roused from their beds to see the army which had that day retreated 
from Winchester flitting like a spectral host through the streets, 
and mounting the steep sides of Fisher’s Hill. 

In the early morning we took the road in pursuit. More than 
twenty miles to the south, where the valley narrows by the ap- 
proximation of the Blue Ridge and North Mountain, we could see 
the hill lifting itself up menacingly to our advance; and presently 
the sullen boom and roar of heavy artillery told us that the enemy 
had guns in position on its summit, and were disputing the way 
with our cavalry. More and more frequent grew the discharges as 
we advanced, and aides flew out at a gallop now and then up the 
road, while from the roof of every high house, as we advanced, sig 
nal flags waved and fluttered. The story which their mysterious 
language told to Sheridan, not to us, was simply this: The enemy 
have made a stand on the hill; they have several pieces of cannon 
there, and apparently a respectable army of infantry ; their pickets 
are near Strasburg. This we did not know; but our campaigning 
of the previous Summer had given us a knowledge of Fisher’s Hill, 
and the designs of the enemy were as plain to us as to the general 
commanding. Nor was the result at all certain to us. We had, it 
is true, the prestige of victory, and the Confederates had the dis- 
couragement of defeat; but their army, even if but a fragment of 
an army, was made up of veterans, and now occupied one of the 
best defensive positions in Virginia; and that it would be held 
with all the stubbornness of veterans, we could not doubt. Was 
it practicable to storm it? This was the question asked by many 
a soldier of himself and his comrades, as our army marched on, 
over the highway and across the fields in three parallel columns ; 
and we answered it ourselves in the huzzas that greeted our leader 
as he rode slowly between them, nodding and bowing, his keen 
eyes glancing at every regiment, and his rosy face joyous with 
smiles. We had cheered him on the battle-field the day before, 
when, in the most critical hour of the afternoon, with the two 
armies hailing lead into each other’s ranks at the distance of barely 
two hundred yards, he dashed up and down the line, exhorting the 
men to stand fast to their terrible work; and we cheered him now 
when we saw him among us, ready to lead us against the same 
enemy, through and over whatever obstacles might lie between. 
No commander, I verily believe, ever succeeded in establishing 
himself so firmly in the faith of those under him as Philip H. 
Sheridan. He is the impersonation of victory; he looks it; he 
talks it; unlike other generals, he not only plans, but also exe- 
cutes; and when he has loosed the elements of warfare, he will 
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always be present to “ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm.” 

The army was halted before night, just north of Strasburg, and 
ordered to bivouac. Our proximity to the enemy was announced 
in the order that no fires must be kindled ; and my own regiment 
camped down ina ravine, and passed the night in comparative 
comfort, having previously partaken of an unostentatious repast of 
very hard bread, very raw salt pork, and water. Several of the 
curious who went out to make discoveries returned with the infor- 
mation that a reconnoissance in force had gone out; and at inter- 
vals through the night the sullen booming of artillery disturbed 
our sleep. 

The following day was the 21st ; a day of excitement, but not of 
fighting. The movements of the army made it passably certain 
that Sheridan had assured himself of the enemy’s position, and 
now sought to bring his army into good order for the grapple. My 
regiment was moved out upon the heights west of the town, where 
it lay most of the day with stacked arms, watching the grand dis- 
play around us. Far back were the immense masses of the Eighth 
Corps, silent, motionless, waiting to be brought into position; 
nearer us was the Nineteenth, weaker in numbers, but proud with 
the laurels of the last battle on its victorious banners; and here, 
close at hand, moving into the woods on the left, regiment after 
regiment, brigade after brigade, was the gallant Sixth, which had 
been assigned to the centre. The Nineteenth took the left, descend- 
ing the slopes and passing into and around the town; the Eighth, 
late in the day, continued the line to the right. It was all done in 
silence, without drum-beat or note of fife; and when the movement 
was completed, Fisher’s Hill was girdled with the lines of Sheri- 
dan’s infantry, while the heavy artillery occupied an eminence in 
the rear, where an earthwork had been built by General Banks on 
a former campaign. The lines of our army followed the course of 
the hill, the left wing being somewhat refused, to meet the charac- 
ter of the ground. Strasburg, lying ina little hollow nook be- 
tween the ridges and the foot of the hill, looked out at sunset and 
saw the fires of Early’s army glowing all along its summit, while 
its base was belted by our own. All things seemed in readiness 
for an assault at the first gleam of daylight. 

The regiment of which I was a captain had been reserved to 
picket the extreme flank of the Nineteenth Corps; and in the 
darkness of early evening we received orders to move there as fast 
as possible, and relieve the One Hundred and Sixteenth New 
York. We stumbled through ravines and over ascents, skirting 
the north of Strasburg; and, marching through it, left five com- 
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panies for reserve, under the major. There were no other field 
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officers, for the late battles had dealt hardly with us, and I was 
ordered to take command of the outposts. I marched with the 
right wing of the regiment a hundred rods up the road, whence 
we deviated into the middle of a large field. “Here leave a com- 
pany for reserve,” said the officer whom I relieved. I did so, and 
then, hoping to become immediately familiar with the ground, I 
accompanied the other four to the picket line, which I traversed 
from end to end, a distance of rather more than a mile, and was 
quite glad to find my way back to the reserve in the dark, after 
being made the subject of suspicion by the vigilance of every sen- 
tinel. 

I wrapped my poncho about me, and reclined before some 
smouldering embers. Little or nothing could be judged of our 
position ; nothing could be seen more than the occasional glow of 
a distant fire from the long line, or a gleam of light from the town. 
Of a sudden, a burst of instrumental music came to my ears, and 
the familiar strains of “ Dixie,” played by a full band, came across 
the river. It was, I presume, the headquarters band of one of the 
Confederate generals, on their extreme right, and, though I then 
judged it to be very near, and sent out immediately to warn the 
pickets to increased vigilance, it was in reality more than a mile 
distant. Certain conditions of the atmosphere of a still night are 
surprisingly favorable to the transmission of sound, of which truth 
this was a striking example. After “ Dixie,” we were regaled 


with “ Bonny Eloise,” and then, wonderful to relate, with “John | 


Brown,” and “ Yankee Doodle.” The two last raised serious 
doubts within me, for the moment, as to which side this music 
came from; but there could be no real doubt. It was a Confeder- 
ate band, playing within the Confederate lines, although it seemed 
decidedly unique to hear the old air of “John Brown” from such 
a source, 

When daylight came our position was at once made clear. 
Straight in front of us was the stalwart Massanutten, his gigantic 
bastion rising frowningly above our heads, hardly a rifle-shot away. 
The river ran at his base ; our picket line was posted obliquely to 
it, covering the left flank of the corps, with our backs to Stras- 
burg. A stretch of meadow land lay between us and the river; 
across it were scattered houses, and the land beyond gradually 
ridged up to the mountains. There was no reveille along our ex- 
tended line, nor was there note or sign of attack. 1 visited the 
outposts during the morning, and repeated orders and cautions; 
and the day wore away till noon without change or excitement. 

Not without incident, however; during the morning there was 
a misadventure among us, which I recollect as the most ludicrous 
among all my experiences. A vagrant soldier, one of the class of 
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“bummers” who are nothing if not continually eating and drink- 
ing, had stolen forth from the reserve, bent upon plunder, and par- 
ticularly upon eatable plunder. A row of bee-hives in a yard near 
by attracted his attention; and, capturing one of them, he bore it 
triumphantly back to the reserve. It proved a perfect Pandora’s 
Box of ills to my little command. Just as he reached us, one of 
the bees stung him severely, causing him to drop the hive; when 
the whole swarm rushed out upon us, scattering the reserve to the 
four corners of the lot, and stinging right and left. Before I could 
get away from the infected neighborhood, I was stung four times 
about the face. All over the field, the unhappy soldiers were 
rolling and twisting about in the grass; the air resounded with 
their laughter and expletives ; and the bees settled in a great, angry 
cloud directly above the stacked arms, as if to forbid our resuming 
them. To add to the ridiculous aspect of the scene, the outposts, 
observing the commotion, took the alarm, faced toward us, and 
prepared to repel a rear attack. When we were enabled to gather 
again about the arms, there was such an assemblage of swelled and 
rueful countenances as is not often seen. 

About noon, and while the lull which preceded the storm was 
yet unbroken, the field officer of the day rode up with orders, 

“General Emory directs you to open fire along your front,” he 
said. “If there is anything across there, he wants to know it.” 

I complied ; and for half the afternoon the long picket line was 
noisy with musketry. “Aim anywhere to the front,” were my or- 
ders ; and the firing had not been continued three minutes, when from 
behind a stone wall across the river, behind fences, from the win- 
dows of a brick house, and from a clump of trees, the firing was 
briskly returned. The enemy’s bullets whistled over and by us, or 
pattered on the ground in front. Nobody was hit; but a score of 
close escapes were reported. The range was long; so long that our 
men used double cartridges, greatly to the discomfort of their 
shoulders, from the recoiling of the guns. The firing was continued 
until our cartridges were almost exhausted; with what effect, I 
presume we shall never know. And this comprised my share in 
the battle of Fisher’s Hill. The wish that I had often expressed, 
of witnessing a battle from an advantageous standpoint, without 
participating in it, was here for the first time realized, and with an 
effect which will make the impressions of that hour life-long. 

It was quite late in the afternoon—almost sunset—when the first 
tokens of the assault were heard. A solitary gun from Fort Banks 
shook the hills with a defiant roar, and a huge shell screeched over 
Strasburg, and buried itself in the hill, I sprang to my feet, in- 
tent on hearing and seeing whatever might occur. In an instant 
the artillery opened upon the hill, in a hail of shot, shell and grape, 
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while guns from its summit vigorously responded. In the hazy 
obscurity of late afternoon the flame from the mouths of the pieces, 
and the bursting shells, glowed vividly, and the rushing and 
screaming of the ponderous missles filled the air with their dismal 
noises. During the next half hour there was no cessation in this 
artillery fight on either side; it flamed and raged back and forth, 
faster and faster, more and more furiously, sending a broad pall 
of smoke over Strasburg, until it seemed to be the smoke of its 
own destruction. And curiously enough, I believe not a single 
building was touched by shot or shell during the battle. 

“There go the infantry!” sang out one of the men. “There they 
go—there they go! 

I looked and saw, with beating heart, and with a soldier’s instant 
desire to be among his comrades in action, the compact lines of the 
Nineteenth and Sixth, moving up against the hill, with arms at a 
right-shoulder-shift gleaming in the setting sun. The left of the 
line rested ow Strasburg; its right was thrown around the hill 
beyond my range of sight; and steadily, yet swiftly, it went up, 
like a wall of gleaming steel—up, up, and right on! It never 
staggered nor slackened, although from points half way down the 
hill, and from all the long line of its crest, angry spits of flame 
flashed in its face, and volleys of lead were hurled down upon it. 
Our artillery still kept up its tremendous diapason, and shot and 
shell now flew shrieking and humming over the heads of the 
advancing army, while shell from the Confederates burst along the 
line, and grape and bullets came thickly down, smiting their vic- 
tims here and there. But on, still on and right on went that mag- 
nificent line, at least fifteen thousand strong as I saw it, rising 
higher and higher, like a great blue wave, sometimes swallowed in 
places by the clumps of trees and hollows into which it penetrated, 
and again emerging into the light of sunset—but on, on—sternly 
and unfalteringly on! I was not near enough to witness the 
sickly minutie of the fight, as I had seen it upon other fields. I 
could not mark the men who dropped from the line here and there, 
some falling dead or hurt beyond the power of motion, and others 
retracing their steps down the hill, with bleeding wounds and faces 
all inwritten with acute agony. All these were there; but I saw 
and heard nothing but the onward, triumphant rush of that tre- 
mendous blue wave, the flame and smoke of the artillery, pound- 
ing heavily above and below, the sharp, incessant rattling of the 
musketry, and the innumerable spits of fire darting from the sides 
and summit of the hill into the faces of the men who were scaling 
it. Such, in brief, is a picture of a short and desperate battle, 
lasting scarcely an hour from the report of the first gun that brought 
me to my feet. 
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How much harder and how much bloodier the work of that hour 
might have been but for the flank attack of the Eighth Corps, must 
be left to speculation, since it was that attack which demoralize: the 
enemy and drove his left from the position. I knew of the suc- 
cess of the Eighth by a mighty yell coming from the right of our 
line, at a point beyond my sight; it was the signal that the Army 
of West Virginia had gained the Confederate works on their extreme 
left, and driven in the flank in confusion. The Eighth charged in 
line, like the others; and its front was so long that a part of the 
right flank overlapped the enemy’s left and swung upon it at right 
angles with the corps, actually coming upon the enemy from the 
rear of their own works, At this opportune moment the Nineteenth 
and Sixth pressed right up to the top of the hill, and with a cry 
of victory cleared the enemy’s works with the bayonet. Resistance 
was at once at an end; the scenes of Winchester were re-enacted ; 
the defeated host fled in dismay, abandoning arms, stores and 
prisoners to the victors. It was now a thoroughly beaten, thor- 
oughly dispirited army, and its flight was in fragments, while 
Sheridan pursued all night with both cavalry and infantry. 

And how was this result achieved—a result which to many would 
have seemed a positive impossibility ? Simply by the bravery and 
headlong enthusiasm of the troops, which carried them over the 
Confederate works before the enemy was really awake to the fact 
that Sheridan was going to be foolhardy enough to order an attack. 
There is a little story connected with the giving of that order 
which entirely explains it, and as I heard it upon the spot, and 
know it to be true, I will embalm it here for the benefit of some 
future historian. 

As evening approached, upon the day of the fight, Sheridan had 
entirely completed his dispositions, and had his army in hand to 
his entire satisfaction. His intention was not, however, to attack 
that night, probably esteeming it best to await the dawn of another 
morning ; and he had withdrawn a little way to the rear, where 
headquarters had been hastily established, intending to rest a little, 
when a curious coincidence changed his plans and sent him forward 
that night to victory. An aide rode up with the announcement: 

“General Crook sends his compliments, sir, and says he is in 
position. He'd like to have you know, sir, that his men are in capi- 
tal spirits.” 

“Glad of it,” said Sheridan. “Tell him to stay where he is.” 

In less than three minutes up came another aide, with another 
message : 

“General Wright’s compliments, general. He is ready to attack 
any minute, and the men are rather anxious for it. They were 
never in better spirits.” 
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“ Good, again!” responded Sheridan, “Tell the general he will 
hear from me in good time.” 

And hardly had he uttered the words when aide number three 
came up at a gallop. 

“ General Emory sends his compliments, general. He told me 
to say to you that the enemy has developed nothing but a weak 
picket on his left. The corps is in excellent spirits.” 

“Well, now, by George!” exclaimed Sheridan, “If the whole 
army is in such good trim and temper for the work, why delay it ? 
We wont, as sure as my name’s Phil Sheridan! You, sir,” to the 
last aide, “ride back to General Emory rapidly, and tell him to 
attack at once vigorously with his whole force! Major, take the 
same order to Gtneral Wright. Captain, the same to Crook. 
Mount, gentlemen, mount. We’ll have that hill before another 
hour.” 

And we did. JAMES Frankuin Firts. 

















WOMAN AND THE WEED. 


ONCE spent nearly twenty-four hours in the society of a very 
fascinating and notorious woman, and, with her, I smoked the 
most delicious cigar I ever enjoyed in my life. 

She had beguiled a king, had driven the gay and golden youth 
of half the capitals of Europe to distraction, and, at the time 
whereof I speak, had just inveigled into matrimonial toils a wealthy 
young imbecile, whose family looked on the alliance with a horror 
that words are insufficient to describe. 

One member of the family—an ancient lady of large fortune, 
and an equal amount of will and determination—hearing of certain 
of the bride’s antecedents—one of which involved a previous hus- 
band, still alleged to be alive—thought it would be a good idea to 
institute proceedings for bigamy, with a view to dissolving the ill- 
assorted tie between the wedded pair. 

This she did, regardless of scandal and exposure; carrying the 
matter into a public police court, and pushing matters on as only 
aresolute maiden lady could. Pending the hearing, the wife, 
at the earnest solicitation of her husband, fled. She rather felt in- 
clined to stgy and fight; for, so lon, as her name is remembered, 
it will be regarded as the synonym of irrepressible, though futile, 
pluck. But a little sensible advice from a member of the legal 
firm with which I was then commencing my career toned down her 
disposition to defiance, and she was quietly spirited away to 
another country, myself, for reasons that need not here be men- 
tioned, being detailed as her escort. 

In the first five minutes I was with her, she had set me perfectly 
at ease, boy of little more than sixteen though I was. She scarcely 
seemed to me, at the time, to have the manners of a woman who 
had ruled a court, and pressed her pretty foot upon the neck of 
royalty; yet it may easily be understood that I was speedily in- 
fatuated with her friendly amiability and personal charms. I gave 
her an immense amount of adolescent confidence, and she, in turn, 
delighted me with volumes of such gossip as I had thought was re- 
served for the delectation only of circles which I could never dream 
of entering. 

We passed by railroad from a great city to a sea-side harbor, 
thence across a narrow channel of the seas to a larger and livelier 
port upon the other side. There the person with me was—so far as 
concerned the legal proceedings taken against her—safe. 

She suffered from sea-sickness during the passage, and I, not 
being subject to that malady, was able to be very attentive to her . 
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She, on her part, appreciated my services with lively gratitude, 
and, when we arrived at a hotel in her place of refuge, she would 
not listen to the idea of my wandering about the house and town, 
but insisted on my dining with her in her own apartments. To 
say that I willingly assented to the proposition, is not an expres 
sion that conveys any idea of the alacrity and enthusiasm, subdued 
by strict restraints of etiquette, with which I told her I should only 
be too much overjoyed and honored. 

Let it here be understood that there was not a particle of love, 
or intrigue, or adventure, or romance in this affair. I never, for a 
moment, lost sight of the purely business nature of my mission, 
and she had too much at stake, just then, to risk the slightest 
chance of being so much as suspected of indiscretion. 

In point of fact, our brief association ended in smoke, and nothing 
else, and it is only by way way of introduction to this fumigative 
upshot, that I have said so much about an incident which I will 
permit no one to identify with the life of any celebrated character, 
alive or dead. 

She was exceedingly frank and free in conduct and conversation 
while the dinner lasted, but it was what she did afterward that 
specially impressed itself upon my memory. Producing a beauti- 
fully-ornamented little case, she handed it across the table to me, 
saying, interrogatively : 

“Take a weed ?” 

Two years before I had, through much tribulation and with 
many diaphragmatic pangs, acquired the accomplishment of con- 
suming weeds, and with such success as to be looked upon as rather 
an “inveterate” of my age. I, therefore, accepted the proffered 
luxury, and, as I said before, a most magnificent cigar it was. 

What J did or said, or experienced, however, is of no consequence 
in this connection. Why I have spoken of the episode at so much 
length is because this was the first time I had seen a woman of 
refined tastes smoke ! 

I had heard she did it, and was not wholly unprepared to see 
her produce a paper of cigarettes, and indulge in half a one or so ; 
but the weed she used was a legitimate cigar, of small size, it is 
true, but of the genuine Cabafias brand. There was an inexpress- 
ible charm about the manner of her smoking! The ease, the 
grace, the unconventional abandon of position and gesture, made 
her appear to me then, as memory makes her appear now, the ex- 
ponent of allthat was delicate, picturesque, elegant and exquisite 
in the way of female smoking. If ever woman and the weed could 
be looked upon as harmonizing it was in her. If ever the combi- 
nation was relieved of every particle of repulsiveness, and rendered 
grand and gracious, it was by her. She was the epitome of the 
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wscnetics of the practice, as jthe digger squaw may be instanced 
as the concentrated essence of its grossest and most offensive 
realities. 

Two different women may do precisely the same thing ; but the 
judgment the world shall pass on them depends a good deal upon 
who they are, and how they do it. Of one, tradition makes a god- 
dess; of the other, only a few poor kindred of her own separate 
her in thought and feeling from the beasts that perish. 

All this and more did I reflect on during my journey between 
the haven of rest where she had folded ber wings and the office 
of the firm where I had next day to report. 

Many atime since have I pondered on the subject, but not till 
the other day did it occur to me to put those ponderings into 
written form. The idea of doing so was suggested to me in man- 
ner following : 

I was in the store of a friend of mine—one who, endowed with 
more than ordinary intellectual gifts, has common sense enough to 
keep them subservient to the conduct of a money-making trade— 
when a girl came in and asked for cigars, and a quantity of a pe- 
culiar kind of snuff. 

“Where is so taut a little craft bound with a carge like that ?” 
I asked. 

“That cargo,” he replied, “ will be delivered at a house not far 
from here, where women will chew the snuff, and, when tired of 
that, smoke the cigars, by way of change. Women of that class 
are among our best retail customers.” 

“ Ah,” observed myself, reflectively, “the Bacchanalian period 
has been succeeded by the Tobacconalian.” 

“The two have been united,” he rejoined, sententiously ; “the 
barrel and the hogshead have been rolled into one.” 


Meditating on this fragment of a conversation as I wandered 
home, I called to mind all I had ever seen or known or heard con- 
cerning the relations existing at various times between the sex we 
respect most for its purity and the nicotian staple which has been 
and is the cause of so much filthiness; in short, between woman 
and the weed. 
éf'And I put down the result of the mental notes I had made upon 
the subject in the irregular and disconnected way hereinafter to be 
found. 

The weed, which, in the days of James the Counterblaster, pre- 
latical priests and puritanical pastors alike vituperatively de- 
nounced, has always first been used in some kind of pipe. It is 
more than likely that Pocahontas indulged in a meerschaum of her 
period, as females of her race are supposed to have done for gener- 
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ations previous. At any rate, we have Sir Walter Raleigh’s testi- 
mony to the fact of his seeing Indian women smoking when he first 
came upon them in the wilds of North Carolina. But it is uncer- 
tain when the practice was first introduced among white women ; 
most probably, however, early in the Seventeenth Century, among 
the meaner class of enforced colonists deported from England to 
her settlements in Virginia. The habit increased and spread with 
the increase and spread of population through the Southern coun- 
try, until now women of a respectable grade in society may be 
seen smoking clay pipes and strong tobacco, with scarcely any 
effort at concealment, even in the presence of strangers, 

I remember, when out as a newspaper correspondent with the 
Army of the Potomac, lodging at a pleasant farm near Brentsville. 
The master of the house, astaunch Union man from New Jersey, 
had a very charming daughter who did not smoke; at least she 
never let me see her. She expressed extreme aversion to the prac- 
tice, and spoke with horror of its prevalence, and she declared 
that young and tenderly-nurtured girls, belonging to the richest 
and proudest families in the neighborhood, smoked to an extent 
that would be regarded as dangerously excessive even among men ; 
and not cigarettes, nor cigars, nor yet elegant little chibouks or 
narghilés, fashioned to suit their delicate lips, but short, black 
dudheens from the North, and pipes of native invention made ot a 
reed stuck into a bowl of red earth or a corn cob. 

“But how do they learn to do it,’ I asked; “ where do they 
acquire so shockingly depraved a taste?” 

“Children here,” she said, “are left entirely to the care and 
company of their negro ‘ Aunties,’ or ‘Mammies,’ and these keep 
the pipe going incessantly. When the child is only two or three 
years old, curiosity and the instinct of imitation impel it to grasp at 
what seems an attractive plaything, and, baby-like, to put it in its 
mouth, At first, the effect, of course, is nauseating ; but the little ones 
innocently persevere, until the vile taste and odor become endurable, 
then agreeable, and, eventually, an infant passion. Soon as they 
can talk they beg for leave to ‘do as auntie does,’ and the poor, 
ignorant nurse thinks it ‘so cunnin’ to see de chile puff de smoke 
jes like any growed pusson,’ that she encourages the attempt, 
until it develops into a constant and ineradicable craving.” 

I remember, too, when in Raleigh, with Sherman’s army, board- 
ing at the house of a lady whose husband had been a leading 
lawyer and one of the most cultivated men in the State. She, her- 
self, though forty years of age, was still a handsome woman, by no 
means deficient in either manners, information, or intelligence. I 
surprised her, one morning, rocking in a chair and puffing vigor- 
ously at a pipe of the commonest clay kind. She made a sudden 
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start to hide it; but, perceiving by a smile I could not repress, 
that she was discovered, she put a bold face on the matter, and 
told me that ladies in that section, with few exceptions, smoked 
more or less, and that she supposed Yankee women didn’t smoke 
because it was so difficult to get good tobacco at the North. I did 
not combat the issue thus complacently put forth, but simply said 
they did not seem to have any faney for it. 

I was not aware, at the time, to what an extent they had really 
committed themselves to the fancy. They do not exercise it in 
public places, on railroad-cars, in their door-ways, over the wash- 
tub, and while cooking, as women, white and colored, do in the 
South. Your wife’s dresses do not remind you of a stale bar-room, 
nor do reminiscences of Killikinnick overpower the perfume of the 
pomade which lends a gloss to the beautiful brown tresses that you 
prize so well. You do not find fragments of Solace or Natural 
Leaf in your coffee, neither is the bosom of your shirt ornamented 
with snuff patterns, ironed in. 

Yet, in a quiet, covert way, and with such precautions to insure 
concealment as are, at least, a tribute of respect to the convention- 
alities, smoking is all the while carried on by goodness only knows 
whose sisters and daughters and sweethearts and wives. In board- 
ing-houses of more than average respectability I have, in various 
ways, been made aware of the fact ; sometimes by revelations of a 
practical nature, sometimes by irrefragible chains of circumstantial 
evidence; sometimes by direct disclosures, made in moments of 
confidence by some one among a guilty coterie less reticent or 
more reckless than the rest. One house I call to mind, in which 
my room, being thoroughly impregnated with the smoke myself 
had made, was specially selected as the ladies’ rendezvous, in the 
belief that the effect of the incense their cigars and cigarettes 
might waft around would be confounded with and lost in the pun- 
gent odors emitted from pipe. But I have come home earlier 
than usual, and smelt too fresh a fragrance to be explained away 
by lame excuses, 

The female pariah is, almost without exception, a great smoker. 
She and the Celtic crone who broods away existence over apple 
and candy stands are the only varieties of the sex who so let the 
light of their pipes and cigars shine before men as to glorify 
their indulgence by the open candor wherewith it is indulged. 

Throughout Europe, only old women smoke pipes, except in 
some of the mining districts in England. Smoking there at all by 
women is fashionable nowhere but in Spain. Even the example 
of the Empress has failed to render it so in France. It has never 
found favor in a higher circle than the demi-monde. 

While tobacco for smoking has had few acknowledged votaries 
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among women of exalted social station, snuff has enjoyed consider- 
able distinction as a titillant of high-born female noses, from the 
exquisitely chiselled aquiline of Lady Betty Hay to the deliciously 
piquant nez rétroussé of the Duchess of Devonshire. Women of 
quality, a century and less ago, could not stir without their snuff- 
boxes—splendid little jewelled, enamelled receptacles of an eighth 
of an ounce or so of perfumed mild rappee. 

The coquetry of the snuff-box with them was as elaborate and 
enticing an art as that of the fan; and there was but one favor a 
woman of those days could grant a man greater than to have his 
minature inserted in the lid of this important toy. 

Queen Anne snuffed inordinately, as did Her Grace of Marl- 
borough; a circumstance which suggested Lord Bolingbroke’s 
famous sneer: “The nation is governed by a pair of snuffers—no 
wonder the light of its glory is extinguished.” 

The administration of snuff nasally remained in vogue for many 
years. Asa fashion it was at its height about the period wherein 
Thackeray has laid the plot of his “ Esmond” and “ Virginians.” 
The beautiful Beatrix, no doubt, archly inhaled a grain or two, 
now and then, as she was so cruelly tormenting her poor cousin; 
as, in after years, when she became the wicked old Bernstein, she 
took it by the thumb-and-finger-full in the presence of royalty 
itself. 

In this country, old ladies of the most precise and polished ante- 
cedents and associations continued the ancient manner of using 
snuff long after the Revolution was accomplished and most of its 
memories had become dim shadows of the past. 

At what time snuff was perverted to the vile purpose of “ Dip- 
ping,” or “ Digging ”—as it is sometimes called—does not clearly 
appear. It is to be presumed that society is indebted for this habit 
to the Indian, There is an aboriginal flavor about it that seems 
to incontrovertibly establish the fact at once. 

Dipping is the practice of thrusting a softened stick into snuff, 
contained in a cup or other vessel, and then rubbing it into the 
space covered by the inside of the upper lip. The process is a very 
sickening one to see; sufficiently so when performed by a young 
and pretty girl with a sound and even set of teeth; but when this 
is not the case, it is absolutely revolting. 

Yet wherever one goes through the extreme West, the South- 
west and the South, one sees dipping and spitting. Of this, 
though, we have been told before by many graphic writers, and it 
is no longer new; but of the fact that dipping has been introduced 
into New York little is known, and the statement that such is the 
case will surprise and alarm all who have had experience of its 
abominable concomitants and fearful consequences. 
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It was first brought to this city by creole and colored female 
emigrants from New Orleans. They communicated the infection 
to their sister outcasts, and the disease—for it can be called by no 
other name—grew by slow degrees at first, but surely, and has 
been growing now some twenty-five or thirty years, till it is rapid- 
ly assuming dimensions which some means should be devised for 
checking. So long as it was confined to the class who first adopted 
it little harm was done. One vice more or less is but an incident 
in the record of their wretched lives. But the terrible evil is mak- 
ing its way insidiously into more respectable circles of society. 

It may be said that this is only a liberal “ guid” pro quo for all the 
offensive indignity which chewing, tobacco by man has heaped upon 
the olfactory sensibilities of woman; but it may be left to healthy- 
minded women themselves to decide if there is any parallel. 

Yet, as before stated, the evil is steadily and perceptibly expand- 
ing. There is not a tobacconist in town who does not keep a 
special kind of snuff for the express accommodation of women. It 
is a partial secret of the trade, only familiar to the initiated; but 
the traffic will soon be conducted openly, unless woman herself 
can be induced to relinquish or refrain from the pernicious habit 
which sustains it. 

Of the chewing of tobacco by women, in either “ plug’ 
cut” form, it is scarcely necessary to speak. It is done to some 
extent among the agricultural peasantry of South Germany, among 
the Indians, and the poor whites and negroes of the South. This 
manner of enjoying the weed does not prevail with women in New 
York. It would, perhaps, be difficult to find a hundred cases in 
the whole city. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh—most fastidious and gallant of men— 
brought the fragrant weed to the acquaintance of civilized man, 
and, consequently, of woman, he little thought to what vile pur- 
poses it might be put. 

Had he imagined the merest fraction of the disastrous results of 
his discovery, he never would have accomplished his twelve years 
of compulsory board and lodging in the Tower of London. In 
less than twelve hours, agua tophana, or some other suicidal agent 
of the period, would have been taken in a large enough dose to 
effectually expiate the prospective evils arising from his misguided 
spirit of enterprise, and, so far as one life could be regarded as an 
adequate sacrifice, have atoned for the fearful mischief whereof he 
was destined to be the author. 
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THE LOWLANDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


INCE the end of the rebellion, legislators, capitalists, disbanded 
soldiers out of employment, and the public generally, have 
had their attention strongly drawn to the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi river. Bills are before Congress for extending the aid of the 
Government in protecting them against river floods. Mortgages 
upon them are offered to raise funds for immediate use in resuming 
cultivation. Many plantations have been leased, and are cultivated 
by Northern mén and Northern capital. In fine, there is every in- 
dication that, as soon as the tedious business of reconstruction is 
settled, this district, the richest and most attractive portion of the 
broad domain of the United States, will receive an influx of wealth 
and labor amply sufficient to place it where it properly belongs 
among the growing communities of the Great West. The present 
is, therefore, an epoch when it is important both to examine past 
history and to wisely plan for the future, in combatting the terrible 
friend that has made these lands what they are—the Mississippi 
river, 

The writer, without having any pecuniary interest to subserve, 
has enjoyed unusual opportunities of traversing and of studying 
this region, both before and since the war. The following pages 
are written with a view to correct certain erroneous ideas preva- 
lent, even among those who suppese themselves to be well informed, 
respecting the lowlands of the Mississippi river. 

A vast alluvial plain, averaging fifty miles in width, extends from 
the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf—a distance of eleven hundred 
miles. The Mississippi river pursues its devious course through 
this region, occasionally—as at Columbus, Memphis, Vicksburg, 
Natchez, and Baton Rouge—touching the eastern bluffs ; but usually 
flowing through lowlands, where its own flood level is higher than 
any ground for many miles. Hence, before the settlement of the 
valiey, the whole region in question was a shallow, densely-wooded 
lake at high stages of the river. As the flood subsided, the water 
drained by many swamp rivers and bayous back into the parent 
stream, and thus ultimately reached the Gulf; but not before it had 
deposited its burden of sedimentary matter upon the surface of the 
soil, and thus had laid the foundation for its inexhaustible fertility. 

There is a certain sublimity connected with the Mississippi, which 
no reflecting person can fail to appreciate, after becoming acquainted 
with the mysterious and terrible development of force of which it 
is the visible representative. It is often believed, by residents upon 
its banks, to be subject to no law, and to be beyond control. The 
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mystery of its character, however, has been penetrated; and the 
following facts and figures correctly represent the river in its pas- 
sage through the lowlands, 

The heights and corresponding distances of its flood surface, re- 
specting the Gulf, are as follows: At the mouth of the Ohio, 322 
feet, 1,097 miles; at the mouth of the Arkansas, 65 feet, 690 miles ; 
at the mouth of Red river, 50 feet, 316 miles; at New Orleans, 15 
feet, 100 miles. Hence, the fall of the water surface from the 
mouth of the Ohio to that of Red river is about four inches to the 
mile; thence to the Gulf it gradually lessens, until it becomes 
zero. The range between high and low water level varies between 
40 and 50 feet between the mouths of the Ohio and Red rivers; 
below the latter it gradually lessens to 1.2 feet, which is the mean 
tidal oscillation of the Gulf of Mexico in this vicinity. It may be 
added, that no tidal current ever flows up the Mississippi; but, so 
delicate is the adjustment of forces in this moving sea, that a sen- 
sible tidal oscillation (about two inches) is detected at Baton 
Rouge, 250 miles from the Gulf, at the lowest stage of the river. 

The.width of the Mississippi gradually diminishes as the Gulf is 
approached. Thus, between the Ohio and the Arkansas, the high 
water width between banks is 4,500 feet; between the Arkansas 
and the Red it is 4,100 feet ; below Red river it is about 2,600 feet, 
gradually becoming less even than this quantity. The mid-channel 
depth increases proportionately, being, at high water, 87 feet, 96 
feet, and 120 feet, respectively, in these sections. The high-water 
area of cross section is nearly constant throughout, being about 
200,000 square feet. The low-water area of cross section differs 
materially, being, in these sections, 45,000, 54,000, and 130,000 
square feet, respectively. 

The annual discharge of the Mississippi is about 194 trillions of 
cubic feet, varying between 11 trillions and 27 trillions, The flood 
discharge is greater at the mouth of the Ohio than at New Or- 
leans ; being 1,400,000 and 1,200,000 cubic feet per second, respect- 
ively, at these stations, This seeming paradox is explained by the 
more rapid oscillation of the upper river, through which the flood 
moves like a great wave; while, in the lower river, the channel re- 
sembles a vast lake, filling and discharging gradually. The maxi- 
mum flood velocity is likewise greater in the upper river, being 
eleven feet per second at the mouth of the Ohio, and seven feet at 
New Orleans. 

The annual downfall of rain throughout the basin of the Missis- 
sippi varies proportionally with the annual discharge. Its mean 
value throughout the entire valley is 31 inches. In the basins of 
the principal tributaries it is as follows: In that of the upper Mis- 
sissippi (above the mouth of the Missouri), 35 inches; in that of 
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the Missouri, 21 inches; in that of the Ohio, 42 inches; in that of 
the Arkansas, 30 inches; in that of the Red, 39 inches; while, in 
the immediate vicinity of the main river, it gradually increases as 
the Gulf is approached, being 41 inches near the Ohio, and 61 
inches near the Gulf. About twenty-five per cent. of the entire 
downfall in the great valley—of which the area is 1,244,000 square 
miles—thus ultimately reaches the Gulf; but in the lowlands this 
proportion is much greater, being about nine-tenths, 

The mean amount of the sedimentary matter held in suspension by 
the water is the 1-1,500th part by weight, and the 1-2,900th part by 
voiume; but this quantity varies materially, depending chiefly 
upon the tributary from which it proceeds, and upon the stage. 
Thus, in floods, the Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Red rivers are 
highly charged with sediment; while the upper Mississippi, the 
Ohio, the White, the Black, the Yazoo, and the St. Francis are 
comparatively clear. A little computation with the figures already 
given will show that the total annual contributions of the river to 
the alluvial formation and to the Gulf are equal to a prism having 
a base of one square mile and a height of 290 feet. Including the 
material pushed along the bottom, this height is about 315 feet. 

The mean annual temperature of Mississippi water is, at Mem- 
phis, about 61 degrees Fahrenheit, and at New Orleans, 64 degrees 
Fahrenheit; the corresponding mean air temperature being 61 and 
69 degrees Fahrenheit. The changes of temperature in the water 
are more gradual and uniform than in the air; and the change of 
season is shown later. The water is warmest at New Orleans in 
the latter part of August, and coldest in the latter part of January ; 
the difference between these extremes being about 46 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The corresponding difference in mean weekly air tem- 
perature is only 40 degrees Fahrenheit ; the water reaching greater 
extremes both of heat and of cold than this mean. 

The annual succession of stages of the Mississippi varies consid- 
erably from year to year, but for periods of several years it is 
quite uniform. The river is lowest in the latter part of October 
and beginning of November. It soon rises rapidly from the Autumn 
rains, until checked by the freezing of the upper tributaries—usually 
in January. After the Spring thaw, it again rises and attains its 
highest point early in April. It then subsides a little, to be again 
swelled in June by the Rocky Mountain rise and the early Summer 
rains, After this supply has ceased, it falls rapidly, and remains 
low until October. In the lower river, near New Orleans, the 
oscillations are later than those named, being influenced by the fill- 
ing and draining of the great channel reservoir above. The river 
is generally above mid-stage from the latter part of December to 
the latter part of July,and below mid-staye for the rest of the year. 
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At quite irregular intervals, but upon an average about once in 
four years, occurs what is termed a “ great flood.” The heights of 
the levees are so accurately adjusted to the usual high-water mark 
that a rise of a foot above that level entails wide-spread disaster. 
This usually occurs through the agency of what are termed “ cre- 
vasses.” Either from natural weakness, or the burrowing of craw 
fish, or the unfortunate fall of a tree across the levee, or malicious 
design on the part of some party interested in flooding the swamps 
or in protecting his own land on the opposite side of the river, the 
levee gives way. The water at once rushes through with fearful 
velocity; and, unless very promptly checked, soon widens the 
breach sufficiently to remove all hope of closing it. If it occurs in 
cultivated land where there is no forest to break its force, the tor- 
rent tears its way through the alluvial soil to the swamps; and, 
by flooding them, soon causes the back water to rise gradually 
over the fields, blighting the crops with certain destruction, com- 
pelling the unfortunate planter to save what property and animals 
he can upon rafts, and to abandon all hope of an income for the 
season—unless the river falls before its usual time. In forest land 
the velocity of the torrent is less and its excavating power not so 
great, but the flooding of the swamps and the fatal rise of the back 
water are no less inevitable. The local ruin occasioned by a crevasse 
of the former class is appalling. The Bell crevasse, opposite New 
Orleans, excavated a hole fifteen hundred feet long, six hundred 
feet wide, and fifty feet deep in the deepest part. Beside flooding 
the country for fifty miles, it destroyed the fences, filled up the 
plantation ditches, covered the soil with coarse sand, and planted 
willow seed over the rich plantations in the vicinity of the break 
in the levee. Many crevasses occur in every great flood, and the 
loss entailed can only be estimated in millions. 

The season of high water in the Mississippi is unfortunate for the 
planting interest. In the Nile the overflow ceases before it is 
necessary to put the crop in the ground. In our great river the 
planting precedes the flood; and hence that which, in the case of 
the Nile, is regarded as the greatest of blessings, on the Mississippi 
is dreaded in a degree which only those who have witnessed a gen- 
eral overflow can understand. 

Such are, in few words, the physical characteristics of the Mis- 
sissippi river. The normal effect exerted by its sea of waters upon 
the lowlands is next to be considered. Their general shape and ex- 
tent have been already indicated, as weil as the fact that the surface 
soil throughout is mostly composed of Mississippi alluvion. The av- 
erage depth of this alluvion is, however, small—not exceeding twenty- 
five feet. The real bottom of the river—underlying its moving sand 
bars—belongs, from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf, to a geo- 
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logical formation older and composed of more tenacious materials 
than the present. This fact has a controlling influence upon the 
general stability of the channel. There is no evidence to show and 
no reason for believing that it ever in our epoch differed materially 
from its present location. Among many facts which confirm this 
view is that of the general slopes of the lowlands. They fall from 
north to south at an average rate of about eight inches to the mile ; 
while at right angles to this direction they slope away from the 
river at an average rate of six inches to the mile. The immediate 
banks of the river are thus several feet above the land bordering 
the bluffs, and water escaping into the lowlands flows away from 
the parent stream in a southerly direction until it encounters some 
ridge of diluvial land sufficiently high to turn it back many miles 
south of its point of starting. The St. Francis and Yazoo rivers 
are largely made up of such streams; whose channels also afford 
drainage to the immediate downfall upon the lowlands, while the 
bayous Atchafalaya and La Fourche, encountering no ridges in 
their courses, flow by separate channels to the Gulf. This general 
slope of the land away from the main stream is highly characteris- 
tic of sediment-bearing rivers, liable to overflow their banks. The 
heavier and more bulky particles in suspension are naturally de- 
posited first, when the velocity is checked, and the immediate bank 
is thus raised. On the Mississippi river the average fall from the 
river in the first mile is about seven feet; at greater distances the 
slope is, of course, much less. If it had undergone any extensive 
change of channel in our epoch, the general slope of its lowlands 
must necessarily have made the fact known. 

Because the general permanency of the bed of the Mississippi is 
remarkable, considering the immense volume and velocity of its 
floods, it must not be inferred that local changes of an important 
character are not occurring. Below Baton Rouge the regimen of 
the river has been comparatively fixed, but above that point it is 
constantly undermining and washing away land in the bends only 
to deposit upon the points. After a time the result of this action 
would be to so reduce the slope, and hence the velocity of the cur- 
rent, as to induce some stability of banks; but, unfortunately, the 
course of the river is so serpentine that the wearing away of two 
opposite bends often results in uniting them; thus leaving first an 
island, and ultimately, by the silting up of the ends of the old 
channel, a crescent lake. The length of the river is thus reduced, 
it may be twenty miles, and the effort to lengthen its channel is 
again stimulated to new activity by the consequent increased 
velocity of the current. Caving of the banks is, therefore, in the 
upper river, the chief obstacle in reclaiming the country from over- 
flow. 
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To rescue this garden of the New World from the dominion of 
the Mississippi was the great problem presented to civilization 
when, in 1717, De La Tour laid out the city of New Orleans. The 
system then adopted by that engineer has been followed, without 
deviation, up to the present time—if we except a few ill-judged 
attempts at making cut-offs in the present century. Governor Per- 
rier, in 1727, announced the completion of the New Orleans levee 
—a trifling embankment about a mile long. Inthe following year 
we find there were five colonies extending thirty miles avove New 
Orleans, and “obliged to construct levees of earth for their pro- 
tection.” The system was thus fairly inaugurated. At this early 
period no great height was required for the embankments, as their 
limited extent left ready access to the swamps in places where back 
water would injure no one; but as early as 1735 it is recorded that 
the flood caused the levee to break “in many places.” For sixty 
or seventy years the levees were but little extended, owing to the 
wars between England and France, and the cession by the latter 
power of her colony to Spain, who ruled it badly. In 1800 the 
territory was ceded back to France, and in 1803 to the United 
States. Then began its rapid growth, as indicated by the exten- 
sion of the levees up and down the river. In 1850 they were com- 
pleted nearly continuously from a point fifty or sixty miles below 
New Orleans to the mouth of the Arkansas on the west bank, and 
to Baton Rouge on the east bank, with many isolated levees along 
the lower Yazoo front. The average height of those levees was 
somewhat less than five feet, or just sufficient to restrain the usual 
Spring floods. Whenever a “great flood” occurred the country 
was inundated, and great suffering was entailed upon the entire 
community. The enormous profits of the culture of cotton and 
sugar enabled the planters, even with this drawback, to repair the 
levees, to liberally provide for the negroes, and yet to amass large 
fortunes. Then, as now, the country from the mouth of the Ohio 
to latitude 35 degrees 30 minutes was best adapted to the culture 
of corn; thence to the mouth of Red River, in latitude 31 degrees, 
to that of cotton; thence to the Gulf, to that of sugar. The 
northern half of this region was almost a wilderness in the low- 
lands. 

The year 1850 was a noted one in the history of this region. 
The General Government then donated to the several States the 
overflowed lands within their limits to provide a fund for reclaim- 
ing them from the river. The State of Mississippi thus received 
about seven thousand square miles, the State of Arkansas about 
four thousand square miles, the State of Missouri about three 
thousand square miles, and the States of Tennessee and Kentucky 
less extensive tracts. Thus stimulated, the work of reclaiming 
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the alluvial lands above Red River was entered upon in earnest ; 
and by State legislation its ultimate completion was placed beyond 
a doubt. 

This action alarmed the planters of Louisiana, who reasoned that 
the closing of the immense reservoirs furnished by these lowlands 
to the Mississippi floods would result in greatly increasing their 
height in Louisiana, and would thus render a much greater height 
necessary for the levees—if, indeed, it did not render this system of 
protection entirely nugatory for that State. This unforeseen re- 
sult of its legislation being brought to the attention of Congress, 
that body made a large appropriation, which was duly approved 
by the President, for causing the necessary surveys and investiga- 
tions to be made to determine the most practicable manner of pro- 
tecting the country against inundation. This subject was placed 
in charge of Major-General A. A. Humphreys—then Captain and 
now Chief of Engineers U. 8. Army. His operations extended 
through ten years; and their results were published just after the 
beginning of hostilities in 1861. The figures in this article are 
taken from that report, which was full and elaborate. * 

The different plans of protection sometimes available in similar 
cases for lesser streams—namely, diverting tributaries, holding 
back by artificial reservoirs the surplus flood water, to be used in 
improving low-water navigation, increasing the velocity, and thus 
reducing the flood height by cutting off bends, making new out- 
lets to the sea—all proved inapplicable to the problem presented 
by the Mississippi. It was, however, shown that the reservoir ac- 
tion of the great swamp basins of the upper river in moderating 
floods had been overestimated ; indeed, that while increasing the 
difficulty of reclaiming that district, they hardly affected the prob- 
lem in Louisiana, and that the levee system, properly carried out, 
offered secure protection to the entire valley, at a future outlay of 
about seventeen millions of dollars. 

The average height of the required levees above the level of the 
natural banks varies from about seven feet near the mouth of the 
Ohio and near New Orleans, to about fifteen feet along the middle 
of the Yazoo front, where this height attains its maximum. Con- 
sidering that the average height of the dykes on the Vistula is 
twenty feet, and that on the Po and on the Rhine, below Arnheim, 
they often exceed the height necessary for those of the Mississippi, 
this result renders it evident that no engineering or financial diffi- 
culty need prevent the early and secure protection of the country 
from overflow. 

Except for the reconstruction delays, there is then no insuperable 


* Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River, etc., 
etc., prepared by A. A. Humphreys and H. L, Abbot. 
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difficulty in soon reclaiming the lowlands of the Mississippi. It 
is true that the war, by destroying most of the local wealth other 
than real estate—by ruining the credit of the owners of these lands, 
by injuring existing levees for hostile purposes and through neglect, 
and by enhancing the price of labor, has greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of constructing the needful levees; but, on the other hand, 
the disposition to make large expenditures for works of internal 
improvement has increased. Thus Congress has lately appropriated 
sixty millions of dollars in bonds, and at least an equal amount in 
lands, to aid in the building of the Pacific Railroad ; the estimates 
for the Illinois River improvements, including water connection 
with Lake Michigan, exceed twenty-one millions; the estimated 
cost of the Rock River improvements is about fifteen millions—in- 
deed, the amount actually expended upon the Erie Canal exceeds 
thirty-three millions of dollars, and this, too, mostly paid in gold. 
It is indisputable that none of these great works offers any com- 
parison in prospective revenue to the interests dependent upon re- 
claiming the alluvial regions of the Mississippi. 

The cost, at present prices, of restoring the levees to their con- 
dition at the beginning of the war, is closely and officially esti- 
mated at four million dollars, But, as already explained, the levees 
existing at that time were entirely insufficient for their objects, and 
the expenditure of seventeen millions of dollars at the then prices 
was required to really secure the country against overflow. Allow- 
ing this sum to have been practically doubled by depreciation of 
currency and increased difficulty in procuring labor, we have, at 
present prices, thirty-eight millions of dollars requisite to secure 
the entire region against overflow, while certain most valuable dis- 
tricts—as the Yazoo bottom lands, for instance—may be protected 
by investing an amount not greatly exceeding the cost of a couple 
of Monitors. 

The total area of the bottom lands is about 32,000 square miles, 
of which a mere narrow strip along the main stream and its princi- 
pal tributaries and bayous has been heretofore opened to cu!tiva- 
tion. Protected against the river and properly drained, this would 
render available at least 2,500,000 acres of sugar land—or more 
than double the amount heretofore planted; about 7,000,000 
acres of the best cotton land in the world, capable of yielding a 
bale to the acre; and not less than 1,000,000 acres of corn land 
of unsurpassed and inexhaustible fertility. An expenditure of less 
than three dollars to the acre (present prices) of land actually made 
cultivatable by the levees would thus be sufficient to reclaim them 
from overflow. Supposing the cotton lands alone to be under cul- 
tivation, a tax of one cent a pound for one crop would nearly pay 
the cost of the levees for the entire valley. 
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Once secure against overflow, the value of these rich bottom lands 
can hardly be imagined. So easy are they of culture that before 
the war the allowance upon well-stocked plantations in the Yazoo 
district was two able-bodied negroes and one mule to thirty acres 
of cotton land; and this, too, when the negroes were so lightly 
worked that they rarely, except in flood emergencies, were required 
to labor upon the levees—this being regarded as too severe for 
their strength. Irish labor was chiefly used for this purpose. 

In applying the levee system to the Mississippi, a very false prin- 
ciple has been heretofore adopted ; and, in consequence, an amount 
of money has been squandered probably sufficient to securely 
protect the valley, if rightly invested. 

Below Red River, and especially below Plaquemine, the land 
rapidly slopes from the immediate bank of the river often to low 
cypress swamps and lakes, which do not admit of drainage. For 
this reason the levees have been placed upon the edge of the bank, 
as near the river as possible, both to reduce their height and to se- 
cure as large an area as practicable for cultivation. In this section 
a location based upon this principle is advisable, especially as the 
caving of the banks is so gradual that with proper care in allowing 
space in the bends no rapid destruction of the levee need occur. 

Above Red River, especially along the Yazoo and St. Francis 
fronts, the problem is quite different. Here there is an extensive 
back country, well-provided with natural drains for rain-water. 
Moreover, the caving of the immediate banks is rapid and highly 
destructive to the levees. The injuries to the works during the 
war chiefly arose from this cause; and they were so serious that 
many bends, especially of the St. Francis front, are now without 
levees; and the whole region is liable to annual inundation in con- 
sequence, The rapid rate of this caving is illustrated in Council 
Bend, where the river has encroached a mile and a half in forty 
years. The vicious system of closely following the banks of the 
river with the levees was inaugurated in this district, partly be- 
cause it was the time-honored custom in the lower and settled part 
of the valley, but chiefly because the first-comers occupied and 
planted the immediate banks to secure the advantages of water 
transportation for their crops and supplies. The levees being built 
by a tax upon land under cultivation, they were very naturally 
located so as to secure the property of the resident tax-payers. This 
was often carried to the absurd length of enclosing by an extensive 
loop some paltry cotton-shed, while the location endangered the 
crops of the entire neighborhood for many miles around. 

To reclaim this portion of the valley, this system of location 
should be radically changed. A grand guard levee of ample 
height, and as nearly straight as possible, should be constructed so 
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far from the banks as to be secure against caving into the river for 
many years. When areas are thus sacrificed sufficiently large to 
repay the investment, an exterior levee, following the bank, might 
be constructed by local means; but the security of the back coun- 
try should never be imperilled by such a location of the main levee. 

In some localities other public works might naturally unite with 
the levee interest in reclaiming the country. Thus a project was 
on foot, a year or two since, to extend the Iron Mountain Railroad 
from its present terminus, near the border of the St. Francis bot- 
tom lands, across them to a series of ridges which run from a point 
opposite Osceola, to Memphis, parallel to and about eight miles 
distant from the general course of the Mississippi. The road-bed 
was to be made sufficiently high to serve for a guard levee; and 
immense tracts of back country were thus to be secured from over- 
flow, and furnished with railroad communication to markets. The 
owners of the property made liberal offers of land; but, with 
the uncertainties of confiscation hanging over their titles, no money 
could be raised upon such securities, and the project is understood 
to be awaiting the settlement of the reconstruction problem. 

The land-owners in this region have generally nothing left by 
the war but their real estate; and, with that threatened with con- 
fiscation, they find it impossible to raise the necessary funds to 
restore the levees to a proper condition for safe cultivation. With 
heavy taxes impending, and no means tc depend upon but their 
crops, the desire was recently, and is doubtless now, universal to 
honestly accept any fair terms of reconstruction, and to devote 
their whole attention to retrieving their fortunes. The demand for 
labor is great, and negroes desirous of employment can readily 
secure it at good wages. The necessity for their labor, and the 
power of selecting their employers, gives them the strongest pos- 
sible security against imposition. Northern settlers, and especially 
Northern capital, are eagerly welcomed, and many plantations 
have been thus leased upon a venture—trusting to there being no 
general overflow. The very unusual succession of “ great floods ” 
of late has disappointed such anticipations in many instances, 

With a capacity for protection against inundation at an outlay 
less than that expended in constructing the Erie Canal; with resi- 
dents ready to welcome new comers who in good faith devote their 
energies to developing the country; with a climate in the cotton 
lands favorable to a large population, and in the sugar lands not 
unfavorable after acclimation, it seems evident that this immense 
tract of the most fertile alluvion in the world cannot long remain 
a waste, where deer roam undisturbed among: the young cotton- 
woods now springing up upon the deserted fields, and where, in an 
hour’s walk from the steamboat, one may plunge into a canebrake 
or a cypress swamp inhabited only by bears and alligators. 

. Henry L. Apsor. 
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HAVE noticed that, in reviewing their lives, people usually 

retain distinct impressions of all those trivial circumstances 
which cluster, barnacle-like, around the crises. I know that this 
is especially the case with me in the story I have to tell; but I 
cannot account for it, unless, indeed, the senses grow acuter when 
they catch a whiff of destiny. Be that as it may, there was a 
whiff of destiny in the west wind which was blowing through our 
little breakfast-room upon the May morning when my story dates, 
and the spicy freshness of that very wind, as well as the scene it 
crossed, are all most clear in my memory. 

We were waiting for Miss Mason to come to breakfast. I had 
taken my place at the head of the table, and was trying to fix my 
mind on the form in which I should word the blessing I asked on 
the morning meal; but my attention would wander, first to the 
pattern of the table-cloth, the chasing of the coffee-urn, the glass 
of crocus in the centre of the table, to the sunshine filtering 
through the syringa bushes outside the window, and spattering 
the carpet with great gold blots, to the color of Jenny Brewster’s 
brown hair, as she and Jack Claés stood (somewhat closer, I 
thought, than there was any need for) looking over her French 
exercise, and then away from all these to Miss Mason. Why did 
Miss Mason keep us waiting breakfast? She had never kept us 
waiting before. Where had she been the evening previous, when 
she went out so quietly just at dark and did not get home until 
ten o’clock, and gave no account of herself either gojmg or return 
ing—where had she been that she must delay our usually punctual 
meal in order to get over the fatigue of her expedition ? 

I had a right to be curious, both because I am an old maid and 
because Miss Mason boarded with me, and was in a manner under 
my protection. She, together with Jenny Brewster and Jack 
Claés, whom I have mentioned, comprised my family. Jack was 
my nephew and adopted heir, and the handsomest, cleverest fellow 
(in my opinion) that the sun ever shone on. He had returned 
home, the night before, for a short visit—his first visit since he left 
us, six months earlier, to go into business at Riverbend. It was 
just after his departure that I consented to have Jenny Brewster 
to board with me. I felt somewhat lonesome, and Jenny was like 
one of ourselves, for her family had always lived in Thorpe until 
within a year past, when they moved down in The Hollow, three 
miles away; and as it was not very convenient for them to send 
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Jenny in to school every morning, they were glad to have me take 
charge of her. And I was glad to do so, even though Jenny was 
no great favorite of mine. She was a pretty and nice girl enough, 
just past her seventeenth birthday, and as fresh-looking as a 
flower; but she was one of those demure, milky-blooded, maneu- 
vring little minxes whom people in general call “so child-like and 
artless,” but whom I find to be twice as deceitful as girls of quicker 
temper and less self-control. But perhaps I was prejudiced: Jenny 
had managed to secure more of Jack’s attention than suited me. 
That, I must confess, was where the shoe pinched. 

Miss Mason was a stranger in Thorpe. She came there early in 
the Winter to teach music. Not only was she a stranger in Thorpe, 
but she seemed to have neither friends, home, ties nor antecedents. 
She was endorsed, however, by the Ortons, of Boston, a family 
well known and well connected in our village, and who, having 
crossed the ocean on the same steamer with Miss Mason on return- 
ing from England, spoke in high terms of her musical acquire- 
ments and lady-like manners, and by so doing enabled her to 
secure a large class of pupils, as well as the position of organist in 
the Church, of which I am a member. It was under such 
circumstances that I received her into my family, yielding to the 
solicitations of those who interested themselves in her settlement 
among us, and were anxious to secure her an appropriate home. 
At first I felt some misgivings; for mysteries—and every one had 
to admit that Miss Mason was a little mysterious—have a disrelish 
in our clear, criarde New England atmosphere; but I found her 
so well-bred and so dignified that at last I blushed to remember 
how I had once suspected the propriety of her lone womanhood. 
Miss Mason was a very handsome girl. Her features were like 
those of a cameo—faultless and inexpressive. She had blue eyes 
—I used to think they might as well be two turquoises as two 
eyes for all they ever betrayed—and fair hair; not the wavy, lus- 
trous hair common to beautiful blondes, but silky and straight, of 
a pale, opaque amber color. But these details do not represent 
her; they convey no idea of her icy elegance and grace and style. 
She was reserved, but the little she said was in admirable taste ; 
and she was haughty, not in the way of “ putting on airs,” but as 
if, being superior, she could not help knowing it. 

But in the meantime Miss Mason’s light, quick step sounded on 
the stairway. Jenny Brewster flirted back the one thick, long 
ringlet she wore behind her ear, and shut her book. 

“Now, Jack,” she said, “you’re to see the wonderful Miss 
Mason !” 

“T hope I shall survive the ordeal,” Jack had time to answer, 
carelessly, and then the door opened. 
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“Miss Mason,” I said, “this is my nephew, Mr. Claés—my boy, 
as you have often heard me call him.” 

Miss Mason bowed in her ordinary stately way. Jack came for- 
ward a step, looked, stopped, colored, and quite amazed me by the 
awkward manner in which he acknowledged my introduction. No 
one seemed to notice him, however, but me, and in a moment more 
we were seated at breakfast, the blessing asked, the buttered toast 
brought in, and Jenny Brewster chattering in her pert, provoking 
little way to Jack, to the exclusion of any one else getting a word 
In. 

As soon as breakfast was over Miss Mason got her hat and shaw], 
took her roll of music and went off to her morning duties; I busied 
myself washing the silver, as was my old-fashioned custom; and 
Jenny dilly-dallied on one pretence and another, awaiting, I knew, 
to see if Jack would not offer to walk to school with her. I asked 
presently, just to tease her: 

“ What ailed you, Jack, when I introduced Miss Mason ?—smit- 
ten at first sight, weren’t you?” 

A peculiar expression went over Jack’s face. 

“No,” he answered, “ not that precisely, but— ” he hesitated an 
instant, “I have seen Miss Mason before, and I was rather sur- 
prised to see her again, here.” 

“You have seen her before?” Iasked. And thenI felt a sudden 
repugnance to discuss the matter further before Jenny. I couldn’t 
have accounted for this repugnance; it went through my mind 
that if Jack was really going to be fond of her, of course he’d tell 
her everything; but, for the time, some instinct put me on my 
guard against admitting her into any confidences concerning 
Camilla Mason. I felt like defending the one against the other. I 
turned the subject, saying, rather sharply, to Jenny, “seems to 
me you’re going to be late to school this morning—aren’t you?” 

When Jenny had finally gone we went from the breakfast-room 
to the garden, and into the Summer-house, where I began tacking 
little straps across the new shoots of the Michigan rose which ran 
over it. He brought the morning paper out there, and stretched 
himself on the seat. 

“ And where did you ever see Miss Mason before ?” 

“T saw her last evening.” 

“ Last evening ?” 

“Yes,” He waited a little, as though reluctant to say more. 

“Did you know who it was when you saw her?” I asked. 

“ Certainly not, but she is one I should not have to meet more 
than once to remember.” 

“ Very true.” 

“T will tell you all about it,” he went on, at the end of a mo- 
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ment’s irresolution. “I jumped off the cars, you know, where 
they ‘slow’ at the corners, and a man who had sat near me did 
the same. I noticed him particularly for two or three reasons— 
one was that I fancied he was following me, another was for his 
evil eye. He kept a few paces behind me as I struck across 
through Holt’s woods, and suddenly I came face to face with a 
woman who was walking toward us, It is impossible that I should 
be mistaken in recognizing Miss Mason as this woman. I noticed 
even her clothes: she was dressed in black, and carried a long 
spray of arbutus buds in her hand. There was something pinched 
and hard about the expression of her face, which it did not have 
this morning. The man stopped as she approached, so I did not 
see the meeting, but I looked back and saw them talking together, 
walking slowly back toward the corners.” 

“Tt is certainly singular,” I said. “I should think she must have 
known you this morning.” 

“Of course she must—as well as I her.” 

“Was the man young or old, and what sort of looking man?” 

“Bad.” He sat scribbling reflectively on the margin of the paper 
he held. “What do you know of Miss Mason?” he asked. 

“Why,” I replied, “the Ortons spoke of her in the highest 
terms.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Jack, “ I dare say it was some rascally dog of a 
brother or cousin whom she has to help out of his scrapes, and she 
don’t want it talked about, which is natural enough.” 

But I couldn’t accept this version so readily. I felt troubled. 
“A bad-looking man, you say. How bad?—evil, or vulgar, or 
what ?” 

“Something like this.” 

He pencilled a face upon the margin of his newspaper. It was a 
man’s face, of a certain sort of beauty, but sinister, treacherous, 
“bad,” sure enough, in its expression. 

“ Dear, dear,” I said, half in fright and half in commiseration of 
Miss Mason’s connection with such a person; and, in my interest in 
the matter, I let fall my ball of twine. The circumstance diverted 
our attention. Jack stooped for the ball, and we turned our faces 
toward the door of the summer-house. There stood Miss Mason. 
I felt so guilty, that for a moment I could not speak; Miss Mason 
was not a person with whom one would willingly have taken a 
liberty. I stammered, at last: 

“Were you looking for me, my dear?” 

“ Excuse me,” she said, in an unconscious, icy way, with her eyes 
on the unlucky pencilling, which Jack, in his consternation, held 
directly toward her. “I have come home with a bad headache, I 
shall not be able to give any more lessons to-day, and I wanted to 
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ask you if Nancy might make me a cup of tea? 
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“Of course. Shall I go and see to it, or will you tell her?” 

“JT will tell her, thank you, and I will not get up to dinner.” 
She kept her eyes still on the pencilling, with the same icy uncon- 
sciousness in her manner. She was turning to go, when, all at once, 
Jack sprang up: 

“ Miss Mason—a moment,” he said, with confusion. 

I detected some surprise and more scorn in her face, as she 
waited>gnd I thought that, if he was going to attempt an explana- 
tion, he would make a bad matter worse. 

“You have overheard me discussing your affairs, Miss Mason.” 

They are open to discussion, Mr. Claés,” she answered, a little 
hurriedly. 

“ Nevertheless, it is very annoying for me to feel guilty of having 
taken such an unwarrantable liberty, and I wish to explain—” 

She interrupted him, saying, pointedly : 

“ Between strangers I do not think explanations are ever neces- 
sary,” and she moved as if she meant to go. 

Jack was slightly excited; he stepped forward, even put out his 
hand to detain her, and said, firmly : 

“ Nevertheless, you must permit me to make one. It was my 
fortune to meet you last evening, and thus become aware of a cir- 
cumstance which is none of my business. You have discovered 
me discussing this circumstance. The explanation I wish to make 
is this: Miss Denby is the same to me as a mother, and you must 
discriminate between my having spoken to her of your affairs, and 
having made them a matter of ordinary gossip, which I am inca- 
pable of doing.” 

I confess that I didn’t see that he had mended the matter much, 
but it was Jack’s way to out with the plain truth in just this 
straightforward fashion. 

Miss Mason listened with a kind of chiselled arrogance. I ex- 
pected one of her short, stinging replies. To my surprise, though, 
a soft shadow stole over her face, and she said, quite gently: 

“The matter is not worth mentioning, Mr. Claés, but Z thank 
you.” She bowed slightly and went to the house. 

“ She certainly is beautiful !” Jack commented, with enthusiasm. 

I rather liked to have him admire her, as an antidote to his ad- 
miration for Jenny Brewster; but it would occur to me, and un- 
pleasantly, that it was very odd of her not to account for this 
mysterious meeting, when so direct an opportanity was afforded 
her. 

The day passed, and Miss Mason did not reappear. In the even- 
ing we had a visitor, through whom I had a revelation. This vis- 
itor was Mr. Holt. Mr. Holt is, in a figurative sense, the big man 
of Thorpe. Literally he is little. The balance of his ledger is 
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heavy—different from the balance of his head. He is quiet and 
modest, with a slight chronic cough, like the cough of a cat. He 
had at that time been for five years a widower, and (I hope to cre- 
ate an impression in his favor by reserving the best for the last) 
he continued to wear black gloves! Mr. Holt was no great vis- 
itor, but it occurred to me that he had called on us just six times 
within the past three months, and while I was making this ealcu- 
lation he inquired a second time if Miss Mason was at home. It 
was at this point that I had my revelation; and it was owing to it 
that I replied that I would go and ascertain if Miss Mason was not 
able to come to the parlor. I found her sitting in the twilight, by 






the open window, resting her head on her hand. 


In reply to my 


inquiry she said she was better and would come down. 


As I was 


leaving the room I noticed, thrown across the bureau, a withered 
spray of arbutus buds. Ina few minutes she joined us in the par- 
lor. I watched her sharply, to see if she suspected what had just 
occurred to me respecting the object of Mr. Holt’s visits, but, as 
usual, could make nothing out of her expression. I was never 
more struck, however, with her dignity and esprit, and I wondered 
how Jack, who really liked intelligence in a woman’s talk, could 
sit off in one corner as he did, listening to Jenny Brewster’s chip- 
pering. 

Jenny was in high feather that night; she always was when 
she could monopolize Jack; and to be doing that and slighting 
Miss Mason at the same time gave the feat a peculiar relish. Jenny 
Brewster and Camilla Mason were natural-born contraries—oppo- 
sites, I should say, if it wasn’t for Dean Trench. Miss Mason had 
that civilly-superior manner toward people she did not like which 
was exasperating in spite of its politeness, and Jenny was one 
who felt herself of a great deal of consequence (her family were 
well off), but had none of the tact or knowledge of society where- 
by to make others feel it, too. Miss Mason, at Mr, Holt’s request, 
sat down to the piano, and Jack, deserting Jenny’s corner, came 
over and stood beside the instrument. As he did so, I saw Mr. 
Holt cast furtive, anxious glances at him, and my suspicion was 
confirmed. I was just so much of a match-maker as good-natured 
old maids are usually, and I was in quite a flutter of spirits at my 
discovery. It was just the destiny for Miss Mason, so I thought, 
to make some such match ! 

The fortnight allotted for Jack’s visit slipped hastily away. The 
two girls and he went a great deal together, and his attention to 
Jenny began to be generally remarked. Since that morning in the 
summer-house I had never heard him expressing admiration for 
Miss Mason, and yet I sometimes suspected he felt more than he 
was himself aware of. He was quite a musician, and loved music 
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with passion; so Miss Mason’s playing was naturally very attrac- 
tive to him, and he went every evening to the parlor and listened 
as she practiced for a couple of hours. To that much encroach- 
ment upon her monopoly Miss Jenny had to submit. 

Regarding Miss Mason’s impression about Jack, I had no idea 
until the evening before his return to Riverbend. That evening 
we were invited to a party at the Ortons, cousins to the Ortons of 
Boston, who had endorsed Miss Mason, They were among our 
leading people, and entertained with considerable style, and Jenny 
was seriously engrossed with her preparations for some days be- 
forehand. When the day arrived she came home from school at 
noon and began her toilet, which occupied her for the rest of the 
day. She little knew what she risked by being thus off duty, for 
Jack and Miss Mason had a two hours’ chat that afternoon, sitting 
in the bay window of the breakfast room, through which the sun- 
shine had drifted so brightly into my memory on the morning after 
his arrival home, while I sat by, trimming a head-dress and think- 
ing what a rarity a sensible, spirited conversation, such as I was 
listening to, was. They talked of books and music, art and char- 
acter, those wide topics, through which, as through open windows, 
we see into souls; and I wondered again, as I had on the evening 
of Mr. Holt’s visit, how Jack could content himself with Jenny, 
when he might be talking with Camilla Mason. I presume they 
learned more of one another during that two hours’ chat than dur- 
ing all the previous two weeks. Jenny came down to tea with her 
hair in crimp and otherwise in a chrysalis-like condition; and even 
Miss Mason was not wholly party-proof, for she seemed to be pre- 
paring to omit her usual after-tea practice and to go directly to her 
room. Jack interfered, however. “ This is my last evening, Miss 
Mason,” he said ; “are you not going to play forme?” There was 
an unwonted familiarity as well as a kind of entreaty in his tone, 
which must have been evident to Miss Mason as it wastome. She 
dropped her eyes an instant, then raised them gravely, as much as 
to ask: “Do I ever play for you, Mr. Claés?” and answered, 
quietly, “ Not now.” 

At nine o’clock I went to the parlor and met Miss Mason at the 
door. Jenny, too, was punctual, and joined us after a few min- 
utes. She looked especially pretty in her new dress—very much 
as a white kitten looks especially pretty with new ribbons in its 
ears. She had a white tarletan, puffed to the waist, her plump 
neck and round arms were bare, and she wore the pink coral neck- 
lace and bracelets her father had recently given her. Miss Mason 
was, as usual, in black—a heavy, lustreless silk which she had 
brought with her from over the water. It was made with a long 
train, and had no trimmings, but it suited her tall, elegant figure. 
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Presently Jack joined us, bringing with him two very pretty 
wreaths of spireea which he had been making. He offered one to 
each of the girls, and asked them to wear them. Jenny looked to 
see if one was any better or any worse than the other, and finding 
them precisely alike, took her’s rather indifferently, and went to the 
glass to put it on. 

“Garden flowers are ridiculous for a party, any way,” she said, 
jerking and twisting the wreath, which ill became her crimped and 
ribboned head. “ 'They’d be all shriveled up in an hour!” and, a 
little red and a good deal vexed, she proceeded to disentangle the 
wreath, and, throwing it on the floor, she tried to repair the dam- 
ages done to her head-dress. 

Jack’s attentions were quite general during the evening. Jenny 
solaced herself with the book-store clerk. 

After supper, Miss Mason played. She had run through some 
fantasias and a brilliant mazourka, and then suddenly her fingers 
slid into that limpid prelude of Doéhler’s “ Reverie,” and its shrill 
shiver of despair went through the crowd, People began to talk 
instantly. Most of those around the piano moved away. Jack 
Claés, however, crossed the room, and stood by her, listening. 
When she stopped playing, he said: 

“That is ?amende honorable for your refusal to play for me 
awhile ago.” 

* Yes,” she answered, simply, “I meant that for you.” 

An exultant look leaped to his eyes; she was rising from the 
piano and did not seem to see it. She looked superbly, some way, 
at that moment: there was the faintest red in her cheeks, a gleam 
in her blue, jewel-like eyes—a kind of splendor over her whole 
face, 

“Your garden flowers have not ‘shriveled’ up,” said Jack, 
softy, bending toward her, and seeming to yield delightedly to his 
admiration of her ravissant figure and face. “Have you charmed 
them?” 

Her whole expression changed; her cold reserve came back at 
once, There was even a faint look of fright, as though she had 
caught herself back suddenly from the brink of some chasm. 

“Thad forgotten them,” she said, with a slight shrug. 

Jack bowed: A few minutes after I saw Jenny Brewster on his 
arm, and Mr. Holt talking to Miss Mason. 

The Summer slipped along monotonously after Jack’s departure. 
Jenny used to hear from him at intervals. She never showed me 
the letters, which I knew was only her artful little way of insinu- 
ating that there was something in them a third party might not 
see. But I didn’t believe it ! 


Miss Mason was still white, cold as usual. She, too, received 
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some music and a note from Jack soon after he left Thorpe. She 
never played the music. I do not think she ever answered the 
note. She seemed out of health as the Summer advanced, but she 
evaded all explanation on the subject, and would seem irritated by 
any reference to her ill looks. She grew colder and stiller than 
ever; her manner became oppressive to me. I wondered what 
was weighing on her spirits, and annoying suspicions would creep 
in concerning her. Meanwhile Mr, Holt continued his visits quite 
regularly. I was convinced that Miss Mason was the object of 
them; even Jenny, who was usually too much absorbed in herself 
to be curious about the affairs of others, perceived where his atten- 
tions were pointed, and thought “he would be quite a catch fora 
music teacher!” Such thrusts seemed to do Jenny a world of 
good. She and Miss Mason did not get on any better together as 
time advanced; her small peckings seemed to goad Miss Mason 
now, whereas formerly she had been quite indifferent to them. 
Two or three times I caught her looking at Jenny with a passionate 
sort of envy, or hatred, or malice—I could not tell which, or why 
she looked so. 

Poor Jenny was destined to go through with quite an ordeal of 
suffering that Summer, She was ailing for two or three weeks, 
and finally came down with typhoid fever. The fever ran high 
and long, and, of course, we all took our share in caring for her. 
Miss Mason offered several times to sit up with her at night, but 
we did not find it necessary to accept her services for some weeks. 
I would rather not have done so at all, she was so miserable her- 
self; but one night, when Jenny was at the worst, she seemed so 
anxious to do her part that it was arranged for her to watch. 
When bed time came, however, she was looking so wan and hag- 
gard that I urged her to let me remain in her place. It struck me 
that there was something like a feverish excitement in the way she 
insisted upon watching with the sick girl. 

I went to bed with an uneasiness and weight upon my mind. 
That I should do so was natural enough, with such extreme sickness 
under my roof; but, in addition, I seemed to perceive the shadow 
of coming fate. It was a sultry August night; I lay on my bed, 
and tossed and turned, and could not rest, and as I asked myself, 
over and over, the occasion of my extreme nervousness, my mental 
reply shaped itself over and again, and always the same: J dis- 
trusted Miss Mason. I would have given anything not to have 
done so; I could assign no sufficient reason for so doing, but I could 
not force the fact of my suspicion from my mind ; I distrusted her ; 
and in a vain effort to quiet my distrust I finally fell asleep. 

1 was wakened by the clock striking three, and I started up with 
the consciousness that something was happening. I listened. 
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There was not a sound through the house. It was I who had re- 
ceived the doctor’s directions for the night, and I knew that Jenny 
was to have her medicine at that hour. Could Miss Mason have 
fallen asleep? I strained my ears; the door of my room was open, 
but I could not hear the faintest stir, and, with every moment, the 
oppression with which I woke gained upon me horribly. I got up 
at last, stole across the entry, pushed the door of Jenny’s room 
open very softly, and looked in. The night lamp burned rather 
dimly, but I still saw everything with distinctness. Miss Mason 
was standing by the bedside; she was in her night-dress; a gay 
striped shawl, which she seemed to have had about her, had fallen 
to her waist, and trailed along on the floor. Her cold blue eyes 
were blazing ; there was a small scarlet spot in each of her wan 
cheeks. She held a phkial, from which she was dropping a red 
liquid into a table spoon, and both her hands trembled. I took all 
this in at a glance, and 1 felt the inability to move which is com- 
mon in nightmare. But, notwithstanding the spell, if I may call it 
s0, which was on me, I took in all the surroundings of the room. 
Miss Mason had evidently been writing ; her table stood, covered 
with papers, not far from the bed; I glanced mechanically past that 
to the bureau, where I had laid a letter which had come for Jenny 
from Jack that evening. This letter was gone! At the moment 
I noticed this fact, Miss Mason finished dropping the liquid; she 
set the phial on the stand, and bent over Jenny, who was in a heavy 
stupor, as if to give her the potion. At this motion the blood 
rushed to my brain. I recalled that the medicine to be given was 
in powders, not liquid; my eyes fastened upon the phial, which 
was of a curious shape, with a glass stopple; I recognized having 
seen it on Miss Mason’s toilet-stand! A stifling, horrible convic- 
tion came over me. I struggled to stir. She had put her arm 
under Jenny’s head; the spoon touched her lips. It seemed to me 
that I shrieked, but I suppose I really uttered only a feeble sound, 
as I staggered into the room. Miss Mason started back ; the spoon 
fell; its contents dabbed the bed-spread, like blood; she pressed 
her hand to her side, and glared at me with the expression of a 
somnambulist. 

“Thank God!” I gasped, “that I have spared you the commis- 
sion of such a deed!” 

She seemed to crouch away from me. Her features were dis- 
torted and rigid; her right hand clutched the fringe of the shawl 
about her, spasmodically. 

“Miss Denby, save me!” she stammered out. 

“ What does this mean ?” I asked. 

“Yes; it was a mean act!” she replied, still as if she were not 
awake, though I believed she was affecting the manner. 
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“What was?” I asked, 

She continued to stare vacantly at me. “What I have been 
doing,” she said. 

Her expression appeared to me assumed, I was convinced that 
she was acting. I felt the weight of the responsibility which had 
devolved on me. 

“ Miss Mason,” I said, as collectedly as I could, “ your tragical 
attitude seems to me an unbecoming affectation. I wish you to be 
plain with me. My sudden entrance has overcome you, and inter- 
fered with your plans. Explain to me what you were doing ?” 
Her influence over me was still so great, that I could not word 
what I had to say more explicitly. She replied, quietly: 

“I do not understand you.” 

This revolted me. I continued, sternly: 

“When I opened the door, you were on the point of adminis- 
tering to Jenny Brewster something which, in your agitation, you 
have spilled. Whatever this was, you were giving it contrary to 
the doctor’s directions. I wish to know what it was.” 

A gleam of intelligence crossed her face. She moved, as if to 
posses herself of the phial, but I was nearer the stand, and laid my 
hand on it firmly. 

“ Why—why—Miss Denby,” she said, beginning to shiver hyster- 
ically—“‘ what do you mean?” 

“T mean that you are to tell me what you were attempting to 
give Jenny Brewster, and why?” I know my voice was cruel. 
She broke down, and began to sob. 

“Tt was the new medicine,” she said, agitatedly. “It should 
have been given precisely at three. I reproach myself bitterly for 
being behindhand. I was so distracted—so unhappy—” 

There was a shudder in her voice. 

“The new medicine!” I repeated. ‘“ Has the doctor been here 
through the night? ” 

“He was here at twelve. He was called somewhere out of town, 
and stopped on the way. He found some change in Jenny, and 


altered the medicine.” 
“He made it up himself?” I asked, glancing at the little orna- 


mented phial and its contents. 

“ Yes”—she seemed to read my suspicion—“I got my ammonia 
bottle, as there was nothing in the room to contain the mixture.” 

It was horrible to have it so, but her words sounded false to me. 
I did not believe her. My position was painful. In face of such 
an explanation, it would have been inhuman to have raised an 
alarm. I wished to send for the doctor on some pretext, to have 
the story verified, but I was afraid to leave her alone with Jenny 
while I went to call Nancy, or to send her to do so, lest, if my sus- 
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picion was correct, she should avail herself of the opportunity to 
escape. While, at the same time, if her story was true, I was 
taking the responsibility of omitting the medicine, which I dare 
not give upon her word. I felt the injustice of manifesting my 
suspicions upon such grounds as I had. I was utterly at a loss 
what to do. I said, at last: 

“Miss Mason, you were unnaturally agitated by my sudden en- 
trance. I confess that Iam nervous. For both our sakes, tell me 
why you did not give this medicine at the appointed hour ?” 

The blood flushed over her face, and left it white as marble. 

“T have been doing a mean, wicked deed. I forgot everything 
in doing it. When I fancied myself detected, I lost my control.” 

“What was this deed ?” 

“Opening and reading Jenny’s letter from Mr. Claés!” She 
spoke calmly, but with evident effort, as though constrained in spite 
of herself. 

“ Why did you open the letter?” I asked. 

The blood flushed again over her white face, like a stain. 

“ I had to know !” she said, with an imperious sort of gesture. 

“What?” Afterward I could hardly believe I had asked these 
questions of Camilla Mason. 

“ Whether he loved her!” in a hoarse, hissing way. 

As she said these words the clock struck four. The flying time 
recalled me to the necessity of action. At that moment, to my in- 
expressible relief, there was a rumble of wheels which stopped at 
the door, and an instant after Dr. Brown was stepping softly up 
the stairs. Quick as thought I threw Miss Mason’s shawl over the 
red stain on the bedspread. Dr. Brown stepped up to his patient. 
“T felt anxious about her,” he said, “and thought I’d stop on my 
way home.” He turned to Miss Mason. Have you noticed any 
effect from the medicine? You have given it twice, I suppose ?” 

I came forward and blundered through with some sort of story 
about our not having liked to rouse Jenny. 

“What!” said the doctor, bristling; “she has not had it all! 
Where is the phial ? ” 

My last state was certainly worse than my first! To have ac- 
cused another wrongfully is certainly pitiable ; to have trifled with 
the dangerous condition of the sick girl, perhaps, more pitiable 
still; and to have become a target for the good doctor’s wrath, 
something to be trembled at. I handed him the phial. He mea- 
sured and administered the medicine, and took himself off in a huff, 
muttering something about it being bad enough to ride night and 
day at every one’s beck and call, without being snubbed to boot 
by a couple of ignorant women! 

I was alone again with Miss Mason. To admit my suspicion by 
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apologizing for it was impossible. I was thankful that the evident 
excitement under which she labored appeared to blunt her facul- 
ties and prevent her fully realizing what had occurred. I went to 
her. “ My child,” I said, “ you need rest; it is nearly daylight ; 
leave Jenny to me now.” I did not offer any guarantee for keep- 
ing sacred the confidence I had wrung from her. Such a course 
would not have answered with such a person. She seemed even a 
little grateful to be relieved, and obeyed me. I took my place 
then beside our patient, and did not leave her for twelve hours. 
During that time the desired change occurred, and she soon after 
became convalescent. 

The conflict which had hollowed Camilla Mason’s cheeks and 
shaken her nerves appeared to have ended with the discovery she 
made when she opened Jack Claés’ letter. She rallied, resumed 
her even spirits, was as perfectly and icily beautiful as ever. One 
morning in September, a week after Mrs. Brewster had started 
with Jenny for a fortnight of travel, she came to me and informed 
me, in a few cold, explicit words, that she was engaged to Mr. 
Holt.. I was scarcely surprised; I was rather gratified. She had 
been in love with Jack Claés; but such statues do not suffer much 
from such disappointments, I argued ; and, in a worldly way, Syl- 
vester Holt was a “great catch.” At that time I think the mem- 
ory of the blue, blazing eyes and stained cheeks I had seen that 
August night must have faded from me. 

She was to remain and be married from my house. She said, 
when I asked her to do so: “I have neither home nor friends, 
Miss Denby; I shall be glad to stay.” Mr. Holt wished her to go 
to Boston with him and select new furniture for his house before 
their marriage. He likewise extended the invitation to me to ac- 
company them, and I accepted it, as Camilla would not go other- 
wise. I had made up my mind that she should accept a bridal 
dress as my present. 1 was all the while trying to ease my con- 
science toward her; and then, too, I believe no one in the world 
enjoys wedding preparations so well as an old maid. 

We had a delightful week in Boston. I was twice as zealous as 
the bride elect, who, in truth, was not zealous at all. Mr. Holt 
spent his money like a prince, and munificence makes even a man 
who coughs like a cat, agreeable. His present to Camilla was a 
set of pearls; he remembered me with a cashmere shawl of such 
royal dimensions that I shall certainly have to quarter it before I 
can wear it. 

We had a couple of weeks left, after our return to Thorpe, prior 
to the day fixed for the wedding. They were busy weeks, I assure 
you. Iused to look at Camilla—superb in her haughty indiffer- 
ence—and think what a magnificent mistress she would be for Mr. 
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Holt’s magnificent mansion! She seemed neither happy nor un- 
happy. I had no patience with her coldness. I[ was afraid that 
underneath her calm she was hiding her thwarted passion, and, 
though I believe in love, old maid that I am, I didn’t believe that 
love was what Camilla Mason required ! 

A few days prior to the day, Jenny Brewster came in. Of course 
she was shown the bridal finery. 

“ Corded silk,” she commented, examining the make of the wed- 
ding dress. “Very pretty ; but why in the world did you have it 
high neck? I’m going to have low neck and a Honiton berthe.” 

I saw a gray shade go over Camilla’s face. 

“It is all decided then, eh ?” I asked of Jenny. She colored and 
acted as if she had said what she didn’t mean to. 

It was the night before the wedding. I had written to Jack 
that he must come on. I thought Camilla might as well get over 
her weakness first as last. He had not yet arrived, though, and I 
was in considerable trouble about it. 

Camilla would seldom allow me to leave her alone with her 
lover, but that night, both from having some things to see to and 
from a feeling of humanity toward the man who had given me a 
cashmere, I left the parlor at nine o’clock, and went to make a final 
review of the preparations, which had progressed finely. The jellies 
were exhibiting more consistency in their conduct than home-made 
jellies sometimes do. The frosting of the cakes had neither 
blistered nor cracked. The borrowed silver was safe under lock 
and key. Up stairs, in the spare chamber, the white silk spread 
amply over the bed. The boxes containing gloves, fan and veil, 
were in their appointed places. The pearls, owing to my precau- 
tion, were hidden from sight in the shoe bag. I went down stairs 
saying to myself: “She certainly is going to do well!” Mr. Holt 
was just departing. Poor man! I had not heard him cough once 
within the past hour. 

The following morning dawned gloriously, with the glow and 
sparkle which only October mornings have. The wedding prepa- 
rations had encroached everywhere, so we were eating biscuits from 
the pile of which Nancy was making sandwiches, and drinking our 
coffee standing, in the kitchen. All of a sudden, in walked Jack 
Claés. He looked strangely excited. “Camilla,” he said, abruptly, 
“JT must see you a minute.” She set her cup down and followed 
him, without a word. 

A half hour passed. I was beginning to get fiurried, when the 
street door shut pretty loudly, and Camilla’s voice said from the 
parlor: “Miss Denby.” 

I went directly to her. “My dear, what is it?” 

“T shall not be married to-day,” she said, in the most ordinary 
of tones. “I have to go away.” 
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I drew in my breath. My hands went up, palms outward, but 
not a syllable did I say. 

“Something has occurred—something very unexpected. I can- 
not marry Mr. Holt. I had no right to promise to marry any one.” 

I gasped at her, still without speaking. 

“T only wish that I had not delayed until now acquainting you 
with my history,” she continued. “I must tell you what is neces- 
sary as briefly as possible. I have but one relative in the world— 
my father. It is hard for me to have to tell you that he is a disso- 
lute, immoral man. But he was an indulgent father, and, spite of 
his faults, I once loved him dearly. But he became involved, and 
in the power of a man who, as the price of shielding and saving 
him, required that I should marry him. I was powerless, and I 
consented, but my loathing for the man was such that on the very 
eve of the proposed marriage I ran away. It was then I went to 
England. The difficulty of supporting myself there forced me, at 
the end of a year, to return. I had been six months in Thorpe 
when my father discovered my whereabouts, and came after me. 
It was my meeting with him of which Mr. Claés was the involun- 
tary witness. At that time we believed that Philip Henderson— 
the man in whose power he was-—-was dead. He had entered the 
Confederate service when the war broke out, deserted, been re- 
‘aptured, and hung, as we heard, for desertion. During the year 
and a-half I had been parted from my father I had acquired an 
utter loathing for the life I had led with him. I besought him not 
to persecute me, and agreed to send him half my earnings, which 
Ihave done. I never expected to see him again. Two days since, 
Mr. Claés, happening to be on the hotel stoop at Riverbend, wit- 
nessed the arrival of my father (whom he recognized), accompanied 
by a man whom illness had obliged to stop there. This sick man 
was Philip Henderson. The news we got of his death was false. 
He had heard in some way of my approaching marriage, and 
threatened my father with exposure, and the ignominious punish- 
ment consequent upon it, unless he at once fulfilled the agreement 
and obliged me to become his wife. They had started for Thorpe 
when Mr. Henderson’s illness forced them to stop at Riverbend. 
Mr. Claés’ recognition of my father led to his becoming acquainted 
with the circumstances I have related to you. He took it upon 
himself to bring me this news. My father commands me to come 
to him at once, forbids me to marry Mr. Holt ; assures me that if I 
disregard him his very life will be at Philip Henderson’s mercy. 
Under such circumstances I have no choice. My father has a 
right to me.” She told the story without faltering for an instant. 

“ My poor child!” was all I had strength to say. 

‘*Mr, Claés has gone, with this news, to Mr. Holt,” she con- 
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tinued. “To you I shall have to leave the disagreeable task of 
breaking the circumstances to the Thorpe people. I wish to be 
ready to take the noon train for Riverbend.” 

Well, well! I was nigh bewildered. I thought of the gossip, 
and of the cake, and of Camilla, and couldn’t separate anything. 
The front blinds were closed; the story set a-going, Jack and Ca- 
milla smuggled off. 

Three days after, as my ideas were beginning to settle, a letter 
from Camilla announced Philip Henderson’s death. Then I couldn’t 
help thinking that if Jack Claés had just kept his foot out of it, 
Camilla might have been Mrs. Sylvester Holt, and nobody hurt! 
The milk was spilt, however, and no use grieving ! 

Mr. Mason was, as his daughter had said, a dissolute and immoral 
man, and at that time a mere wreck, who could not survive his 
dissipation much longer. He gladly agreed to leave Camilla in 
peace, upon condition of receiving a small annuity from her earn- 
ings. The poor girl wished to return to Thorpe for a few months. 
“T can live this horrid story down, better,” she said, “ where I am 
known than among strangers.” Of course, 1 did not hesitate in 
agreeing with her, nor in offering her such protection as my en- 
dorsement of her conduct afforded. 

Jack accompanied her on her return. I admired him for being so 
kind to her, but, then, I thought he liked an excuse for running up to 
Thorpe. Any other girl would have rather shrunk from the society 
of a man to whom she had given her preference unsought and in 
vain; but, I think, Camilla rather courted the exquisite suffering 
which the complete self control she manifested with Jack must 
have cost her. 

It was now November. The day of their return to Thorpe hap- 
pened to be Martinmas—a dull, sullen Autumnal day, and our 
spirits were all heavy and dull liketheday. After dinner we were 
rather surprised by the arrival of Mrs. Brewster, who, with some 
awkward hesitation, asked Jack if she could see him a few minutes 
alone. He took her into the parlor, where there was no fire. A 
vague uneasiness possessed me. I had heard rumors that Jenny 
Brewster had another lover. Just what I would have expected in 
the little minx! and I was getting my temper up at the idea of 
her trifling with my boy! Mrs. Brewster’s stay was brief; she 
did not even return to the sitting room to bid Camilla and me 
good day. I waited ten—fifteen minutes: there was no sound 
from Jack. Then I went softly and opened the parlor door. Jack 
sat there, his head bowed on the back of a chair he had drawn in 
front of him—indifferent, apparently, to the chilly, gloomy room, 
to everything but his own thoughts. 

“My poor boy,” I said, “ what is this—?” 

He started up and laughed at my look of woe-begone sympathy. 
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“ Aunt Sue,” he said, as though he was communicating a capital 
joke, “ lve got the mitten!” 

“That contemptible little Jenny Brewster hasn’t— ” 

“Yes she has, Her ‘ma’ says that they met a young man on 
their travels last Summer, and Jenny discovered she had never 
known what love meant before, and— ” 

“Jack Claés,” I interrupted, “ what ever made you such a pre- 
cious fool as to fallin love with Jenny Brewster ? ” 

“Aunt Sue,” he answered, “I felt that I had gone pretty far 
with Jenny—farther than I ever meant to. And she made me be- 
lieve that her very life would be the forfeit of her unrequited affec- 
tions ;” his eyes twinkled again. “ During the week or two be- 
fore she came down with that fever her mother wrote me that 
Jenny was going in a decline, and acoused me of having trifled 
with her, insinuating that my conduct would cost her child’s life. 
I couldn’t stand that. I offered myself by return mail.” 

“ Without really caring for her?” e 

“J—I—” he stammered ; “ Aunt Sue, I declare I didn’t dare 
analyze my own feelings at that time. I had seen one woman 
who”—he stopped a minute. “But I did not believe [had the 
slightest chance of making her love me.” 

— “ That woman is— ” 

“* Camilla Mason.” 

“ And now, Jack ?”— 

He jumped up. “ Now, Aunt Sue, I am going to her.” 

We went into the sitting room together. He walked straight 
toward Miss Mason, who stood in the window, looking out rather 
sadly at the gray gloom of the day. His face was ali alight. He 
put his hands out : 

“ Camilla ”’—in his nervous, vibrant voice—* I am free! ” 

Her eyes turned to him, uncertain, half reproachful. Suddenly 
comprehending and answering the passion of his eyes, she took 
the hands he held toward her in her own, and bowed her face upon 
them. He drew her to him, held her tight and close in his 
arms, pressed his kisses against the pale, amber-colored hair that 
coiled around the lovely head which dropped contentedly upon his 
shoulder— 


You see they didn’t mind me! And, after all, our Martinmas 
evening was neither sullen nor dull! 


P. S.—I must tell you how it turned out about Mr. Holt. He 
went off travelling, and three months later brought home a wife. 
She wears Camilla’s pearls and my cashmere. I’m glad his things 
didn’t spoil, as my cake had to! Matrimony seems to agree with 
him. He doesn’t cough near as much like a cat. 


Mrs. W. H. Parmer. 
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66 we is this worldly spell of Paris, sister?” writes Cor- 

nelia, an investigating Christian (wife of the Rev. H. 
Bunyan Constant, settled in Marblehead), to her elder maiden rel- 
ative, who remains at home, and convinced that Paris is synony- 
mous with perdition. “Horatio and I,” continues the chaste Cor- 
nelia, “ have seen the Tuileries and the monuments, the Louvre 
and the paintings, and have done Sévres, the Gobelins, and the arts 
in general. We have made few acquaintances here, but have 
peeped in at the opera, the gardens, and Philippe’s. Horatio, too, 
presented to the Emperor his translation of the book of Job, and 
we went to Court at Compiégne. All this, we agreed, was won- 
derful, or grand, or naughty, or gay, and that the environs of Paris 
are superb; still we found no spell, my dear!” 

“What is the mysterious spell of Paris?” repeated to me the 
unfearing Mrs. C., as she, Horatio and inyself stood at a window 
of Madrid, looking down upon the park and the diners in the open 
air. ‘ You, who are so fanatically French, can tell me what draws 
Americans from many larger cities than Marblehead to take up 
their abode in modern Babylon.” And Horatio smiled through 
his spectacles his acquiescence in the queries of his catechising 
spouse. I cleared my throat and said: “The spell of Paris, mad- 
am, is the French themselves, who are born a civil people. Their 
geniality makes them charming folks to live among, just as a sunny 
morning contents a peevish child. Their politeness engenders amia- 
bility, and an amiable man is nedr of kin to a kind-hearted one. 
Courtesy is parcel of their nature, as the smile is a feature of their 
face. The very peasant is reared to know his station, and is proud 
and proficient in the manners that befit it. Such is all the spell, 
madam, according to my idea. 

“We are a travelled people, yet hold general notions about 
other people that assuredly are often primitive. About European, 
or, more especially, Continental society, our minds were long since 
made up, and sometimes upon most imperfect data. The flippant 
correspondents of newspapers and magazines do more toward 
vitiating a superficial appreciation than the residence in Europe of 
our cultured or moneyed countrymen can effect to correct or 
strengthen it. The old prejudice as to the sabler dye of French 
immorality is as firm and broadcast to-day, and our conviction 
as to the purer sphere in which we float ourselves as sure, as 
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they were thirty years ago, when New York society was of an- 
other hue, and Boston and Philadelphia were relatively unsophis- 
ticated cities. That these be the prejudice and conviction is proven 
by the censorious style of communications from abroad, written 
for home reading, wherein is forged or sacrificed anything to re- 
vivify that hackneyed contribution, ‘Our Paris Letter.’ It is 
proven by the endless recurrence in American speech or text of 
the French figure of comparison, when stigmatizing a book, a play, 
or a conjugal episode; and more than all is it proven by the fact 
that, to the popular mind—which invests every Frenchman with 
the attributes of a dancing-master, and conceives every Italian to 
be a prince or brigand—that figure does convey a sense of the 
most unworthy. In the conversation of polite circles the faithless- 
ness of French wives and the barbarity of French mothers are ac- 
cepted axioms. In short, the belief is manifest and wide-spread 
that Parisians are the most perverted of Belial’s children.” 

Sheenier becomes the assenting smile of the Rev. Mr. Constant. 

“That prejudices so time-worn should yet obtain is less surpris- 
ing, when it is recollected that they prevail to almost the same 
extent in England, where hasty and empirical conclusions are often 
borrowed by us to serve as precept. One would imagine that 
neighbors, so near as are England and France, would be better ac- 
quainted. But the truth is, that up to the last thirty or forty 
years the Englishman had not travelled much, Not only the dif- 
ference in language, but, until fifteen years back, a normal revolu- 
tionary state in France, tended to baffle any philosophical study 
of French rules and manners, even if, when there, the islander was 
not biassed by that national contempt of his for foreign populations. 
At all events, the current Briton is not so well informed to-day 
concerning the heart of social France as is the German or the Rus- 
sian. To a resident of Paris the misconceptions of some English 
criticisms are hardly less absurd than what is heard and read in the 
United States. Helping to a certain coincidence in stricture, in 
this and the mother countries, is the disposition of writers in both 
to flatter the Anglo-Saxon conceit of pink-propriety ; they contrive 
a contrast to the unmortified plain-dealing of the French and Ger- 
mans always disparaging to these latter. 

“The English journals are never tired of belaboring, in clever 
diction, the vicious vagaries of the French, ignoring, with a gravity 
which, outside of argument, would be amusing, the indications of 
the same corruptions in their own great centres. The Gallic turn 
of mind prompts to a blunt recognition of a social evil as prelimi- 
nary to legislation for it. The English, on the other hand, do not 
legislate for that evil. Should they, they could no longer overlook 
what they fain would have inferred they are in a greater degree ex- 
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empt from. In France the legislation, which mitigates and restrains 
a pest common to both peoples, by very act proclaims it ; whereupon 
the ‘Times’ and followers lift hands and voice at impurity across 
the channel! 

“That is Jesuitry. The deprecatory tone of the London press 
upon the moral ethics of the Empire, as seen at its seat of govern- 
ment, is well known; yet how alike in cast and color are the fea- 
tures of popular pleasures in both capitals! Cremorne and the 
Argyle surpass Mabille and Chiteau des Fleurs, as Pimlico sur- 
passes the guartier Bréda. Motts is the Celarius of London, and 
the Café Riche and those of Leicester square accommodate a simi- 
lar class to that which frequents tiie Montmorency and the Italiens 
of the Boulevard. The Haymarket of London is unique, eclipsing 
not only Paris, but Rotterdam and Naples. I may further add, 
that the most notorious successes since the Empire have been im- 
migrants of English birth and rearing; that the Caderousses and 
Saint Germains of Paris have been more than rivalled by resident 
English peers and baronets ; while the inventive genius of French 
depravity, for the past ten years, is an old, varnished, foreign duke, 
kinsman to the Queen of England. 

“ A Frenchman, before fair judges, would never fear to push the 
comparison through every stratum of British society, and at least a 
parallel could be pointed to for each of what the ‘Examiner’ or 
‘ Spectator ’ calls ‘French moral characteristics.’ And these paral- 
lels, too, might begin at the court itself, if necessary, and run 
down through that colony of fuyardes at Florence, to the very 
proletary of the United Kingdom. Cant it is, as small as simple, 
when British journals deplore amoug the French what is fully 
developed at their own elbows, and that, too, with certain details 
more repulsive than in France. It is not so much morality or im- 
morality in the absolute that elicits men’s praise or censure ; it is 
the relation the one or the other bears to an adopted standard. 
Standards differ, and any one is to morality what the uniform is to 
war—it can symbolize great deeds or hang useless in a closet. 
‘Physical measure you have,’ said M. Thiers, ‘ but where is the 
universal measure for just, moral criticism?’ The great orator’s 
observation embodies a dogma accepted by French journalists, and 
Villemot, ‘ Ferragus,’ and Saint Victor, with practical sense, recite 
no homilies to the English upon their domestic failings, while the 
follies of their own countrymen are castigated with earnestness 
and talent by Monseigneur Dupanloup and the President Dupin. 
Villemot and De Cassagnac sometimes retort to English criticism, 
and lustily, if they think a charge sincerely made, or when pro- 
voked to expose the charlatanry of some Cockney scribe, and they 
rarely fail in purpose. 
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“ We inherited from England, with the landing of the one hun- 
dred and eight at Plymouth, a puritanical proneness to find others 
more wicked than ourselves. Our moral standard, since those 
times, has been a sort of sliding-scale, and we often forget that 
justice is a prime element of morality, or that to compound with 
felony is to foster immorality. With the spread of wealth and the 
increase of travel we have not only unlearned our stiff-necked pro- 
priety, but have seen our cities, indiscriminate in their haste, cram 
to graduate in imported dissipation, Yet the leaven of the old 
intolerance has stayed in the land. People are no longer stocked 
for neglecting the third service on the Sabbath; Satan remains un- 
burned from witches, and our Sunday is less a red-hot day; but 
the crime-scenting spirit breathes here still, and with it, true to our 
English origin, we are scandalized at the French, and are apt to 
express ourselves with a sweep which brushes the pharisaical.” 

Gestures of dissent from Horatio and Mrs. C. 

“For we are no better or purer church supporters, no more char- 
itable, no fairer nor more deft in stocks and trade, no more dis- 
mayed at scanty apparel for our women or on the stage, no less 
fawning to personage, opulence, or prestige; no more shocked by 
counterfeit or crafty phrase than is anybody else; and, with all 
our wealth, we know infinitely less than a Frenchman how to avoid 
tawdry ostentation by advantageous taste. That the Parisian, who 
dines at the window of the Maison d’Or, almost elbowed by the 
passing crowd, may not understand a certain privacy which we 
think pertinent to the act of taking food, will not explain his mar- 
vel that in our midst an innocent loss of fortune should drag de- 
vayed consideration in its train. 

“Every country has its indigenous education, customs, and ways 
of thinking. Fashion in dress only has anything like a general 
sway; and fashion in dress did not stop their prating, when it 
shoved out of sight the serge of the Puritan and the Quaker’s 
drab. Should the modes of the incroyable be called next week to 
life by the caprice of Eugénie, those modes would co-exist with 
taunts for their inventors in Boston and Marblehead, and be oftener 
draggled than on the Champs Elysées.” 

Cornelia Constant thinks our society improves upon the French. 
By society is understood the communion of our richer classes 
among themselves, and, in France, that imperial court and world 
accessible to Americans generally. 

Stretching, perhaps, my permission to harangue, conveyed by 
the first appeal of his inquiring helpmate, and profiting by the 
occupation, with ecrivisses @ la Bordelaise, of Mr. Constant, I pro- 
ceeded, maugre Horatio’s slight attention, and the puny shriek his 
partner gave at my question: ‘How does our society improve 
upon the French?” 
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“The prominent element of our society is the damsel. Our young 
ladies go out early, learn rapidly, and often marry recklessly. 
Their dress, their manners, their conversation, express their confi- 
dence in themselves, their consummate knowledge of the world, 
and their independence. As married women, their lives must be 
luxurious, gay, and attractive; the whirlpool of ball and /ée is as 
much a condition of their nature, as to fade early is a consequence— 
a blossom, a prematurely shrivelled fruit, and gone to seed. They 
must possess a larger liberty than before, and the business engage- 
ments of our men aid in this respect; they must shine, must com- 
pete with the queens of coteries, Domestic detail, the creation of 
the husband’s home, his fortune and peace of mind, and their own 
health, must yield and pander to fashionable rivalry and excite- 
ment—and the plane is not unseldom an inclined one, and slide, 
many do, gayly down, until they come to grief or poverty at the 
bottom. What a history would be the history of ‘swell’ collapses 
in New York! A history to be learned among the groups which 
throng the windows of the Union and New York Clubs—histories 
of social collapse, with subsidiary essays upon female reputation, 
and knowing gauge, perhaps, by those who tool a nobby turn-out 
in the Park by day, and deploy a German almost every night. 

“A ruder history is often a jinale—a horrid divorce court 
history.” 

Here Horatio stabs a quail cooked @ la chasseur. 

“The demoiselle of France appears under other auspices. Sim- 
ple, plain, often void of interest, she sees little of routs until she 
has passed her teens, and, even then, is denied what we call the 
company of the other sex. Unless in the presence of her mother, 
over whose head she never vaults, a married sister, or the aged 
nurse, ske has not the faintest glimmer of the mysteries of flirta- 
tion, and, the circulating library being forbidden ground, she views 
through no novel halo the pellucid eyes and ambrosial locks of a 
fancied Polydor. She has no diamonds, but knows of books and 
arts; she has been through a lengthened course of religious teach- 
ing, which does not cease with other studies, and, trained in 
etiquette, she stays, accomplished and preserved, until there is 
question of her marriage. As a married woman—for whom there 
is no divorce in the gift of law—she is liberated at once, ar®l profli- 
gacy and extravagance are not inflexible conditions of her position. 
But, admitting that they so often break, her principles, from her 
education, must crumble slowly; nor is she quite so free as her 
parallel in New York. The instances of connubial happiness are 
no fewer around her than in Boston or Philadelphia, and the aver- 
age childless wife lives just about as satisfied with her lot, and is 
every whit as perfect, as in those cities.” 
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Cornelia shakes her curls protestingly. 
“ Certainly she is no worse than her American pair; and her dis- 
sipation has bounds which we have seen contemned in our upper 
sets. The wife or widow of a Frenchman, who is published by 
misdeed, immediately loses caste, and, with rare exceptions, her 
footing in her clique. Then the duello here, which pertains not 
there, checks the boastfulness of an unprincipled man, be he a very 
pacha of prestige, and restrains silly woman’s vanity, through her 
solicitude for others, impelling her to draw close the veil to titil- 
lating gossip. Scandal does not float, in French cultivated circles, 
unarrested, as they chatter it in New York. The last utterer of a 
damaging report must father it or find its origin. Even a woman’s 
insensibility to fact, and her utter censure, are controlled by the 
possible peril to her next male of kin, should a slander be followed 
to her. Scandal is not born so lightly here, and, I verily believe, 
when well founded, smites harder than sometimes seems to be the 
case at home. 

“The French marital usage, too, which the American women 
pronounce detestable—” 

Here Cornelia dropped her fork, but Horatio wisely prefers his 
salade a la Russe. 

“Why, it is not, to be sure, the custom of Japan, where a woman 
marries or unmarries herself, without priest or magistrate, by note 
of hand, signed conjointly with him who takes her for better or 
for worse, and parts with her in the same intent. Japan is an un- 
civilized country (yet what a polished institution, I hear many a 
married woman say). The mariage de convenance is but one ex- 
treme of a matrimonial scale of which the fanciful matches in our 
country form the other. What, after all, can be the wishes of 
French parents if not their daughters’ happiness? provided tor, ac- 
cording to a maturer judgment and knowledge of that daughter’s 
tastes and disposition, in the selection of a husband with every 
possible guarantee which a French contract mutually exacts. The 
same motives rule in marriages throughout patrician Christendom ; 
the same ambitions and the same covetings, whether they lie in the 
heads of the mothers, or are born in the heads of the brides. They 
make the convenance not dissimilar to what we are accustomed to, 
barring a little romance among our maidens that in maturer years 
they sometimes call their greatest folly.” 

* Oh! how can you say so?” murmurs his wife, with a loving 
look at Horatio, absorbed by cauliflower au gratin a la Brie. 

“The medium between the two extremes—which is not the Eng- 
lish system, for that is a sort of Belgravian Tattersalls, where the 
thorough-breds are exposed for sale—would be perfection ; but as 
civilization nowhere marries women perfectly, I conceive, in the 
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long run, the notarial-covenant marriage as often fraught with 
sterling happiness as are the glittering couplings in our country. 

“ Here I would like to topple over that other prejudice about 
French mothers; for in no country of the world are children more 
continuously the mother’s care than in giddy, heartless Paris. In 
the Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, at the lake, with the out-door 
theory favorite in France, the least observing stranger has not 
failed to remark the constant parent with the little ones. In the 
nursery, at their studies, the theatres, their balls, ete., she is always 
by, watching, correcting, amusing, ceaselessly. In the tasteful 
dressing of her pets a mother’s touch and pride are always visible, 
as in the correct deportment of her children. The titled dame re- 
nounces her frivolities, the wife of the retail trader gives up her 
attendance in the shop, and the circus goddess withdraws from the 
profession so alluring to her to tend and educate a son or daughter. 
The patient love of the mother for her child is beautifully exempli- 
fied in French domestic life, prejudice to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Cornelia ponders, plays with the spoon and ice, and half admits. 
Horatio assents to all and coffee. 

“ By the side of the woman, the club-man and the husband de- 
serve a mention, The young bachelor in Paris has fewer serious 
occupations than the young man of New York. His other pur- 
suits are about the same—his club, his horses, his balls, his adven- 
tures, with the self-glorification incident thereto. He gambles like 
the New Yorker; is reckless and foolish like him; holds his ideas 
of women, the world, self-consequence, and the orthodox thing in 
boots and coats. He is amiable, quick to give or receive a chal- 
lenge, is about as dangerous, and has the same vanity, and the 
same attachment for his friends as the other. He generally 
lives at home, and, save the absence of our tippling habit, and his 
respect for family and his elders, his better tone and conversation, 
and the closer check to his tongue where others are in question, is 
the New York club-man over. The average husband in our cities 
is a business man, occupied at his counting-house almost through 
the day. The average married Frenchman is not; much of his 
mornings is passed in the company of his wife and children. He 
is not necessarily an idler; he is generally a man of more or less in- 
struction and taste for art, and is of polished exterior, caught from 
the atmosphere that surrounds him. He is the same father, hus- 
band, friend, that you find anywhere else; his hospitality is as 
bountiful, his peccadilloes are as few, and his neglect of his wife as 
unfrequent as are those of an American of like standing, and his 
domestic philosophy is no more unnatural than the other’s. His 
torments and accidents exist and happen as they do with us, and in 
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no greater proportion, and the mercurial gayety of his character 
aids him better to bear with disappointment, which we sometimes 
rashly cancel by recourse to the law ; while of our ostentation and 
pretension, and our upholsterers’ bazaars in free-stone fronts, he 
has no conception. 

“The theory of actresses and illegitimate offspring, frightful 
scenes betwixt wife and mistress, and blind acquiescence in the 
misdoings of the former, is of as sound application here as though 
applied to Boston and Baltimore, and no sounder; for public opin- 
ion, in his coterie, marks a wayward man precisely as for the same 
faults there.” 

Horatio finishes his peach, and mutters, “That may be.” 

Mrs. Constant adds: “You know, Mr. Asperge, that the con- 
sort of the Fifth-avenue millionaire need not, consequently, be the 
model of American female quality ””"—* More than the husband is 
invariably the type of American gentleman,” breaks in the rev- 
erend, 

“T bow to the remarks of both of you, my dear Horatio, and declare 
that still less is the duchess in her plumes at the Tuileries ball the 
most exalted specimen of her sex in Paris. Beyond the river, in 
those old, narrow streets, up in those dark hotels with bars on the 
windows looking upon a stone-paved court before and a grand but 
decaying garden in the rear—in that dull but charmed precinct, 
the Faubourg St. Germain, where nestle in moody grandeur the 
true aristocracy of the land—are daughters of bonne maison and 
mothers of the purest blood in France. To the lord in his rusty 
mansion, the lengthy titles which are flourished about an emperor 
whom ade la Rochefoucauld believes he honors to ignore, are of 
the same consequence and right as the names of things to us, like 
epaulets or dressing-table. In mary an ancient residence you climb 
a dim, stone staircase, behind a lackey bent with age, the colors 
of whose livery are gone with wear, and are ushered into a gloomy 
hall, decorated two hundred years ago, where are thread-bare car- 
pets and sofas of tapestry with shades of a sickly white. Economy, 
a tightened income, is proclaimed in all about you, but all is im- 
posing and correct. And when you note the quiet matron and 
modest daughter by her side, who extend a welcome graceful with- 
out display, and their high-bred unconcern at the simplicity of 
their dress, which befits a shrunken fortune—and hearken, should 
their names be called, to the roll and cadence some old French 
names exact—you see women and hear names the Empress would 
give her diamonds, nay, accept another wrinkle, to see and hear at 
the palace of the Tuileries. Parisian dames of quality are these ; 
ladies of peerless caste. Among them you find the Christian 
mother and the Roman wife, if principle and spotless reputation 
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make sueh; and here also is the sire whose soul of honor does not 
mean a deftness with the foil, but integrity, consideration for his 
neighbor, and unblemished name. A father who wins by his 
virtues his son’s respect, and teaches that formula to his children. 
Noblesse oblige, translated in that family, reads, to reverence their 
Maker, be faithful to their King, and enhance the quarterings of 
their blazon. 

“The d’Uzés and de Luynes of course exist, and there are Cas- 
telbajacs and La Rochejacquelins, nor are all others of the Fau- 
bourg necessarily poor; but of all the world, I believe that is the 
only corner where money has no sway by the side of talent and 
unsullied title. A de Luynes, who owns millions, enters the draw- 
ing-room I have described in virtue only of his birth, and is an 
overshadowed duke if his host be the unmoneyed Count de Guiche. 
No sounding name and coronet are borne by women, in their midst, 
raised from the stage, and even lower down, as seen in the circles 
of Belgravia. The entertainments of the Faubourg are luxurious 
or plain, according to the rent-roll of the Amphytrion, but to all 
come the same choice company, with their elegance and their cour- 
tesy. 

“ They are not. few, this Faubourg world ; their proportion to the 
rest is three times that of the upper classes in our cities, and their 
social realm much greater—yet what magazine or newspaper ever 
tells us of the simpler modes and purer morals of the legitimists of 
St. Germain, the conservatives of France? Few of our country- 
men visit them. The names of Americans called in the ante- 
chambers of these families of an old régime, whose stamp all 
Europe reverences, might be counted on the fingers of a hand. If 
we should there pick our patterns of men and women, and there 
take our creeds for society as it might be with us, the style and 
elements of our gentle-life would be of better stuff. 

The family tie is American, but it is not French, the Constants 
and the correspondents say; the word for home has not its 
synonym in that vernacular, “No, the language has not the word, 
if the fact be any comfort in an argument, but beyond all cavil 
the country cherishes and developes the institution. The family 
tie is the closest of knots in ‘that pandemonium of godless Paris,’ 
as Mrs. ycleped the capital in a late effusion in the Boston 
‘ Transcript.’ 

“Our young men, who, as soon as they can understand it, are 
taught that, at furthest, by the age of twenty-one they must go 
forth and seek their fortunes, believe and act up to the letter of 
that faith by quitting their father’s house and doing for themselves 
abroad. And the vicissitudes in New America are such that the 
son grows rich as the father, perhaps, grows poor; but no usance 
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prompts a sharing of his riches by son with sire, so long as the lat- 
ter has a living. The son may fail and the father accumulate his 
hoard, but public opinion does not prompt the father to give of his 
plenty to that son, if he can scrape along alone. That the father 
laid the son under eternal obligation by begetting him is paternal 
hobby; yet many a son does not share in that conviction, and 
had he been consulted would have selected not to be begotten. 

“They keep apart in coming years, in interests, in home, and often 
in the roads of life. The daughter marries and hastens from the 
parental roof to join another world, and lives just two squares off. 
The parents miss their child almost as though they had buried her, 
and in other ways we’ daily see how family in America is broken 
or disjointed, 

“In France the father not only accepts, but nurtures while he 
lives, and extends through all fortune that responsibility toward 
the son generated at the latter’s birth; and the son reciprocates, 
the event arising, with all he has, to the author of his being. Pub- 
lic opinion would point a finger, sharper than all berating, to either 
father or son who manifested an indifference which is of every-day 
occurrence in our money-gauge community. 

“House after house could be entered in Paris, where, from the 
basement to the attic, are gathered the generations of a family. 
The old folks, venerated to a religion, are consulted more tenderly 
as their hair grows whiter. The patriarch lives with his brood 
together, from little great-grandson up to the bed-ridden sire, 
whose couch is a meeting-place where regularly cluster, in sweet 
respect, all his progeny. Married daughters and their children’s 
children, gray-haired sons with grandsons live, without exclusion, 
in one sympathizing commonalty. Madame Sartoris, in her 
‘Week in a French Country-house,’ and the stories of Mace, give 
you some idea of French family and home—though the name be 
t ‘ wanting. 

“The old Norman law is often followed among the poorer folk; 
and a country farmer, ripe with age, divides his goods among his 
boys that they may enjoy them sooner, and trusts safely to the 
lads for support until he dies. Not only by the nobles are kins- 
men, however distant, owned as such: relation is a title of another 
weight than the one we know, among all Frenchmen, and carries 
with it an unwritten right that might seem unnatural to our ideas.” 

Mrs, Constant was already searching for he® things. Horatio, 
not discontented with his dinner, accepted a choice cigar, and ap- 
parently all I had lastly said, when a fourth person joined our 
party. 
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THE THREE BRANCHES OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 





rQXHE general form of our government, and all of its important 
elements, are fixed. They were deliberately and _ finally 
chosen, after a discussion which surpased in fulness and ability any 
other that had ever been presented to a people as an aid to their 
decision. Before the adoption of the Constitution, such a scrutiny 
was indispensable. An appeal was made to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government; the merits of various grants and limitations 
of power, and of various forms of organization, were carefully can- 
vassed. The question presented was: Why should we, the People 
of the United States, choose this proposed scheme of government ? 
The publications of the day, and, especially, the collection of let- 
ters known as the “ Federalist,” contain an answer to this inquiry. 
But now this Constitution is fixed; no one thinks of substituting 
in its place any new or different form; no one suggests any funda- 
mental change in its detail. By it the nation must stand or fall. 
The citizen knows its excellences and its weaknesses, its capacities 
and its.omissions, Such as it is, it must continue to be our organic 
law. We have passed the point in our history when any other 
scheme could be possible. Yet, in times of great political excite- 
ment, in times like these, when society is recovering from the agony 
of a death-struggle for existence, when old habits of thought are 
easily abandoned, and new ones as easily adopted, it is well to re- 
examine some of the principles upon which our whole social fabric 
is based, to restate, with even increased emphasis, some of the ideas 
which lie at the bottom of our civil polity. 

We are met, at the outset, by the fact that the government is 
separated into three departments, acting, in a great measure, inde- 
pendently of one another, to each of which is assigned an essen- 
tially different class of functions, and yet between which there is 
so strong a tie of mutual support and correlation, that each would 
be powerless without both the others. These departments are the 
Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial. When we turn to the 
separate States, we find all their governments constructed upon 
the same plan. Was this contrivance accidental, was it based upon 
any @ priori theowy, or had it a historical origin? It was both 
theoretical and historical. 

If we look to Great Britain, whence we have derived so many 
ideas of civil polity and so many forms of administration, we dis- 
cover that her imperial government is modelled after the same pat- 
tern. The American President, Congress and Judiciary are repro- 
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duced in the British Monarch, Parliament and Courts. But there 
is danger in pushing the analogy too far. Nothing has been pro- 
ductive of more confusion than the habit of arguing from the Eng- 
lish to the American Constitution. General resemblances there 
are; but the essential difference in all the practical details, and in 
many of the fundamental principles, renders it very unsafe to draw 
analogies from the British organic law as aids in construing our 
own. When we look close into the English system, we shall per- 
ceive that the separation of the three departments with them is 
not so complete as with us, The actual executive of Great Britain, 
upon whom rests all the responsibility of administration—the min- 
isters of the crown—have seats in Parliament, and are directly 
amenable to, and under the control of, that legislature. The high- 
est judicial officer—the Chancellor—is a member of the Cabinet, 
and presides over the House of Lords; while other judges may be 
members of the same body. The Chamber of Peers is the supreme 
tribunal of appeal, which may review the decisions of the courts of 
law and of equity; while a committee of the Privy Council has a 
very extensive appellate jurisdiction over other classes of courts. 

Should a survey be extended over the modern nations of Europe 
or over the peoples of ancient times, no others will be found in 
which this type of government is so distinctly followed ; and many 
have existed in which it has been entirely disregarded. In Rome, 
during the republic, there was an approach toward such a division 
of functions among the consuls, the preetors, the senate, and the 
people. But when the empire had become firmly established, and 
the imperial policy completely organized, the traditions of the re- 
public were forgotten or abandoned; and all legislative, executive, 
and judicial authority was theoretically and practically lodged in 
the hands of the august ruler who presided over the destinies of 
half the world. In France, Austria, Prussia, and especially in 
Italy, some approach has been made to a constitutional govern- 
ment, and to a separation of legislative and executive powers. In 
none of these countries, however, does this separation approach in 
completeness and efficiency that which exists in Great Britain; and 
in none of them can the judiciary properly be callefl an indepen- 
dent, co-ordinate department of the government. 

One fact of history may be considgred as established—that there 
has been and is the greatest amount of individual and political lib- 
erty in those nations whose governments are framed upon this tri- 
partite model; and that just so far as the civil polity approaches 
toward a despotism are all species of power centred in one ruler 
or body of rulers. If the entire governmental force of a nation is 
wielded by a single person or class of persons, if he or they may 

at once make, interpret, and execute laws, there is inevitably abuse 
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of power, destruction of private rights, whether the one ruler be 
monarch, legislature, or the entire mass of the people themselves. 
A proposition which is thus historically true, must have some 
firm foundation in the nature of things. The possession of power is 
one of the most dangerous gifts which can fall to the lot of hu- 
manity. The tendency is always to its abuse. Power grows upon 
itself. In a perfect state, it is not enough that the rulers at any 
given time should be perfect men. There must be checks so con- 
trived as to resist the encroachments of authority, which are to be 
apprehended even from the purest and most patriotic rulers. No 
other check has proved so effectual as the division of functions into 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and their assignment to classes 
of officials physically separate. If the legislature were also judges, 
their decisions would not be based upon the law as it is; but, as 
it would be impossible for the same men to keep their two charac- 
ters entirely distinct, their judgments would rather be arbitrary 
enactments, special measures of legislation for each particular case, 
Thus all certainty as to the law would be lost. If the same per- 
son or class of persons were to make and execute the laws, the 
results would be still more disastrous; for, in applying any par- 
ticular statute, whatever deficiencies in its provisions had been left 
by the rulers in their legislative capacity, could be easily supplied 
by them while acting in their executive capacity. Thus the laws, 
instead of being general commands enjoining the observance of 
general rules, would become special commands addressed to indi- 
vidual members of society. This uncertain and special nature of 
the law is the very essence of an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment. Divide these functions, and each is met by resistance from 
the others; all must conspire to give efficacy to any attempt against 
personal liberty and private rights. Have the Congress erred, the 
courts may recall them to their duty. Does the President trans- 
gress the limits of his authority, the legislature may force him into 
his legitimate sphere. Thus the whole government is a nicely- 
contrived balance, in which the equable poise cannot long be dis- 
turbed. $ 
The Constitition provides, in Art. I., Sec. I., that “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vestea in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist ofa Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives;” in Art. IL, Sec. L, § 1, “that the executive power 
shall be vested in a President of the United States ;” and, in Art. 
IIL, Sec. I., that “the judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” This lan- 
guage is clear, precise, and apparently without exception or limita- 
tion. Yet, when we compare it with other clauses of the 
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Constitution, we shall discover that the separation of functions is 
not thus perfect; that the several departments are not thus abso- 
lutely independent of each other. Indeed, such an ideal indepen- 
dence is impracticable. While the classes of functions committed 
to the Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary may be gen- 
erally or in the mass distinct, there must be, in the very nature of 
things, some points of contact, some overlapping, some comming- 
ling. All this threefold machinery tends toward one object—the 
creation and protection of legal rights, and the creation and en- 
forcement of legal duties. It is impossible to keep the lines of 
communication perfectly separate until they meet in the very point 
at which they are directed. How much of this intermingling shall 
be permitted will, of course, depend upon the opinions and convic- 
tions of those who frame and adopt a form of government. We 
do not admit as much as is found in the British constitution. It 
cannot be denied that the government is stronger, more compact 
and harmonious, from these partial interferences of the various de- 
partments. The problem presented to the people was, to frame a 
constitution which secured the largest amount of liberty with a 
sufficient degree of strength and unity in the entire administration 
to maintain and perpetuate our free institutions. A perfect ideal, 
therefore, had to give way to some practical necessities, 

Although the Constitution, in its general language, vests the 
legislative power in a Congress which is declared to consist of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, yet a reference to other por- 
tions of the organic law shows that this Congress does not, in fact, 
possess the sole legislative function. No law can be passed with- 
out the consent of the Executive, unless two-thirds of both houses 
shall finally concur therein. The assent of the President is as 
necessary to the enactment of any measure having the nature of 
law, as that of a majority of both branches of Congress. In this. 
the President legislates. His affirmative or negative decision is 
a step in the process of creating, and not of executing, laws.. 
By virtue of the various provisions of the Constitution, the Con- 
gress is, in fact, though not formally and in terms, composed of. 
three distinct bodies—President, Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives ; and all must concur, with the single exception just noticed 
that a two-thirds vote of both the other branches avails against 
the dissent of the Executive. But the legislative function of the 
President is in every way inferior to that held by the Senate and 
by the House of Representatives. This inferiority consists, first, in 
the fact that his negative vote may be overruled by two-thirds of 
the Congress, or, in other words, that a majority of two-thirds 
practically dispenses with his concurrence; and, secondly, in the 
fact that the President cannot originate any legislative measure, 
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He may communicate information, and recommend measures to the 
consideration of Congress (Art. IL., Sec. III), but he cannot 
directly set in motion any scheme of legislation; he must await 
the definitive action of the two houses, and add or refuse his con- 
sent to their perfected work. 

It is evident that our own national legislature is, in respect to 
the power of the Executive, copied from that of Great Britain, 
which consists of three orders—King, Lords, and Commons. But 
here, as in many other important features of the American civil 
polity, it is dangerous to push the analogy too far. While the re- 
semblance between the power of the Crown and that of the Presi- 
dent lies on the very surface and at once arrests attention, the dif- 
ferences, which lie deeper, are far more important, both in the- 
ory and in practice. These differences inhere in the very con- 
stitution of the British Parliament, as compared with that 
of the American Congress. In pure theory, the Parliament 
is composed of King, Lords, and Commons. At one time 
this theory represented an existing and potent fact. Its out- 
ward form is preserved to the present day, and not a statute 
is now passed which does not purport to be “enacted by the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same.” But, while 
the form is clung to, the substance is gone; the crown is a mere 
pageant ; the executive department is virtually merged in the leg- 
islative; the ministers, who are and must be members of Parlia- 
ment, possess, as such members, the function of originating meas- 
ures; but the power to refuse the executive consent to measures 
that have passed the two Houses has practically ceased to exist. 
While, therefore, the words which are generally used to describe 
the legislative function of the British Crown are far stronger than 
those which define the similar capacity of the American President, 
the substantial power of the latter is by far the greater. It is said 
that the King has the prerogative of an absolute veto: the exer- 
cise of this prerogative would doubtless produce a revolution. As 
the ministers who constitute the responsible executive are members 
of Parliament, it follows, as a matter of course, that the British 
Legislature has grasped and now wieids both the creative and the 
administrative function, and that the assent of two Houses or 
branches only is practically necessary to the enactment of law. 

The President’s power of legislation is far more substantial. 
His independence of the Congress constitutes him an effective 
check upon the acts of that body. Nothing less than a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses can reduce him to the level of the British 
Crown. The doctrine has been advanced and maintained with 
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some earnestness, both in former times and recently, that the Pres- 
ident can only refuse his assent to a proposed measure when he 
deems it to be unconstitutional, to be a step beyond the limits of 
legislative authority, a usurpation of power by the Congress. 
There is no ground whatever for this notion. The Constitution 
places no restraint upon the discretion of the Executive. He may 
be guided by motives of expediency in granting or withholding 
his affirmative vote, as well as any Senator or Representative. The 
language of the instrument is, that every bill “shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the President of the United States. 
If he approve, he shall sign it; but, if not, he shall return it with 
his objections.” 

Here are no restrictions upon the nature and quality of the ob- 
jections which the Chief Magistrate may oppose to any statute. 
That. Presidents have seldom exercised their right to stop the pass- 
age of any measure because they deemed it to be inexpedient, 
while they admitted its constitutionality, is no ground for denying 
the existence of the power. They have generally deferred to the 
direct representatives of the people on all questions of mere policy. 
The Executive possesses another legislative function of an exalted 
character. Treaties entered into by the United States are declared 
by the Constitution to be the supreme law of the land. Their 
quality as law is so high that Congress can only destroy them by 
a single act of legislation, which is a declaration of war against 
the nations with whom they are made. Yet the treaty-making 
power, this authority to pass laws which shall be supreme even 
over the ordinary proceedings of Congress, is confided to the Presi- 
dent, under the single limitation that his work must be submitted 
to the Senate and ratified by two-thirds of that body. He, how- 
ever, holds the initiative: the upper House can only accept or re- 
ject his decrees—they cannot dictate a treaty. 

I will very briefly mention some further instances in which the 
peculiar functions of one department are partially shared by an- 
other. The appointment of officers is plainly an executive act, and 
the power to appoint is conferred upon the President, or some of 
his subordinates. Yet all appointments made by the President 
must receive the concurrence of the Senate. The trial of impeach- 
ments is peculiarly a judicial act, yet the Senate is the only court 
for that purpose. In addition to these cases of direct interference, 
there exist features in the general organization which afford oppor- 
tunities for the exertion of a vast influence by one department 
upon another. The judges are not chosen independently of tk 
President and the Senate, but are placed in office by the concurrin, 
assent of both. The House of Representatives may be called upoa 
to elect the Chief Magistrate himself in the event that a majority 
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of electors have failed to unite upon the same person for that office. 
While, therefore, the general plan of the government assumes three 
codrdinate, independent departments, and while these several de- 
partments are, in the main, free from each other’s control, they are, 
from necessity, linked together by many ties, both of function and 
of influence. One does, at times, perform some of the peculiar 
duties of another. I have here purposely refrained from speaking 
of the vast legislative attributes which inhere in a free judiciary 
under our own and the English system, because this would lead 
into an extended discussion foreign from the immediate purposes 
of the present article. 

Among these three departments there will always be a tendency 
in each to encroach upon the special province of the others, or to 
enlarge the sphere of its own governmental action. The Constitu- 
tion endeavors to draw the lines of demarcation between them ; 
they are placed as checks upon each other; the whole system was 
carefully planned so as, if possible, to prevent any and all acts of 
usurpation, by making one department necessary to the others. 
But the organic law must, of necessity, nse general terms; it can- 
not descend to any minuteness of detail without becoming a code 
of special precepts rather than a guide to the government in its 
work of legislation. The checks and counterpoises of the Consti- 
tution are also, in a great measure, moral; the sanctions are slow 
in their operation, and may never be put in motion, Admirable, 
therefore, as is the system, it cannot entirely prevent those results 
which naturally flow from the posssssion of power; each depart- 
ment will strive to increase the scope of its own functions, even at 
the expense of the others. 

In this inevitable struggle the popular branch—the legislature— 
will always obtain and hold the ascendant. The superiority which 
thus belongs to Congress results from two causes—the greater 
power of that body, and its greater inclination to use that power. 
It is in itself plainly the most powerful in that the function of cre- 
ating law is higher and more forcible than that of applying or ex- 
pounding. The other departments must await the action of the 
legislature, which always holds the initiative; and neither of them 
can bring any sanction to bear directly upon that body, and thus 
prevent its contemplated acts. It, therefore, more than the others, 
can break over the barriers which the organic law has raised to re- 
strain its lawlessness. The history of England shows how Parlia- 
ment, has advanced, step by step, inits acquisitions of power, until 
it has reduced the crown to a cipher, and made the ministers of 
the King its own servants; and how, finally, the Commons has 
substantially drawn all these vast accumulations of power to itself, 
and forced the Lords into a position of comparative insignificance. 
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It may be said that Parliament has been restrained by no written 
Constitution defining the exact measure of its functions. This is 
true; but it has been restrained by influences more potent than 
written enactments can be, unless the will and consent of the 
people is constantly upholding and giving life to the positive pro- 
visions of the organic law; it has been restrained by the habits of 
thought of the English subjects, by the tremendous power of class 
interests and prejudices, by a traditionary system which has left 
its mark upon every public act of the British government. 

If the English King, with his ancient despotic power, and his 
present influence as theoretical head of the nation, to whom the 
allegiance of his subjects is due, aided by the support of a civil 
and an ecclesiastical hierarchy, has not been able to resist the 
rising tide of Parliamentary progress, how shall the President of 
the United States, with his limited and defined functions, his lia- 
bility to impeachment, his responsibility to the people, and his 
brief term of office, be able to oppose any permanent obstacle to 
the steady advance of Congress, much less to turn that advance 
backward and despoil the legislature of their rightful attributes ? 
The prerogatives once held by the British Crown which he might 
use against the Parliament were immeasurably more efficient than 
any power lodged in the hands of the President; but these have 
been either directly wrested from him, or they have been so com- 
pletely abandoned by non-user, that any exercise of them would 
be the signal for a revolution. The President cannot coerce the 
Congress; the Supreme Court cannot directly interfere with the 
proceedings of Congress; but the House of Representatives may 
impeach, and the Senate may condemn, both President and judges ; 
and, although the Congress may not abolish the national Judiciary, 
they may curtail its functions and reorganize the tribunals. The 
legislature is, therefore, the most powerful both in the essential na- 
ture of its general functions and in the special capacities which 
have been committed to it. But Congress has also greater inclina- 
tion and more opportunities to use and enlarge its power than are pos- 
sessed by the other departments. This disposition is not peculiar 
to our own national legislature ; it belongs, and must of necessity 
belong, to all popular assemblies. Whatever motives may act 
upon a single chief magistrate, impelling him to amplify his field 
of action, will also act upon each individual legislator. But the 
single magistrate must be restrained in some measure by the force 
of public opinion, and by the sense of a responsibility shared with 
himself by no one; the responsibility rests upon the legislator with 
a lessened weight as it is divided between him and all his fellows ; the 
force of public opinion is broken in his case by its encounter with 
the whole body of law-makers. That this tendency does exist in a 
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legislature to enlarge its jurisdiction, to encroach upon that of 
other departments, to usurp power, is proven by the history of the 
British people ; it is no less clearly shown in our own history, and 
especially in that of the past few years. 

I am strongly of opinion that the people of the United States 
are not in so much danger from an undue stretch of authority by 
President or by judges, as from unlawful assumptions by Congress. 
The Constitution is well so far as it goes; the design was good; 
the checks and balances were carefully and skilfully arranged ; but 
no mere organic law can place a lasting barrier to the advance of a 
popular legislature. Step by step their powers are exceeded; the 
nation acquiesces ; the precedent becomes established ; and a system 
of construction is finally elaborated which takes the place of the 
written Constitution as a practical guide to the government in its 
official duties. One power alone can stay the legislature in its 
gradual march toward the possession of all political attributes— 
that of the people. If the people shall always give a life to the 
provisions of the Constitution, if they shall impart their own force 
as a constant energy in the complicated machine, their servants and 
agents may easily be kept within the bounds assigned to them. 
But without this life and force, the process I have described is sure ; 
we may regret, but we cannot prevent it. 

The evils which would result from a substantial concentration of 
all power in Congress cannot be enumerated. Unless our forefathers 
were wholly wrong, unless the organic law is framed upon an entire 
misconception of the needs of a free people, and of the objects of 
government, the three departments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, must be kept separate, independent, codrdinate. The question 
of the power to be wielded by the legislature was discussed and 
settled. If the tendencies of the present day are right, then all 
the framers of the Constitution, and the people who adopted it, 
were wrong. Should Congress, as now organized, practically draw 
all the attributes and functions of government to itself, and reduce 
the executive and judiciary to a condition of substantial depend- 
ence upon itself, the next step would inevitably follow; and this 
would be the consolidation of the national legislature into one 
body. The Senate would be pronounced an unnecessary and hurt- 
ful clog upon the free activity of the more popular branch. Even 
now such a step is publicly advocated. Should this result be ac- 
complished, the liberties of the people would be gone, only to be 
regained by another revolution. Nothing could withstand a legisla- 
ture consisting of one house, practically wielding all governmental 
power, restrained by no checks of organization or function. No 
tyranny could equal its tyranny. Joun Norton Pomeroy. 

The above article is in part extracted from a forthcoming work by the 
author, entitled, “Introduction to Constitutional Law.” 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


SOME MISUSED WORDS, AND ONE NOT MISUSED. 
rQNOUCHING criticism, Sealiger the younger says these true and 
comfortable words, with which we may cheer ourselves up 
before going on with our present subject: “The sifting of these 
subtleties, although it does not help to make machines for grinding 
corn, frees the mind from the rust of ignorance, and sharpens it 
for other matters.”* And should it be borne in upon us that, while 
we are concerning ourselves with mere words, the struggle is going 
on which will decide whether government by a written constitu- 
tion is to continue in this land, or to be extinguished in this ninety- 
first year of the independence of these States, it may reassure us to 
remember that, in the crisis of the great struggle between Cesar 
and Pompey, Cicero, being then in the zenith of his power, turned 
aside, in a letter to Atticus upon weighty affairs of state, to dis- 
cuss a point of grammar with that eminent critic. 
tEVEREND AND Honoras_e.—The editor of an influential West- 
ern newspaper has submitted to me the following question: ¢ “In 

* Harum indagatio subtilitatum, etsi non est utilis ad machinas farinarias 
conficiendas, exuit aminum tamen inscitiae rubigiue, aciut-que ad alia. 

+ My correspondents will be kind enough, I am sure, to excuse me from re- 
plying to them personally, and will accept my assurances that their favors are 
appreciated and their criticisms taken into candid consideration. It will give 
me pleasure to receive suggestions from any quarter as to the subjects of these 
articles, and to solve to the best of my ability the questions that may be sub- 


* mitted to me, should they be of a nature not foreign to my subject. This I 


shall generally do in the body of the articles. To one of my carrespondents, 
who asks if I really approve the phrase “ whether or no,” objecting to it that 
the verb understood requires not, and remarking that the authorized trans- 
lation of the Bible is not authority upon grammar, I can only say that I was 
aware that the phrase in question implies a verb, the strict construction of 
which requires not ; that our Bible, although not an authority upon English 
grammar according to Lindley Murray, is the richest storehouse of strong, sim- 
ple idiomatic English existing in our literature ; and that upon this point its 
authority is supported by all the masters of English from the earliest period 
of the maturity of the language to the present day. The following examples 
have attracted my attention: 

“Yf it be true yt ye anoynt me to be Kyng over you then come and put your 
trust under my shadow. Yfno,then go,”etc. . . . “Yfyehave done right 
nowe and justly unto Jerubaal and his house,” etc. . . . “ Yf nothen go,” etc. 

Miles Coverdale’s translation of “ Judges,” Chap. IX., A. D, 1537. 
“ Nay, nay, it is not best. I'll tell you why. 
Haply the fire of hate is quite extinct 
From the dead embers: repre 
And therefore tell me is it best or no?” 
How to tell a Good Wife from a Bad. A. D. 1602. 

“He hath lately found out among the old records of the Tower some prec- 

edents for raising a Tax call’d Ship-money in all the Port-towns when the 
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speaking of a clergyman—not a Catholic or an Episcopalian—is it 
proper to say the Rev. John Jones, for instance, or, simply, Rev. 
John Jones? If it is proper to say the Rev. John Jones, why 
is it not proper to say the Captain Tom Robinson or the General 

tobert Smith?” The article is absolutely required. The sect to 
which the clergyman belongs does not affect the question. Between 
Reverend and Captain or General there is no analogy. The latter 
two are names of offices ; they are titles pertaining of right to the 
persons who hold those offices; Reverend is not the name of an 
office, nor is it a title, and it belongs to no one ofright. Clergymen 
are styled Reverend by a courtesy which supposes that every man 
set apart for his special sanctity and wisdom as an example, a guide, 
and an instructor, is worthy of reverence. So members of Parlia- 
ment and of Congress are styled Honorable, but by mere courtesy. 
But in Parliament or in Congress does a member ever rise and say 
“T heartily agree with the views which honorable gentleman from 
—— has just laid before the House. Honorable gentleman could 
not have presented them with greater force or clearness?” The 
most unlettered and careless speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives would say the honorable gentleman. And yet journalists will 
begin a leading article with the announcement that “The glorious 
speech of our able and popular representative in Congress, Hon. 
Jehuda B. Slosh, upon the all-important and overwhelming sub- 
ject of Reconstruction, will thrill through the country this morn- 
kingdom is in danger: Whether we are in danger or no at present ’twere pre- 
sumption to judge.”—Howell’s Letters. Sec. VI.,11. A. D. 1645. 

“ Which whether you have done or no 
Concerns yourself, not me, to know.” 
Hudibras, Part II.,c.1. A. D. 1678. 

“ Domesticks are suspected, even when it isin doubt whether the death of their 
masters were voluntary or no.”—Cotton’s Montaigne, Book II. A. D. 1693. 

“Gentlemen, says he, don’t consider whether or no I am free, but whether I 
am so without a bribe.”—Ibid, Book ITI. 

Cotton’s translation of Montaigne is one of the great master-pieces of idio- 
matic English. The example from the old comedy is interesting from the fact 
that in the first line of the passage we have “it is not best,” and in the last a 
question, having the same subject, “is it best or no?” Neither in this example 
nor in that from Coverdale does whether appear ; but in the latter, if, and in the 
former only an interrogative construction. It seems as if this construction had 
been adopted from an instinct of conformity. To a question we reply Aye or 
No ; and so putting or supposing a question in the alternative, we say, Jf aye or 
no, not If aye ornot. If nois subjunctive, and is elliptical for if it be not ; contin 
uous usage of the best writers showing this correspondence Jf is: it is not, but 
Tf it be; if no. See the passage from Coverdale. Besides, no at the end of a 
phrase is easier of utterance than not. WhenI wrote the sentence which 
brought up this subject I did so without thinking at first at all about the 
construction. But now that I am asked, I will say that whether or no must be 
accepted, in my judgment, as an idiom to which a precise speaker may refuse 
conformity without incorrectness, but not without pedantry. 
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ing. Hon. G. Washington Swipes declared it on the floor of the 
House to be the most masterly effort since the debate was inaugurat- 
ed or since the Rebellion transpired. Among the persons on the 
floor of the House who crowded round Mr. Slosh during the deliv- 
ery of his speech, and who congratulated him at its close, was Rev. 
Selah Mumble, pastor of the First church in this young and enter- 
prising city.” But this writing is all of a piece; and perhaps the 
articles which English requires would be out of place in sucha 
paragraph. Honorable and Reverend are not even courtesy titles ; 
they are mere epithets applied at first (the one to men of conse- 
quence and the other to clergymen) with special meaning, but after- 
ward from custom only. The impropriety of omitting the article can 
be forcibly shown by a transposition of the epithet and the name, 
which does not affect the sense. For instance, Henry Ward Beecher 
the Reverend; Charles Sumner, the Honorable ; not Henry Ward 
seecher, Reverend; Charles Sumner, Honorable. But the trans- 
position which has this effect in the case of epithets has none in 
that of official titles; thus: Winfield Hancock, Major-General, 
Samuel Nelson, Judge, which, indeed, are very common modes of 
writing such names and titles. The omission of the article has 
been the cause of a misapprehension on the part of many persons 
as to the name of the ecclesiastical historian to whom we owe so 
much of our knowledge of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers in England. 
He was styled by his successors the Venerable Bede ; but this hav- 
ing been written in Latin Venerabilis Beda, hejhas often been 
mentioned by English writers as Venerable Bede, which some 
readers have taken as a whole for his name. (I have more thin 
once heard the question mooted among intelligent people.) He 
was merely called Bede, the venerable; but the Latin has no arti- 
cle; and hence the mistake of calling him Venerable Bede. We 
may correctly speak of a distinguished prelate who recently died 
as Bishop Hopkins, as the Right Reverend Bishop Hopkins, or as 
the Right Reverend John Henry Hopkins, Bishop [not the Bishop] 
of Vermont. But if we speak of the officer without mention of the 
individual, even although we give the courtesy epithet, we should 
use the article before the title, as, the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Vermont; and, in like manner, when speaking of a military 
officer by name the article is not admissible, but if we speak of the 
officer without mentioning the name, the article is required : thus, 
Major-General Meade, Commanding-in-Chief, but, the Major-Gen- 
eral Commanding-in-Chief. 

Axsortive.—A most ridiculous perversion of this word is creep- 
ing into use through the newspapers. For example, I read in one, 
of large circulation and great ability, that a negress “abortively 
attempted suicide by morphine,” and that “a young Spaniard yes 
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terday abortively seized two pieces of alpaca.” That is abortive 
which is untimely in its birth, which has not been borne its full 
time ; and, by figure of speech, anything is abortive which is brought 
out before it is well matured. A plan may be abortive, but 
an act cannot, still less (if there may be less possibility in such : 
case) can an attempt. It would be a weak waste of time to notice 
such ludicrous writing as that above quoted, were there not among 
journalists like the one in question, and generally among that vast 
multitude who think it fine to use a word which they do not quite 
understand, a tendency to the use of abortion to mean failure in all 
its kinds and all its moods and tenses. 

Lreave.—This verb is very commonly ill-used by being left with- 
out an object. Thus: Jones left this morning; I shall leave this 
evening. Left what? shall leave what? Not the morning or the 
evening, but home, town, or country. When this verb is used, the 
mention of the place referred to is absolutely necessary. To wind 
up astory with, then he left, is as bad as to say, then he sloped— 
worse, for sloped is recognized slang. 

Proven, which is frequently used now by lawyers and journal- 
ists, should, perhaps, be ranked among words that are not words. 
Those who use it seem to think that it means something more, or 
other, than the word for which it isa mere Lowland Scotch and 
North of England provincialism. Proved is the past participle of 
the verb to prove, and should be used by all who wish to speak 
English. 

ConsummMaTE.—Of all the queer uses of big words which are 
creeping into vogue, the use of this word, both in speech and in the 
newspapers, to express the performance of the marriage ceremony, 
is the queerest. For instance, I heard a gentleman gravely say to 
two ladies and another gentleman: “The marriage was consum- 
mated at Paris, last April.” Now, consummation is necessary to 
a complete marriage ; but it is not usually talked about openly in 
general society. This gentleman meant that the marriage took 
place at Paris. 

ParRTIALLy is often used, and by educated people, for partly. 
Even Mr. Swinburne says, in his very interesting but somewhat 
strained and overwrought book on William Blake: “If this view 
of the poem be wholly or partially correct.” But partially, the 
adverb of partial, means with unjust or unreasonable bias. A view 
cannot be both correct and partial. When anything is done in 
part it is partly, not partially, done. Both words are from one 
root; but to confuse the two is to deprive us of the use of one. 

Portion is in like manner much misused in the sense of part. 
For instance: “ A large portion of Broadway is impassable for car- 
riages, on account of the snow and ice.” <A correct speaker would 
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say: “A large part of Broadway,” etc. A portion is a part set 
aside for a special purpose, or to be considered by itself. 

Retme.—If you are going to bed, say so, should there be occa- 
sion. Don’t talk about retiring unless you would seem like a prig 
or a prurient prude. 

Parroox.—Say, also, that you ate your breakfast or your din- 
ner, not that you partook of some rolls and butter and coffee, or 
of beef and pudding. Although, if you are eating breakfast when 
a friend comes in, you may ask him, if you like the phrase, to sit 
down and partake of it, 7. ¢., take a part of it, share it with you. 

Parron.—If you are in retail trade don’t call your customers 
your patrons, and send them circulars asking for a continuance of 
their patronage; unless you mean to say that they buy of you, not 
because they need what you have to sell, but merely to give you 
money, and that you are a dependent upon their favor. There is 
patronage in this country, both within and without the administra- 
tion of government; and it does not imply loss of independence on 
the one side or arrogance on the other; but it does not consist in 
buying what one needs for one’s own comfort or pleasure. 

Dock is by many persons used to mean a wharf or pier: thus— 
He fell off the dock and was drowned. <A dock is an open place 
without a roof, into which anything is received, and where it is en- 
closed for safety. A prisoner stands, or used to stand, in the dock 
at his trial, A ship is taken into a dock for repairs. The Atlantic 
Dock is properly named. The shipping around a city lies at wharfs 
and piers. A man might fall into a dock; but to say that he fell 
off a dock is no better than to say that he fell off a hole. 

Some.—Half-a-dozen correspondents have asked me, in the words 
of one of them, “not to forget the word that is more’misused than 
any other in our language, some. Thus,” my correspondent con- 
tinues, “people say (writers as well as speakers) there were some 
six or seven hundred persons present, there are some ninety vessels, 
when they mean about, or when some is entirely superfluous.” This 
use of the word has also been recently denounced by some British 
writers on language, who, however, have given no good reasons for 
their objections, although one of them calls attention to the fact 
that some of our best writers are using this word carelessly. 
Among the explanations suggested of the origin of this use of the 
word the following seems most plausible. It is proper to say, 
there were some hundreds, and so forth; and by confounding the 
idea intended to be conveyed by this phrase with another not un- 
like it, we get, some six or seven hundred, “ which,” the suggester 
says, “is absolutely wrong.” Let us look a little into the history 
and the radical signification of this word, and trace this use of it. 
We hear all around us, among well-educated people of good 
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English stock, but who give themselves no care about their use of 
words, speaking their mother tongue merely as they have learned 
it from the mouths of their kinsfolk and acquaintance, such phrases 
as some three or four, some few. Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
English, as well as whose thought, merits the attention and admi- 
ration of his readers, says “some fifty ” in a passage in “The 
Guardian Angel.” Thackeray, in one of his lectures on the Queen 
Anne Wits, has this passage: 

And some five miles on the road, as the Exeter fly comes jingling and creak- 


ing onwards, it will suddenly be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a grey 
mare, etc., etc. 


Prior closes his epigram on “ Phillis’s Age” with the line— 

And Phyllis is some forty-three. 
Bacon is quoted by Dr. Johnson (not upon this point, however) as 
using not only the phrase “some two thousand,” but “some good 
distance,” “some good while;” and Raleigh, in one of his letters, 
has the following passage: 

Being encountered with a strong storm some eight leagues to the westward 
of Sicily, I held it office of a commander to take a port. 

Shakespeare, in “ Richard III,” writes : 

Has she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward her lord, whom I, some three months since, 
Stabbed in my angry mood at Tewksbury ? 
and in “Twelfth Night: ” 
Some four or five attend on him : 
All, if you will. 

If a man sin against the English language by using some in the 
manner in question, he will do it in very good company ; and is it 
not better to sin with the elect than to be righteous with the 
reprobate ? But in the determination of such a question as this 
we must not defer to mere usage. There is some misuse of lan- 
guage that can be justified by no authority. 

Some is one of the oldest simple, underived, uncompounded and 
unmodified words in the English language; in the Anglo-Saxon 
part of which it can be traced without change, as som or sum, gen- 
erally the latter, for a thousand years. Its meaning during that 
whole period seems not to’ have been enlarged, diminished or in- 
flected in the slightest degree, in either popular or literary usage. 
That meaning is—an indeterminate quantity or number, greater or 
less, considered apart from the whole existing number. Some is 
separative; it implies others; and contrasts with many. It is 
segregative, and sets apart, either a number, though indefinite, 
from another and generally a larger number, or an individual per- 
son or thing not definite. It corresponds not only to the Latin 
aliquantum but to quidem and aliquis, and to circiter. Such has 
been its usage always in English and in Anglo Saxon. Let us, for 
instance, examine the passage in the Gospels about the centurion 
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and his sick servant. It begins in the modern version (Luke vii., 
2), “And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick.” But in Wicliffe’s English version, made about A. D. 
1385, we find, “Sothli,a servant of swm man centurio hauyng 
yvel.” In the Anglo Saxon version, made about A. D. 995, it is 
Di wes sumes hundred mannes peowa untrum.” Again, in the 
same gospel (ix., 19), “Others say that one of the old prophets is 
risen again ;”’ which, in the Anglo Saxon version, is “Sume dxt 
sum witega of dam ealdum aras.” Here the Greek word trans- 
lated some is ric, which the Vulgate renders guidam ; and the 
meaning is, clearly enough, an indefinite individual of a certain class 
But the word may be used to set apart indefinitely two, or 
five, or fifty individuals, as well as one. We may say a certain 
five or a certain fifty as well as a certain one; and so, some five or 
some fifty. And such we find was the very best and oldest Anglo- 
Saxon usage. King Alfred, first in scholarship as well as in the 
state, and the writer of the purest Anglo-Saxon that has come 
down to us, translated from the Latin, Bede’s account of Caedmon, 
the Anglo-Saxon sacred poet ; which begins in English thus: 

In this abbess’s minster was a certain brother (guidam frater) notably glori- 
fied and honoured with a divine gift, etc. 


This Alfred renders thus: 
On pisse abbuddissan mynstre was sum broter synderlice mid godcunde 


gyfe gemaered et geweorpad. 

In his translation of Boethius (I cite here from Bosworth), he 
has the following passage : 

Da woeron hi swme ten gear on bam gewinne. 

That is—then they were some ten years in the war. I find, also, 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle this passage, which relates to the 
year 605, but was written about A. D. 805: 

Paer man sloh eac cc preosta ba comon Sider paet her scoldan ge biddan for 
Walana here. Scromail waes gehaten hyra ealdor, se et boerst Sonou fiftiga sum. 

That is: There they slew, also, two hundred priests, who came 
thither that they might pray for the British army. Their prince 
was named Scromail, at whose hands some fifty were slain. But 
the word in this sense of a separated, although indefinite, number 
or individual, goes far back beyond the Anglo-Saxon to the Gothic, 
spoken by the people who broke into Dacia, and settled there in 
the Second Century. They became Christians very early—so early 
that Ulphilas, their bishop, a man of preéminent learning and 
ability, made a translation of the Gospels for them about A. D. 
360, which exists in a superb manuscript, written in silver and 
golden letters upon a light purple parchment, and known as the 
Codex Argenteus. This has recently been transcribed and pub- 
lished ; and referring to the two passages from Luke, quoted above, 
we find that that about the centurion begins thus: 
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Hundafade pan swmis skalks sinkands, swultawairpya ; 
and that about John the Baptist thus: 
Sumai pan patei praufetus swms pize airizane usstop. 

That is, some centurion, some prophet; as we might say, 
some one centurion or other, some two or three centurions. 
So that the Gothic Ulphilas used some just as it was used by the 
Anglo-Saxon Alfred and the English Wycliffe. Returning to the 
Anglo-Saxon, we find that where Moses tells us, according to our 
modern version (Genesis xlvi., 37), that “all the souls of the 
house of Jacob which came into Egypt were threescore and ten,” 
the Anglo-Saxon translator tells us that there were “some seventy ” 
of them—*seofontigra swm.” Our examination proves, then, that 
this use of some, which is objected to, in so many quarters, as in- 
elegant and incorrect English, conforms strictly to the meaning 
which the word has had among speakers and the best writers ever 
since it came out of the darkness a thousand and half a thousand 
years ago; that it can be traced from Holmes and Thackeray, 
through Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Wycliffe, and King Alfred, 
to Ulphilas, the Goth, on the Dacian banks of the Danube; where, 
we may be sure, the Emperor Julian heard it, as, during the life of 
Ulphilas, and before Alaric came upon the stage, he led his 
victorious legions down that river, after his splendid campaign 
against the Germans, which so revived the somewhat tarnished 
lustre of the Roman arms. In fact, this idiém, as well as this 
word, is found, without variation, in the oldest Teutonic dialect 
known to us, and is, at least,a thousand years older than the 
modern English language, in which it has been preserved, without 
change, both in the writings of scholars and in the common speech 
of the people. There can be no higher authority, no better reason, 
for any word or form of language, than that it springs from a sim- 
ple native germ, and is rooted in the usage of fifteen hundred 
years. And it would be difficult to find in any tongue another 
word or phrase which has such simplicity of origin and structure, 
and such length of authoritative usage in its support, as this, which 
has offended the ears of some half a dozen of my correspondents 
and some three or four British critics. 

It is not my purpose in these articles to enter upon the defence 
of good English words and phrases; but I have gone somewhat at 
length into the history of this phrase, not only because I hoped it 
might be interesting to my readers, but because the denunciation 
of the usage is a noteworthy example of the mistakes that may be 
made by purists inlanguage. Whena word, a phrase, or an idiom 
is found in use both in common speech and in the writings of edu- 
cated men, we may bé almost sure that thei. is good reason for 
the usage. But cultivated and well-meaning people sometimes 
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take a scunner against some particular word or phrase, as we have 
seen in this case, and they flout it pitilessly, and think in their 
hearts that it is the great blemish upon the speech of the day. 
And, by-the-bye, one of my critics, and one who I fear rates my 
judgment and my knowledge much above their desert, finds fault 
with my own English in that I use the phrase first rate as denoting 
a high degree of superiority, which he says “ will hardly be found 
in that sense in serious English composition, certainly not until 
within a comparatively recent period.” This brought to my mind 
the following passage from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Monastery,” (chap- 
ter xxviii) : 

The companion of Astrophel, the flower ofthe tilt yard of Feliciana, had no 
more idea that his graces and good parts could attach the love of Mysie Happer 
than a first rate beauty in the boxes dreams of the fatal wound which her 
charms may inflict on some attorney’s apprentice in the pit ; 
and this alse from Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” (chapter iv.) : 


— and she was indeed a most sensible girl, and her understanding was of 
the first rate. 


If Walter Scott, fifty years ago, and Henry Fielding, a hundred 
and twenty-five, called beauties and bel esprits first rate, surely, in 
these days, may, with calm indifference to consequences, so call the 
journal in which, and the critic by whom, I am reproved. But 
I had, of course, no thought of these precedents when I wrote, 
and should have used the phrase without scruple if it had oc- 
curred to me, eftn were I sure that it had never been used 
before. Too much stress is generally laid upon the authority 
of mere previous usage, which is not at all necessary to the 
justification of a good word or phrase. Only the other day 
a lawyer of distinction said to me that on the spur of the mo- 
ment, before a jury, he had needed, and had made and used 
the word jusrtapose, adding that he had no business to do so, but 
that it was a pity that there was no such word in the language, or, 
as he said, in the dictionaries. But no man needs the authority of 
a dictionary (even such authority as dictionaries have), or of pre- 
vious usage, for such a word as juxtapose, It is involved in juxta- 
position as much as interpose and transpose in interposition and 
transposition. The mere fact that it had not been used before this 
occasion, or rather that no maker of dictionaries had happened to 
notice it, is of no moment whatever. Any man has the right to 
use a word, especially a word of such natural growth and so well 
rooted as juxtapose, for the first time, else we should be poorly off 
for language. But he must be wary and sure of his ground; for 
an innovator does his work at his own proper peril. 

Ricuarp Grant Waite. 











THE CASSITERIDES. 


AY JILL you come to the Cassiterides with me ? 

I please myself a little with that word, “ Cassiterides,” for 
the probabilities are that you have not the remotest idea of its 
meaning. Yet it has a fine old classical ring about it, and may 
vaguely suggest to your mind the ancient, dream-wrapped islands 
of the Hesperides, or the stormy Egean cyclades, not to mention 
eantharides, and the fatal ides of March. Possibly, if you are 
rusty in the classics, you may mistake my invitation for a parody 
upon the familiar ballad which narrates the persistence of a design- 
ing spider and the weak vacillation of an unhappy fly. Lest you 
should accuse me of an intention to perpetrate either poetry or 
parody, let me hasten to assure you that an invitation to the Cas- 
siterides is merely an invitation to visit the most unfrequented, out- 
of-the-world corner of England, the Scilly Isles. 

Eighteen centuries ago the Romans conquered the Scilly Islands 
and planted a penal colony on their inhospitable shores. Thence- 
forth these islands were derisively designated upon the maps ot 
the period as the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands. I say “ derisively,” 
because they do not now, and probably never did, contain the 
slightest trace of tin, and hence it is probable @at the name orig- 
inated in the heartless joke of some Roman policeman, who re- 
marked to an unhappy bankrupt en route for his place of banish- 
ment, “O you'll find plenty of tin where you’re going.” That this 
is a very poor joke indeed is the strongest proof of its probable 
Roman origin, for these grim old robbers were never capable of 
originating or recognizing the faintest imitation of a really good 
joke. The Roman mind appears to have been so constituted—on 
reflection I decline to discuss in this place the peculiarities of the 
Roman mind. My text being the Scilly Islands, and this article 
being decidedly not a sermon, there is no possible reason why the 
text should be utterly neglected. 

If the idea of a brief banishment to the Scilly Islands does not 
strike you unfavorably, we will start at once. We are at Penzer 
(you will find that the place is spelled Penzance, on the map), a 
good-sized town on the Cornish coast, where we embark on board 
a sloop just setting sail for St. Mary’s, the capital of the Scilly 
group. With a fresh and favoring breeze, we reach St. Mary’s in 
about seven hours, and find ourselves in a flourishing city consist- 
ing of one street and about two hundred houses, known to the Scil- 
lyian world as Hugh Town. 

We are twenty-five miles southwest from Land’s End. Although 
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it is midwinter, you will notice that the island is quite free from 
snow, and that the air is warm and moist. Completely surrounded 
by the sea, these islands possess a much milder climate than that 
of Cornwall, and were it not for the fogs that prevail for three- 
fourths of the year, and the fierce storms that, throughout the 
whole year, are as sudden and frequent as the anger of the inev- 
itable gouty uncle of the English novel of the last century, invalids 
would find St. Mary’s and its sister islands a pleasant and health- 
ful resort. 

It is quite dark by the time we have landed and reached the 
diminutive inn. The fishing-boats have all come home, and the 
fisherwomen, instead of sitting up in a tower, as Mr. Kingsley would 
have us believe is their usual and useless habit, are at home, pre- 
paring, doubtless, for bed. At nine o’clock it would not be easy to 
find ten wide-awake individuals in all Hugh Town. Curiously 
enough, this early-to-bed and early-to-rise habit of the Scilly fisher- 
men has not yet resulted in the individual wealth which the ancient 
couplet so confidently predicts. They are plainly healthy, and 
even wise—in matters of fish and weather—but the only gold that 
their early-rising has yet brought to their longing gaze is the bril- 
liant sun-gold of the early eastern sky. 

In the morning we find that Hugh Town is built on a low neck 
of land in the centre of the island, between two hills. Wecapture 
a stray boy, who roams through the tap-room with pantaloons 
rolled up to his knees, in preparation for the future fishing which 
the years will bring to his hard lot, and induce him to act as our 
guide to the lions of St. Mary’s. He is a sharp, bright-eyed, wild- 
haired, sunburnt little rascal, of twelve or sixteen years of age (the 
driving spray and the sharp west winds early seam the faces of the 
Scillyotes, and dim the clear index of youth), and speaks in a 
usually unintelligible Cornish dialect, that cannot possibly be imi- 
tated with type. His name, too, is coquettishly slippery. You 
fancy that you have caught it, and when, at your request, he re- 
peats it again, you find yourself as wide of the mark as though you 
had mistaken Marghasjewe for Trenguainton, or Trewarthenich for 
Perranzabule. These Cornish names may be musical, but their 
music is of Wagnerian intangibility and discordance. 

Piloted by Barelegs—for we are forced to christen the boy 
anew—we walk over the uneven pavement of the solitary street of 
Hugh Town, toward the eastern extremity of the island. On our 
way, Barelegs, with commendable pride in the beauties of his. 
native city, points out to us the court-house, with its unoecupied 
prison, and its one-stall butcher-shop (firmly believed by the 
natives to be a market) in the basement; the new, handsome 
Gothic church, that seems so out of place in the midst of the primi- 
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tive architecture of the place that you half believe it to have been 
floated away from the mainland and stranded here by some easterly 
gale; the little Methodist meeting-house, and the combined 
tobacco-shop and post-office, and the picturesque rows of weather- 
worn, one and two-story stone houses, with their many-hued roofs 
of thatch, Women, with abbreviated skirts, guiltless of crinoline, 
and encumbered with a manifest superfluity of babies, flock to the 
doorways to see us pass. More bare-legged boys and a few bare- 
legged men stare at us, and touch their foreheads and nod shortly 
in respectful greeting. Bareness of legs appears to be a cherished 
institution among the islanders. Even the women commonly re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of stockings, thereby giving us 
glimpses of stout brown legs, that would delight the artist and shock 
the man of fashion. Figure-heads and head-boards of wrecked 
vessels are as frequent as the Indians and Highlanders of the New 
York tobacco shops, and hint plainly at the cruel fierceness of the 
Winter storms. A strong smell of fish and seaweed haunts the pre- 
cincts of the town, and bits of the backbones and scales of deceased 
fishes lie in heaps in corners where the eddying wind has swept 
them. 

We pass out of Hugh Town, and enter and leave Old Town, 
once the capital of the island, but now a deeayed Moscow, hope- 
lessly ruined by the rivalry of its younger St. Petersburg, Hugh 
Town. Soon we leave the level ground of the isthmus, and, after 
a hard and breathless climbing of the steep hill side, urged on by 
the spectacle of Barelegs, who runs up the hill as if his amphibi- 
ious life had rendered breathing a wholly unnecessary process, 
we finally seat ourselves on the summit of the Hugh. 

We are on the highest point of the island—one hundred and ten 
feet above the sea, to be precisely accurate—and in the immediate 
vicinity of a row of low, whitewashed barracks, tenanted by a few 
soldiers, who keep guard over the half a dozen old thirty-twe 
pounders yonder. If there is a finer view in all Great Britain than 
that spread before us, I think you will admit that you have not 
yet seen it. Looking down at our feet we perceive the clustering 
houses of Hugh Town, Oldtown, London and Bristol—in which 
two last-named cities, however, the houses cannot be aaid to clus- 
ter to any great extent, inasmuch as London consists of four, and 
Bristol of only two, houses. A few head of cattle and one or two 
horses are feeding on the scant, coarse grass of the isthmus, and 
we can perceive, even from this distance, that they are unusually 
small, and that the horses, especially, are rough-coated, shaggy- 
maned little beasts. To the eastward the sea beats on a solitary, 
precipitous rock, called the “ Wolf,’ whose sharp teeth would 
speedily rend and grind to pieces any unhappy boat which should 
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venture too near to its ugly sides. Farther off, in the same direc- 
tion, are the rocky heights of Land’s End, and the bleak hill 
ranges of Cornwall. Once upon a time, so the story runs, St. 
Mary’s was united to the mainland by a continuous natural cause- 
way of granite. Very possibly this may have been so, but you are 
not implicitly to receive as history the statement that a famous 
and unpronounceable Cornish giant, after carrying away a blooming 
maiden to his lair in the Scilly Islands, kicked down the causeway 
behind him, in order to secure himself against pursuit. Certainly 
this isthmus could not have existed in the time of the eminent 
Irish divine, St. Tiran, for in that case the saint could not have 
sailed round Land’s End on a raft, consisting only of a mill-stone, 
as it is well known (in Cornwall) that he did. 

Looking now seaward, toward Moutauk Point, we can count no 
less than forty-one islands. There are in all one hundred and forty 
of these islands, but many of them are mere rocks, not more than 
one or two square feet in surface. Away to the south we see the 
slender towers of St. Agnes’ Light-house, and, were it dark, we 
could also perceive the more distant light on Bishop’s Rock. To- 
ward the northeast Barelegs points out St. Martin’s; further 


westward, Tresco, Bryher and Samson; and in the extreme south, 
St. Agnes. These five, together with St. Mary’s, are, he informs 
us, the only inhabited islands in the group, although belated fisher- 
men sometimes pass the night on the nearest, or most accessible, of 
the lesser islets. We find Barelegs so utterly impregnable to all 
statistical assaults, that we are forced to postpone the satisfaction 
of our thirst for trustworthy information as to the inhabitants and 
productions of the islands until we meet some English-speaking na- 
tive of more enlarged powers of comprehension and description. 

That native presents himself almost as soon as wished for—in 
quite an unexpected and Arabian-nocturnal fashion—in the person 
of a sergeant of her Majesty’s Sixty-seventh Regiment, a detach- 
ment of which regiment is doing garrison duty in what the sergeant 
calls “the fortifications.” 

Sauntering up to where we are sitting, and incidentally adminis- 
tering a switch with his cane to the person of Barelegs, as though 
he were a thistle or a daisy head, the sergeant wishes us good-day, 
and further remarks that it is windy. We agree with him as to 
the weather, but suggest that St Mary’s is, nevertheless, a delight- 
ful place. “It wouldn’t be half bad,” he returns, “if the baccy 
wasn’t scurser than ten pun’ notes,any day.” The present of a 
cigar induces him to take a more cheerful view of things, and he 
sits down, self-complacent, by reason of successful strategy in the 
matter of the cigar, and willingly answers all our questions. 

He knows the place thoroughly, his father having been a Bryher 
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fisherman, and is a strong admirer of the Scilly Islands—now that 
his tobacconalian desires are temporarily satisfied. From him we 
learn that the six inhabited islands contain, altogether, about 
twenty-six hundred souls, of which number St. Mary’s contains 
sixteen hundred and seventy, and Samson only ten. About five 
hundred people live at Tresco, and the remaining population is 
about equally divided between St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, and Bryher. 
St. Mary’s is also the largest of the group, containing about sixteen 
hundred acres of land, while Samson, the smallest, contains eighty. 
The other four islands vary from three hundred to seven hundred 
acres in extent. The people are to a man—and also toa boy— 
fishermen or sailors, and he considers them poor, but remarkably 
honest. “ Poorer than any church miss,” is his phrase, which, by 
the way, is a greatly-improved form of the old proverb, since we 
at once recognize the poverty of a “church miss,” or nun, and 
wholly fail to see wherein consists the peculiar poverty of a church 
mouse. 

The sergeant’s stock of statistics, and his cigar, being alike 
exhausted, and Barelegs having, for the last quarter of an hour, 
manifested symptoms of weariness and impatience—such as stand- 
ing on his head, and turning summersaults backward—we begin 
to think of proceeding with our explorations; and, recalling Bare- 
legs to his duty, we retrace our steps toward Hugh Town. It is 
scarcely worth while to ascend the hill at the other end of the 
island, and we, therefore, conclude to take a boat to Tresco. 

A boat is an idea completely within the grasp of Barelegs’ men- 
tal abilities. The very name seems to inspirit him, and, with a 
shrill whoop, he turns a preliminary hand-spring, and rushes head- 
long toward the harbor. By the time we find him again, he has 
already taken possession of a small row-boat, and is waiting anx- 
iously for our embarkment. He insists upon rowing us himself, 
and not without many fears do we yield ourselyes to his captaincy. 
He can row, however, better and longer than most men, and pulls 
away with a long, steady stroke, until we arrive and land at Dol- 
phin Town, a little village on the island of Tresco. 

Tresco is, beyond comparison, the most beautiful of the Scilly 
Islands. So we are forced to admit, as we walk by the side of a 
wild, crater-like, fresh-water lake of a mile and a half in length, 
which nestles in the south side of the island. So, too, we repeat, 
when the ruined tower of Oliver’s Castle rises into view, and, 
again, when we catch a glimpse of the picturesque, broken walls 
of King Charles’ Castle—though, why Oliver’s and why King 
Charles’, we do not learn. We do not quite admire the more 
modern building, called “ The Abbey ;” a large stone mansion-house, 
the residence of Mr. Augustus Smith, who leases these islands from 
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their owners, the Godolphin family. Nevertheless, it would be 
possible to live very contentedly in The Abbey, and it is evidently 
regarded by the islanders as a miracle of architectural skill. 

But the crowning pride and glory of Tresco is Piper’s Hole. 
Hither we are eagerly led by the complacent Barelegs, who plainly 
expects to see us wholly overcome by the transcendent grandeur 
of this, the chief particular lion of Tresco. It is a good-sized cavern, 
opening into the hillside toward the sea; high, arched, and strewn 
with dry sand and pebbles. We enter cautiously, and are led onward, 
in total darkness, by silent Barelegs. The cave almost immediately 
grows narrower and sinaller in every way, and we are forcibly con- 
vinced of the fact by the frequent abrasions which our hands and 
knees undergo from sharp pieces of obtrusive rock. Presently our 
guide stops short, and we follow his example. We are in profound 
darkness, and can see absolutely nothing, but, nevertheless, we can 
hear. And of all the appalling crashes of sonorous thunder that 
ever stunned our ears, we now hear the most terrific and sublime. 
The very floor of the cavern trembles under the shock, and the 
thick darkness seems to palpitate in tremulous sympathy. It isthe 
sound of the sea, thundering into a distant and inaccessible part of 
the cave. No one, so far as we can learn, has ever thoroughly 
explored Piper’s Hole, or ascertained precisely where it connects 
with the sea, as it evidently does. Greatly do we regret the absence 
of lights, but as lights are clearly unattainable, we stumble back 
again into the daylight, quite impressed with the sublimity of 
Piper’s Hole. It is of no use to ask Barelegs whence the cave 
derived its name, and so we content ourselves with vaguely won- 
dering who was Piper, and what possible connection he could have 
had with this awesome cavern, 

Tresco hafing been exhausted, we sigh for more islands to con- 
quer, and accept with avidity Barelegs’ suggestion that we next go 
to Bryher, which lies but a short distance from Tresco. He leads 
us rapidly to the shore, and, composedly sitting down upon a large 
stone, devotes himself to “skipping” pebbles. We mildly stir up 
his conscience—with the point of an umbrella—and insist upon his 
taking us to our intended destination. He persistently refuses to 
move, and indulges in much incomprehensible Cornish explanation, 
of which we can only understand the word “tide.” Noticing a 
couple of men on the Bryher shore, opposite, also apparently wait- 
ing for nothing, it flashes upon us that Barelegs is waiting for the 
falling of the tide in order to wade over to Bryher. On further 
questioning with the umbrella, he admits this to be his design, and 
is greatly surprised and injured to find that we do not take kindly 
to the idea of wading through water of wintry temperature, and 
mud of uncertain thickness. Ultimately he consents to give up his 
contemplated plan, and moodily leads the way toward the boat. 
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No sooner do we near the shore of Bryher than we perceive that 
it would be a waste of time to land. Perhaps this conclusion is 
induced by the simultaneous discovery that night and dinner are 
both near at hand. We note the fact that at low tide one can wade 
from Tresco to Bryher, thence to Samson, and thence again to 
Tresco, over the rocky flats that the retiring water leaves nearly 
bare; and then direct Barelegs to row back to Hugh Town. We 
miss but little in refusing to land at Bryher or Samson, for these 
two islands, as well as St. Martin’s, present nothing novel to him 
who has seen St. Mary’s and Tresco. 

Barelegs quickly rows back to St. Mary’s Pool, as the harbor of 
Hugh Town is called. We land just at sunset, and render him 
wild with happiness by the present of half a sovereign. He has 
probably never before seen a gold coin, and such is his extreme 
delight at his unexpected wealth that he immediately inverts him- 
self and executes a barbaric dance on his hands, having previously 
placed the coin in his mouth for safe-keeping. We leave him thus 
ecstatically employed and wend our way to the Godolphin Arms, 
“which it is”—to use Mrs. Gamp’s favorite colloquialism—our inn. 

A dinner of fish, washed down by ale, and afterward strewn with 
cheese, satisfies our unusually keen appetites, and we soon imitate 
the early-retiring habits of the Scillyotes. The sea is calm to 
night, so that we sleep peacefully. Sometimes—so says the young 
man who deals out the beer—you can hardly keep in your bed, the 
surf jars the house to that degree. 

At our first sallying forth in the morning, Barelegs is at hand, 
with a proposition that we should go to St. Agnes. This being our 
premeditated purpose, we instruct him to hire a boat. A fishing- 
boat, manned by two stout islanders, is easily procured. Barelegs, 
considering himself in the light of our guide, philosopher and 
friend, and feeling that he is morally responsible for our safety, 
tries to accompany us, but herein is utterly cast down from his 
high estate, being unceremoniously tossed ashore, like an unde- 
sirable kitten, by one of the boatmen. 

There being no wind to-day, also, we are rowed all the way to 
St. Agnes, which is a long distance from Hugh Town—“ a matter 
o’—some unpronounceable Cornish numeral—moile,” as one of the 
boatmen lucidly informs us. As we near the island, we can but 
wonder where a landing can possibly be made. The shore seems 
to consist exclusively of high, steep cliffs, and to be totally inac- 
cessible, save to birds and balloon passengers. But we skirt the 
coast for a little, when a small harbor opens to our anxious gaze, 
and in a few moments more we are again on dry land. 

Here, as at St. Mary’s, we find the island made up of two hills 
and a connecting isthmus; but, in the present instance, the low- 
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land is so exceedingly low as to be entirely submerged at high 
water. One of the two hills is called the Gugh—so we are in- 
formed—but we refuse to credit the assertion, and believe that the 
Gugh is merely the Hugh, mispronounced by a hoarse and gutter- 
ally-disposed islander. 

Away up on the highest point of land is the white, graceful 
column of the light-house. Thither we bend our footsteps, and 
are welcomed with great cordiality by the ancient light-keeper, 
who is at work in his potato patch. 

Old, bent and gray, with streaming hair, this light-keeper is the 
pleasantest and cheeriest of hermits. Though originally a Cornish- 
man, he has served so long in the royal navy that he speaks with 
little of his provincial accent. He is greatly pleased to show us 
his neat] y-furnished room, and his brightly-burnished lantern. With 
an impressive manner, he informs us that the tower, including the 
lantern, is seventy-two feet in height. Such is his faith in his be- 
loved light-house that he would, doubtless, indignantly repel the 
suggestion that it does not equal the spires of Cologne or Stras- 
bourg in heightand beauty. We climb the tower, and, seating our- 
selves by his side in the breezy gallery that encircles the lantern, 
we listen to his garrulous talk. 

For twenty-three years he has kept this light trimmed and burn- 
ing. He sees but few people—for St. Agnes is very sparsely in- 
habited—but is never lonesome, so he says. Apparently, his post 
is a desirable one, for he is only the fourth keeper who has filled 
the place within the present century. When was the tower built ? 
Well, he can’t precisely say ; but soon after Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
fleet went to pieces here in 1707. Are vessels ever wrecked here 
now? “Not very often just here; furder to the west’ard there’s 
a good many wracks takes place.” He himself has only seen 
three square-rigged vessels lost within sight of the tower since he 
has lived here. 

He points out an isolated rock but a stone’s throw from the 
shore. There, he informs us, is where a Cardiff brig, laden with 
iron, went ashore three Winters ago. “ It was a blowing fit to 
take your hair off, and this Cardiff fellow he come along clost by 
yon furderest rock there, just grazed it, you see, and driv end on, 
right on to the Pot—that’s what we callsit. He couldn’t ha’ done 
it better if he’d steered for it.” 

What became of the vessel? ‘“ Well, your honors don’t need 
to ask that. The brig she just settled down on the pint of the 
rock, and after hanging there for may be one, may be two, or three 
minutes, slid off into deep water, and went down like a stone. 
One poor devil tried to save himself on the rock, but Lord love 
you, the seas just swep overit every minit, and he was washed out 
of sight a’most as soon as I see him.” 
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He tells us, too, how once in the day time, while a dense fog hid 
even the sea from view, he heard the beat of the paddles of a large 
steamer, momentarily approaching nearer and nearer. ‘ We hadn’t 
no fog signal then, and didn’t know what to do. The steamer she 
kep a comin nearer ’n nearer, till I couldn’t stand it no longer, so 
I just goes and gets out my double-barrelled gun, and rams her 
full o’ powder, and fires her with a slow match. The steamer’s 
people they heerd it, for they stopped her paddles, and then drawed 
off. But, ho! youshould ha’ seen that gun. She was blown clear 
away, and I never found nothink but a bit o’ the stock. It was 
an out-and-out gun, too. A gentleman what I pulled out o’ the 
water at Portsmouth giv her to me, and I wouldn’t ha taken ten 
guineas for her. Many’s the bird she’s brought down for me. 
Sometimes the birds’ so thick here that the sky’s black with ’em.” 

We give the old man a few effigies of the Queen—in silver—and 
leave him to his potato patch and his lantern, and the memory of 
his lost, but not regretted, gun. We find the two boatmen sound 
asleep in the boat, and, rousing them up, start homeward. It is a 
long and hard pull, and, hours before we reach Hugh Town, the 
revolving light is flashing and fading in St. Agnes’ tower. 

As we think over it again, you Agree with me that the brave old 
man lit a bright and shining “lamp of sacrifice” on the foggy 
morning when he burst his beloved gun. It was his dearest pos- 
session, but he recked not of that when his fellow men were in 
imminent, deadly peril. Who shall say that the sulphurous vapor 
of that burning powder, kindled by the rough old light-keeper, was 
not a sweeter and a holier incense than ever rose from swinging 
censer within the walls of the world’s stateliest cathedral ! 

To-morrow we sail, in the semi-weekly sloop, from Hugh Town 
to Penzance. We shall have spent nearly three days at the Scilly 
Islands, but, if you feel th¢ reluctance tha I do in leaving their 
craggy shores, you will give heell to Barelegs’ earnest prayer that 
we should return at no distant day, and go with him and Barelegs, 
Senior, in their fishing smack, “sailing out into the west.” 


W. L. ApEn. 
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wr was the bringer-forth of the first magazine, and what 

his avowed purpose was may yet be discovered by the bib- 
liographers. But we may be sure that he had two real purposes, 
or rather one composed, tree-like, of root and stem—to obtain 
readers and to make money. Hardly less sure need we be that he 
gained no great good or glory, else his name would have survived 
and not lie hidden in the literary rubbish heaps of the past, a small 
prize for future antiquaries. Of all the magazines known to Eng- 
lish-speaking folk, “'The Gentleman’s Magazine” is most respecta- 
ble both for its antiquity and its repute. It was first published in 
1731. It has therefore an antiquity of one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ; it still lives, and, in its sober, decent, canny way, it flour- 
ishes ; and consequently it must have been a welcome monthly 
guest, bringing pleasure and instruction to four or five generations 
of readers. Benjamin Franklin wrote for it; Samuel Johnson 
wrote for it; and if now Bishop Colenso does not write for it, and 
Mr. Swinburne does not write for it, and John Stuart Mill, the 
Rev. Mr. Speke, John Bright, Mr. Disraeli, Charles Dickens, George 
Francis Train, Martin Farquhar Tupper, Mr. Tennyson, Ada Isaacs 
Menken, and Queen Victoria do not write for it, the reason simply 
is that it is not published by Mr. Bonner. We all know the story 
how the literary leviathan of his day, when he was but an un- 
gainly, overgrown, underfed minnow, was flung panting and gasp- 
ing at the feet of Cave, and how the latter took him and filled his 
belly, and heartened him up until he became less a leviathan than 
a very Triton, who blew the most sonorous conch ever heard in 
the waters of Albion. But notwithstanding Dr. Johnson and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “The Gentleman’s Magazine” of seventy-five 
years ago would be found by modern magazine readers a very 
heavy and flavorless compound—as heavy and flavorless as an ill- 
made pumpkin pie with a sad undercrust. It was chiefly made up of 
very didactic articles on history, morals and classical literature, of 
anecdotes, letters from celebrated persons in whom the world has 
long since ceased to take any interest, short communications upon iso- 
lated facts in natural philosophy (as physics were then called) and 
natural history, which must have had some interest then, but which 
seem to us tame in the last degree, and this not because we have 
got so far beyond them in knowledge, but because of the apparent 
lack of refiection and perception, and the bald and childish style 
of the writers. Of this magazine the imitations were numerous, 
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Even Boston and Philadelphia produced some; but they shared 
the fate of most imitations, and soon went their way into oblivion. 

Magazine reading in earnest began in this country with the re- 
publication of “ Blackwood,” and to most of the book-loving people 
of the generation now managing affairs in this quarter of the world, 
that old brown cover, with George Buchanan’s velvet-capped head 
smudgily disfigured or presented upon it, lives in memory as the 
outward form and semblance of the ideal magazine. There were 
other magazines published here made up of original matter, some 
of it very good; but they were, and were called, ladies’ maga- 
zines ; and for many years “ Blackwood ” furnished to the manly brain 
of America its monthly ration of current literature. On the whole 
it was good, wholesome provender, some of it the best that could 
be produced about that time. Bulwer, De Quincey, Carlyle, Lock- 
hart and Douglas Jerrold were among its contributors. But the 
flavor of the thing was given by Christopher North (John Wilson), 
who not only wrote his “ Noctes ” and “ Dies” and “Specimens of 
the British Critics” for Maga, as he called the magazine, but, in 
his quality of editor, went over the manuscripts of clever but 
callow contributors, and gave them form and consistency, adding 
a zest to their flavor by putting in a plum here and a touch of spice 
there, and turning them out before the public shapely and savory, 
like a well-concocted, well-cooked pudding. ‘“ Blackwood” was 
always just what it is in form and in purpose. One hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, double columns and small type, eight or nine 
articles in all, one or two of which were often twenty-five to thirty 
of these closely-printed pages long, almost invariably including one 
heavy political article upon the question of the day, or, if there 
were no such question, then upon some question of the past day, 
with an eye to its present bearing, and always regarded from a 
high tory point of view; a serial story, and one tale completed in 
one number—this was the substance of “ Blackwood.” The Chris- 
topher North articles were famous in their day, and were good of 
their kind ; but, to tell the truth, they do not seem to us, taking them 
cold and in a lump, so fine as they seem to have been thought by 
the people who had them hot and hot month by month. They are 
often crade in thought, and inaccurate in statement ; and the best 
part of them is mere animal spirits huddled into words. And then 
they reek so of pipes and poteen. They belong to a school in 
vogue at that time which diluted its whiskey with scholarship, and 
looked at philosophy and the world through clouds of its own 
blowing. Now whiskey is a comfortable creature in spite of Mr. 
McCulloch and his emissaries, and tobacco may be smoked by 
reasonable beings, in defiance of Mr. Parton; but it is well for the 
writer who uses the one as a sedative and the other as a stimulant 
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to give us the fruit of the sober contemplation he gets from the 
weed, and the vivacity produced by the fluid, without filling 
his pages with the odor of either. 

Bating these narcotic and spirituous traits, “Putnam’s Maga- 
zine” and the “ Atlantic Monthly ” were made upon the model ot 
“ Blackwood.” In the form of the page, the type used, the gen- 
eral make-up, and the character and number of the articles, these 
magazines followed their original pretty closely, as it was doubt- 
less intended that they should do; for, as we have said, then 
“ Blackwood” was the ideal magazine. But their conductors re- 
duced the length of the articles, and gave them more variety, and, 
in general, insisted upon a lighter style of writing than had been 
usual in the pages of the old original “Maga.” “Putnam” may 
be regarded as being the pioneer of genuine magazine literature in 
the United States. Little or no excuse for its quality need be 
‘ made on the ground that it was the first of its kind. In its pages 
appeared books which have won their authors wide-spread and ap- 
parently enduring reputations. 

And now the English literary magazine assumes a new and yet 
more attractive phase. Mr. Thackeray establishes “The Corn- 
hill Magazine,” which achieves at once so great a success that the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” sets up his chariot, at which his fellow- 
writers who have not written “ Vanity Fair,” or set up the “ Corn- 
hill,” sneer—Mr. Thackeray’s chariot! And the sneerers have the 
best of it, as they so often do; they have their reward, and a sweet, 
ennobling reward it is ; for ere long Mr. Thackeray has to dismount 
from his chariot, and again, ere long, from his editorial chair. But 
the “ Cornhill” has made its impression, and secured for itself a 
long and vigorous life. It has general excellence on ground com- 
mon to it and to other magazines; but it is distinguished by its 
fairly-printed open page, which has the attractive look of that of a 
handsome book, by its social articles, and by a kind of illustration 
entirely new in magazines. Other monthly magazines had been 
printed which it resembled somewhat in the two former particu- 
lars, although not in such a manner as to take at all from its own 
freshness of seeming; but its illustrations were new in style, and 
often very beautiful. Not a few of them were drawn by Millais 
and Du Maurier. They united freedom of touch with faithfulness 
to nature in a manner before unknown. The wood engraving was 
worthy of the designs, and, like them, its style was new. Some of 
Millais’s full page illustrations to Anthony Trollope’s “Orley 
Farm,” which first appeared in “ The Cornhill,” are as worthy of pres- 
ervation as a fine picture by Frére or Meissonier or Willhelms. 
“The Cornhill,” with all its beauty and even elegance of appear- 
ance, its attractive and easily-read page (these merits being great- 
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ly due to its being printed not in double columns, but with an un- 
broken line), and with all its peculiar excellence in literature and 
art, was a cheap magazine. Around it have sprung up a swarm 
of magazines, all cheap, all more or less illustrated in the style 
which it brought into vogue, and all of them seem to thrive. 
Their success is due to two facts, the desultory habits of reading 
which prevail now, and the demand for pictorial illustration. 

The taste for intellectual recreation and amusement of all kinds 
seems to tend strongly in these two directions. The change in the 
character of dramatic entertainments, which is so much deplored 
by critics, is but a manifestation of the same tendency. People 
now don’t like a tragedy upon the language and the characters of 
which they have to ponder, and the pleasure in which is to be de- 
rived from the poetry and the subtle conceptions of the author, and 
the careful embodiment of those conceptions by the actor. They 
like what are known to playwrights specifically as dramas—repre- 
sentations of every-day life that are enjoyable without the trouble 
of thinking; which are agreeable as a whole or in bits, each bit 
good in itself; of which they can enjoy any one act if they choose 
without troubling themselves about the others; and in which there 
are pretty women, handsome men, grotesque characters, fine cos- 
tumes, and scenes which are pleasant pictures to look at and to re- 
member. “Rosedale” is your model modern drama. Naturally, 
such people like for their literary recreation not a big book about 
one subject, but a magazine which can be read without care, can 
be taken up and laid down almost at pleasure, and without trouble 
as to continuity of interest or keeping up a train of thought. Se- 
rious subjects they are not averse to; that is, if they are not treated 
in too serious a way. They don’t like to be preached at except 
on Sunday, and even then the preaching they find most interesting 
and most efficacious is not in the style of—nineteenthly, and to 
conclude. They believe, and with reason, that earnestness and 
truthfulness, even upon subjects of importance, need not be em- 
bodied in a dull and heavy style. The didactic way of the con- 
tributors to the old “Gentleman’s Magazine” is altogether out of 
favor; and we even speculate now upon fate, free-will, foreknowl- 
edge absolute, as if writer and reader were thinking the matter 
over pleasantly together. Anything else is left for hard students 
and thinkers who do it as their daily labor. 

It is upon such a plan of a magazine as we have thus suggested 
rather than described that we have formed Tue Gataxy, which, 
successful as it was at the first, and steadily as it has grown in 
public favor, has thus far only begun to be what it is to be accord- 
ing to the purposes and well-founded hopes of its conductors. 

Tue Eprror. 
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Ir 1s all very fine, M’sieu’ Blot—the nebulous person is speaking now 
not for himself, but for a lady who has read the great Pierre’s articles in the 
GALAXY, and his book, and who has attended his lectures—it is all very fine, 
what you say about cookery; and your dishes are palatable, and wholesome, 
and pretty to look at; and your dinners are very well contrived; but it is 
much to be feared that all that you say will be of very little service to the 
mistresses of American households. For the murder is out; you have con- 
fessed it; all your nice dishes, even the simple ones, take time, and all your 
pretty dinners, even the most moderate ones, require forethought. And these 
are just the two most difficult ingredients for us to put into a dish or adinner. 
If we are going to have dinner company, with invitations sent out some days 
in advance, we know well enough what to do: we buy our dinner, or part of 
it, cooked, and in the latter case the pastry-cook and the confectioner help us 
out, and we do very well; at least we and our guests are satisfied. Our 
great need is help toward having nice, appetizing, well-cooked breakfasts and 
dinners every day. We want to have our dinner-tables attractive, our dishes 
palatable and digestible, and to do this in an unpretending way. If there be 
the virtue in you that you seem confident of—and this we are inclined to be- 
lieve—you will teach us how to do this, and at no greater expense than we are 
now at for our tasteless, greasy, indigestible dinners ; for you accomplished 
French cooks are never weary of exclaiming at our wastefulness, and saying 
that we do not get half the worth of our money. But we cannot be planning 
our every-day dinners beforehand, nor can we call upon our cooks to make 
dishes which take so much time and require so much care as all yours seem 
to demand, and as, indeed, you yourself say that they must have. We— 
that is the most of us who read your articles—living on incomes of from 
$3,000 to $8,000 a year, cannot keep acook who has nothing to do but to 
cook, and who has a scullion to help her. And, moreover, we are obliged to 
take Irish or German peasant women for cooks; women who, before they 
reach our shores, have rarely eaten meat, and who are not even acquainted 
by sight with the utensils of a well-appointed kitchen. These women gen- 
erally wash and iron as well as cook, and they take care of the lower floor of 
the house. Now, M’sieu’ Blot, do you not see that, with this personnel, all 
your lectures and your books are of little help to us, although they are in 
themselves instructive and quite charming? Our need is simply this—some 
means of enabling us to have, with the women we must needs accept as 
cooks, a simple dinner of three courses (one of them soup), and a dessert, well 
prepared, and sent up in appetizing shape, and to have this every day at no 
greater cost of time or money than we are now put to. 

Tue fact is, Mr. Blot—the nebylous person now speaks again, not for 
himself, but for the husband of the lady who has just had the floor—the fact 
is that our dinners are not generally so well cooked and so well served at 
home as, in the wicked recesses of our hearts, we think they might be, and 
that, being compelled sometimes to dine down town, we are obliged to con- 
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fess that—although we do not like it, and we grudge the money (for you 
know how parsimonious our sex are in the gratification of their appetites), 
the dinners are generally better cooked and served at a good restaurant than 
they are at home. Even in the simple matter of beef steak, roast turkey, or 
round of beef, there is a marked superiority. Now, as the raw material is 
the same in both cases, it is plain to us that the fault is in the cook and the 
parlor-maid—chiefly the former. We hint this meekly to the wife of our 
bosom, and her reply is brief: Man cooks, man waiters. At which, know- 
ing the superiority of the female sex, we wonder. We find, however, that 
the man animal is far from being an inhabitant of every kitchen down town, 
and we therefore creep timidly to the conclusion, in our man’s way, that, al- 
though the spousal logic is irrefragible, as ladies’ logic always is, the pre- 
mises in this case—they not being perfectly well established—do not bear out 
the conclusion. But, looking further, we do find that the head of these estab- 
lishments is always a man, and that his principal assistant, if he has one— 
the superintendent—is also always a man. We also find that the superin- 
tendent of these establishments, whether he be the principal or no, really su- 
perintends the working of the whole concern—that is, he looks after it per- 
sonally, and himself sees that it goes on as it should go—that the cooks do 
their cooking well and the waiters their serving. These men are not content 
with ordering a thing done thus or so, and, if it should not be done rightly, 
wondering why, and ordering again. They make it their business to know 
how it should be done, and then see that it is done. This, we are informed, 
is the way in which matters are managed in the army, the navy, in hospitals. 
Men find it necessary to conduct their affairs in this way. They know that 
it is necessary that a superintendent should see that things are done—that 
is, that he should superintend. Now, we have been led to suspect that, with 
women generally, this is not the case. Perhaps a consciousness of their su- 
periority to men in matters of detail may account for this; perhaps a lofty 
indifference to the trivialities of detail. But in either case, however just the 
self-appreciation, the results are not very brilliant or encouraging. Are we 
wrong, sir, in supposing that, in the direction of the club which you are 
about giving us, you will regard it as absolutely necessary to the smooth 
working of the establishment that you should supervise your subordinates, 
and, at least until they are all well broken into routine, yourself see that 
they do their work as it should be done? You will not cook every dish 
yourself, or serve every dinner, or set every table ; you will, perhaps, not do 
so in a single instance: but you will see that it is done. Are we not right 
in this assumption? We therefore humbly submit a question to you for con- 
sideration and for treatment in your future endeavors on our behalf. Ac- 
cording to your experience and observation, is the superiority which the 
human female has over the male, in the management of matters of detail, as 
in all other matters, so great as to enable her to dispense with that super- 
vision which we poor bearded creatures are obliged to exercise over each 
other, if we would have things done day by day well and thoroughly? If 
it is necessary to inspect and to supervise soldiers and sailors, and for you to 
keep an eye upon your cooks, they being men, to what degree may this in- 
spection be dispensed with where both the head of the establishment and the 
servants are women? Do you think that it is enough for the mistress of a 
household, who has no assistant housekeeper, to say to an uninstructed Irish 
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or German peasant woman, Let the thing be done thus and so,—in order that 
it shall be so done? If you do not, and we are right in our suspicion that 
no little of that unsatisfactoriness in our households, of which the wives of 
our bosoms complain more than we do, is the consequence of a lack of 
method, of system, of discipline, and of careful immediate supervision, with- 
out which our men’s affairs are sure to go awry, if not to ruin, is it not nec- 
essary to your great and laudable purpose that you should teach the ladies, 
who say that our comfort is their happiness, not only how breakfasts and 
dinners ought to be cooked and served, but that it is necessary that they 
should use this knowledge in some other way than in giving orders? Not 
that they should cook our dinners, but that they should see that they are 
cooked well: that the planning of which you speak must be done by them: 
that, in fact, to be rightly the mistress of a household of moderate means in 
this country involves contrivance, forethought, and method. That as man, 
poor creature, cannot tie his cravat with success without giving his whole 
mind to it, so woman, if she expects to keep her house well, must give her 
mind—we would not presume to say all her mind—to it, and not pride her- 
self, as this nebulous individual has known the wife of a working lawyer 
pride herself, upon not knowing what went on in the kitchen? 


—— Tue Rev. Mr. Tyng has been convicted of breaking a canon of the 
church of which he is an ordained presbyter. With his conviction or his of- 
fence we have nothing to do whatever. They concern only him and the 
other members of his denomination; and sectarian religion and sectarian 
affairs are among the very few subjects which are excluded from these pages. 
But, apropos of this trial and conviction, there has been an outbreak of sneer- 
ing and gibing with which we are all concerned, because it is the mere expo- 
nent of a feeling which is dangerous to public order and subversive of public 
morals. Mr. Tyng’s offence was that he preached ina pulpit in which, accord- 
ing to the canons of his church (as interpreted by the court which tried him), 
he should not have preached; and a chorus of scoffs goes up at the absurd 
and unchristian proceeding of trying and condemning a clergyman for preach- 
ing anywhere. And, certainly, it seems that a man who has assumed the 
office of a minister of the Christian religion might, could, would, and should 
perform the functions of that office at any time and at all places in which 
they are needed. That Mr. Tyng did what was in itself a wrong or an un- 
christian act no man in his senses will maintain. But Mr. Tyng is not only 
a preacher of the gospel; he is the ordained minister of a certain church. 
He has voluntarily taken upon himself certain vows, and has assumed cer- 
tain subordinate relations as the condition of a certain standing and authority 
within that church. He is bound by his own choice, and by the most sol- 
emn of vows, to observe the rules of that church, and to submit to its con- 
stituted authorities. If they require him to preach only in a certain place, 
or to pray only in a certain position, if it be with his face upon the ground, 
or standing up with his hat on, there is no alternative for him but to submit, 
or to leave that church. With those who openly maintain any other view it 
is necessary not to discuss propriety or Christianity, but whether a man is 
bound by the obligation which he voluntarily assumes, and which there is 
no reason, physical or moral, to prevent his keeping. And yet there goes up 
a clamor, which finds its best expression in some humorous verses, the point 
of which is in this stanza: 
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What can be a worse spell 
Than that of a preacher, 
Who preaches the gospel 
To every creature ? 

Now, no one in the world, as far as we have heard, wishes to keep Mr. Tyng 
from preaching the gospel to every creature, or to any creature. He can 
preach down on the shore to-morrow in‘all the tongues with which he has 
been gifted, as certain fishermen once did; and there is no one to molest or 
make him afraid. But if he wishes to do so and retain his position as an 
officer of a certain religious society, he must first obtain the permission of 
that society. Cela va sans dire. Yet there are many people who seem to 
think that it is right for him to insist upon breaking the rules which that 
society has laid down for the government of its officers, and yet retain the 
privileges of his office. We do not say that he did break the rules, in which 
matter others, not we, must be his judges ; but that this is the position taken 
with regard to his case by many people. Yet who needs to be told that if 
such a course can be pursued association for a specific object becomes impos- 
sible. If members of a society or a corporation, religious, commercial or 
political, can set at nought its constitution and its laws with impunity, that 
society or corporation will, in the very nature of things, either soon cease to 
exist, or be perverted and domineered over by lawless usurpers, which is 
practically the same thing. The disposition to cheer on any disregard of con- 
stitutional and legal obligation in favor of action which seems right in the 
abstract to the cheerers is one of the most dangerous signs of the times. It is 
right for every man to fight for the truth, if, being wiser than Pilate, he 
knows it, and to give himself up to the practice of philanthropy in the abstract 

and although a statesman or a clergyman has voluntarily assumed certain du- 
ties and certain subordinate relations under a constitution as the condition of 
a certain position, if the truth, as he comes to see it, and philanthropy, 
as he comes to feel it, require him to labor outside that constitution and 
those Jaws, it is perfectly right for him to do so, provided, he will lay 
aside his office and step outside the corporation in question, be it relig- 
ious or political, for the performance of such labors, which may then be 
both honest and effectual. 
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fess that—although we do not like it, and we grudge the money (for you 
know how parsimonious our sex are in the gratification of their appetites), 
the dinners are generally better cooked and served at a good restaurant than 
they are at home. Even in the simple matter of beef steak, roast turkey, or 
round of beef, there is a marked superiority. Now, as the raw material is 
the same in both cases, it is plain to us that the fault is in the cook and the 
parlor-maid—chiefly the former. We hint this meekly to the wife of our 
bosom, and her reply is brief: Man cooks, man waiters. At which, know- 
ing the superiority of the female sex, we wonder. We find, however, that 
the man animal is far from being an inhabitant of every kitchen down town, 
and we therefore creep timidly to the conclusion, in our man’s way, that, al- 
though the spousal logic is irrefragible, as ladies’ logic always is, the pre- 
mises in this case—they not being perfectly well established—do not bear out 
the conclusion. But, looking further, we do find that the head of these estab- 
lishments is always a man, and that his principal assistant, if he has one— 
the superintendent—is also always a man. We also find that the superin- 
tendent of these establishments, whether he be the principal or no, really su- 
perintends the working of the whole concern—that is, he looks after it per- 
sonally, and himself sees that it goes on as it should go—that the cooks do 
their cooking well and the waiters their serving. These men are not content 
with ordering a thing done thus or so, and, if it should not be done rightly, 
wondering why, and ordering again. They make it their business to know 
how it should be done, and then see that it is done. This, we are informed, 
is the way in which matters are managed in the army, the navy, in hospitals. 
Men find it necessary to conduct their affairs in this way. They know that 
it is necessary that a superintendent should see that things are done—that 
is, that he should superintend. Now, we have been led to suspect that, with 
women generally, this is not the case. Perhaps a consciousness of their su- 
periority to men in matters of detail may account for this; perhaps a lofty 
indifference to the trivialities of detail. But in either case, however just the 
self-appreciation, the results are not very brilliant or encouraging. Are we 
wrong, sir, in supposing that, in the direction of the club which you are 
about giving us, you will regard it as absolutely necessary to the smooth 
working of the establishment that you should supervise your subordinates, 
and, at least until they are all well broken into routine, yourself see that 
they do their work as it should be done? You will not cook every dish 
yourself, or serve every dinner, or set every table; you will, perhaps, not do 
so in a single instance: but you will see that it is done. Are we not right 
in this assumption? We therefore humbly submit a question to you for con- 
sideration and for treatment in your future endeavors on our behalf. Ac- 
cording to your experience and observation, is the superiority which the 
human female has over the male, in the management of matters of detail, as 
in all other matters, so great as to enable her to dispense with that super- 
vision which we poor bearded creatures are obliged to exercise over each 
other, if we would have things done day by day well and thoroughly? If 
it is necessary to inspect and to supervise soldiers and sailors, and for you to 
keep an eye upon your cooks, they being men, to what degree may this in- 
spection be dispensed with where both the head of the establishment and the 
servants are women? Do you think that it is enough for the mistress of a 
household, who has no assistant housekeeper, to say to an uninstructed Irish 
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or German peasant woman, Let the thing be done thus and so,—in order that 
it shall be so done? If you do not, and we are right in our suspicion that 
no little of that unsatisfactoriness in our households, of which the wives of 
our bosoms complain more than we do, is the consequence of a lack of 
method, of system, of discipline, and of careful immediate supervision, with- 
out which our men’s affairs are sure to go awry, if not to ruin, is it not nec- 
essary to your great and laudable purpose that you should teach the ladies, 
who say that our comfort is their happiness, not only how breakfasts and 
dinners ought to be cooked and served, but that it is necessary that they 
should use this knowledge in some other way than in giving orders? Not 
that they should cook our dinners, but that they should see that they are 
cooked well: that the planning of which you speak must be done by them: 
that, in fact, to be rightly the mistress of a household of moderate means in 
this country involves contrivance, forethought, and method. That as man, 
poor creature, cannot tie his cravat with success without giving his whole 
mind to it, so woman, if she expects to keep her house well, must give her 
mind—we would not presume to say all her mind—to it, and not pride her- 
self, as this nebulous individual has known the wife of a working lawyer 
pride herself, upon not knowing what went on in the kitchen? 


—— Tue Rev. Mr. Tyng has been convicted of breaking a canon of the 
church of which he is an ordained presbyter. With his conviction or his of- 
fence we have nothing to do whatever. They concern only him and the 
other members of his denomination; and sectarian religion and sectarian 
affairs are among the very few subjects which are excluded from these pages. 
But, apropos of this trial and conviction, there has been an outbreak of sneer- 
ing and gibing with which we are all concerned, because it is the mere expo- 
nent of a feeling which is dangerous to public order and subversive of public 
morals. Mr. Tyng’s offence was that he preached ina pulpit in which, accord- 
ing to the canons of his church (as interpreted by the court which tried him), 
he should not have preached; and a chorus of scoffs goes up at the absurd 
and unchristian proceeding of trying and condemning a clergyman for preach- 
ing anywhere, And, certainly, it seems that a man who has assumed the 
office of a minister of the Christian religion might, could, would, and should 
perform the functions of that office at any time and at all places in which 
they are needed. That Mr. Tyng did what was in itself a wrong or an un- 
christian act no man in his senses will maintain. But Mr. Tyng is not only 
a preacher of the gospel; he is the ordained minister of a certain church. 
He has voluntarily taken upon himself certain vows, and has assumed cer- 
tain subordinate relations as the condition of a certain standing and authority 
within that church. He is bound by his own choice, and by the most sol- 
emn of vows, to observe the rules of that church, and to submit to its con- 
stituted authorities. If they require him to preach only in a certain place, 
or to pray only in a certain position, if it be with his face upon the ground, 
or standing up with his hat on, there is no alternative for him but to submit, 
or to leave that church. With those who openly maintain any other view it 
is necessary not to discuss propriety or Christianity, but whether a man is 
bound by the obligation which he voluntarily assumes, and which there is 
no reason, physical or moral, to prevent his keeping. And yet there goes up 
a clamor, which finds its best expression in some humorous verses, the point 
of which is in this stanza: 
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t can be a worse spell 
Than that of a preacher, 
Who preaches the gospel 
To every creature ? 
Now, no one in the world, as far as we have heard, wishes to keep Mr. Tyng 
from preaching the gospel to every creature, or to any creature. He can 
preach down on the shore to-morrow in all the tongues with which he has 
been gifted, as certain fishermen once did; and there is no one to molest or 
make him afraid. But if he wishes to do so and retain his position as an 
officer of a certain religious society, he must first obtain the permission of 
that society. Cela va sans dire. Yet there are many people who seem to 
think that it is right for him to insist upon breaking the rules which that 
sotiety has laid down for the government of its officers, and yet retain the 
privileges of his office. We do not say that he did break the rules, in-which 
matter others, not we, must be his judges; but that this is the position taken 
with regard to his case by many people. Yet who needs to be told that if 
such a course can be pursued association for a specific object becomes impos- 
sible. If members of a society or a corporation, religious, commercial or 
political, can set at nought its constitution and its laws with impunity, that 
society or corporation will, in the very nature of things, either soon cease to 
exist, or be perverted and domineered over by lawless usurpers, which is 
practically the same thing. The disposition to cheer on any disregard of con- 
stitutional and legal obligation in favor of action which seems right in the 
abstract fo the cheerers is one of the most dangerous signs of the times. It is 
right for every man to fight for the truth, if, being wiser than Pilate, he 
knows it, and to give himself up to the practice of philanthropy in the abstract ; 


and although a statesman or a clergyman has voluntarily assumed certain du- 
ties and certain subordinate relations under a constitution as the condition of 
a certain position, if the truth, as he comes to see it, and philanthropy, 
as he comes to feel it, require him to labor outside that constitution and 
those Jaws, it is perfectly right for him to do so, provided, he will lay 
aside his office and step outside the corporation in question, be it relig- 
ious or political, for the performance of such labors, which may then be 


both honest and effectual. 
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AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 


ITs EFFECTS | ARE MAGICAL. 


It is an onFaiLine remevy in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in 
lees than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous rn —of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and per- 
manent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the s'ightest degree injurious, even to, the most deli- 
eate system, and can always be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT eM! 4eNT PHYSICIANS, Who give it thelz 
upanimous and unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Da. T. Lancix Tonge, Boston, Mass. : 

“ Dear Sir: Ihave prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed as a specific for the cure 
of Neuralgia Facialis or ‘Tic-Douloureux, during the last fifteen years, to a large number of patients 
afflicted by that painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which has HiTHERTO perplexed 
anid baffied the skill of physicians ; and | can assure you—and I do so with great pleasure—that in 
no instance, as yet, have they failed /o relieve the paitent immediately, frequenily a8 BY MAGIO; and 
after the use of the number contained in from one to four boxes, effectually to remove the malady 
apasch to the delight and astonishment of the sufferers, as invariably expressed. 

“ Very truly yours, 0. O JOHNSON, M. D. 

“ Faaminauam, July 18, 1864.” 

Mr. J. M. R. Srory, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, during the 
war in the Hospital Department vnder the U. 8S. Government, thus speaks of it: 

“] have known Dr. Turner's Tic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I 
bave sold it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it did not give 
relief. Customers have told me that they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the. most reliable and valuable remedy for neuralgia and nervous diseases in the 
world.” ; 

* Having used Dr. Turner's Tic-Dowloureuz or Universal Neuralgia Pill personally—and in 
pamerous instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have found it 
WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to accomplish acy the proprietors have.claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist.” 





“ No, 12 Winter Street, Bostoy, February 18, 1867.” 

Messrs. ‘Torner & Co : 

For a long time a member of my family had suffered severely with Neuralgia. The pain was 
almost unendurable. We tried various medicines without success. A few months since we 
began the use of your Pil]. It has proved PerFECTLY suCCRSSFUL, and no traces of the disease 
remain. ican gladly recommend your remedy to all “< -rera from Neuralgia. 

Respectfully yours, . W. PELTON, Counsellor at Law. 

Newros, March 25, 1867 

Paevznice A. Wiierns, late Cashier of the Boston Gas Uo., thus writes: 

* Your Pill was first recommended to me by a physician; and for several years I have been in 
the habit of using it in my family—my mother especially having been afflicted with Neuralgia, 
-to whom it has given signa! relief. It has also greatly relieved myself and others. I donot con- 
sider my famli'y eafe without thia vainable medicine constantly at hand.” 

t by mail on receipt of price, and posta ‘«, 


One package....... vlepiovedt oes Bh... .-ceceeesseessse- POStage 6 cents. 
4 Six packages.............. mie Scans saceecsecesees POstage 27 cents, 
Twelve packages.... ... s Bissmieess neessanele -.-Postage 48 cents. 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drags and medicines throughout the United 
States, and hy 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors. 


No. 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHICKERING AND Sons’s PIANOS : 

EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FORNEY’S PRESS—VALUABLE TEXT-BooKsS 

UNION ADAMS, HOSIER - - - - 

TRIBUNE ALMANAC—WATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS 

BuULLIONS’s LATIN LEXICON - - . - . 

STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—THE PULPIT 

BULLIONS’S ENGLISH-LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMAR 

THE ROUND TABLE - - - 

NORMAL MATHEMATICAL SERIES + 

HYGIENIC WINE . . - 

THE NATION - - . . - - 
THREE SEWING-MACHINES IN ONE—C, A. STEVENS & Co., JEWELERS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE GALAXY . - - - - : 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A P arting Word. By Newman Hall, LL.B. New 
Tue following list of books received by the Editor fork: Sneidon & Co. 1868 
Tun Ca be body of the Mave- Two Thousand Miles on Horseback; Santa Fé and 
he ve . #. pahtiaay tee Sack. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 13867 
ge oyees ‘ Norwood ; or, Village Life in New England. B 
IR nIaNnce. F rom the Ger- Henry Ward Beecher. New York: Charles Scrib 
Ra By § Sill. New ner & Co. 1868 


& Holt. 1863 
4 N _ 3y Berthold Auer- A Manual of Anglo Saxo yn for Beginners ; compris 


: Doleste Erathers:.' sth ing a Gramm: ar, Reader, and G »ssary By Samuei 
Marv E. “ewe ‘ New York: M M. Shute New York : Leypoldt & Holt 1867 
ly. 1867 The Recorder’s Philosophy; or, Light from Dark 
me A Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood. Places. New York: » ah publisher. 1867 
New York: Hurd & Houghtor 1867 My Gift 3y . .Vv act 
Rite’ Retiens, deel Medien Mhednaed Haile I = By Cyrus Elder. New York: N. Tibbals 
gremer. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868 La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine. New 


The Chimney Corner. By Christopher Crowfield. York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868 
| X 


soston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868 . —— 
saree W. Bethune. D.D > A Complete Manual of English Literature By 


Rev. Geo sy Rev 7 — 
est. New York: Sheldon & an Thomas B. Shaw, M.A. With a Sketch of Amer 


ican Literature. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New 
ilosophy of Eating. By Albert J. Bellows, York: Sheldon& Co. 1868 
New York: Hurd &@ Houghton, 1868 Grandpa’s | H use By Helen C. Weeks. New 
Joman’s Wrongs. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: York: Hurd & Houghton _ 1508 ° 
isclnot & F elds. 1868 History of the rhirty-ninth Congress of the United 
The Great Ex ( $y Howard Payson. New States 3y Wm. H. Barnes, A.M. New York 
Saks Shu uehtcn 2068 Harper & Bros. 1868 
Donte in “Kn ce ae at. By Henry Morford. Life in the West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
New York: Carleton & Co. Létidon: S& Low Valley. By N.C. Meeker. New York: Samuel 
Son & Co. 1867 % R. Wells. 1868 ’ 
ani: Satu: ounaiie the Span ssh Americans. By F. Commentary on the Gospel of John. Dy Dr. Au 
Hassaurek. New wv Yi Hurd & Houghton. 186 eu stus Tholuck. Tyans! lated from the German, by 
Faye M ar, of Storm C hfe By Sarah | ritchard Charles P ay Db D. New York: Sheldon & 
New York: Wynkoop & Sherwood. 1368. Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1867 
A Journey in Brazil. By Professor and Mrs. Louis The Massacre of Bartholomew ; preceded by a His 
Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868 tory of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 
Sooner or Later By Shirley Brooks. Harper & IX By Henry White New York; Harper & 
? re ; Bros. 1868. 
Andreas Hofer. An Historical Novel. By Louisa Lady Alice; or, The New Una. A Novel. New 
Miihlbach, Translated from the German, by F York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868 
__Jordan. New York: A & Co. 1868 The Vocabulary of Philosophy. By William Flem 
Three Little Spades. By Anna Warner. New ing, D.D. Edited by Charles P. Krauth, D.D 
York: Harper & Bros. 1868. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867 


Bros 1868 
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— By Osborne’s process of photo-lithography, the 





es of the Tribune anac, from 1535 to 





1868, inclusive, have been reproduced, and bound 
containing about 





300 pages. Vhis Almanac as long been recognized 
as an important statistical work; and it is fortunate 


that the discovery of the new process of photo-litho- 











graphy has enabled the y hers to reproduce the 
riier es, the | tes I W h were iesu ed 
wiht he lr ! ffice was burned in 1845, and 
to re I é 
I i i r , XY ! t be reat y en- 
Arge < 1 a t ul 1 re 
reading I is not 
been large all the atter ce for 
it. Th ' ent 1 “ Nebula,” which it is 
br ded t i " ¢ tl er is 
crowde ] wever, 
its ClalT sha ive siderat 
I I I \ ety of 
United S$ e ad t 
er of THE ¢ e of t ery largest 
I A xtent of 
its t re 
shov l " 





society, CONCE g pl gest y-hold 
er 

[HE blishment of T Adams, hosier 
glover, ands I r r 
t for t er r el Al€ 


pecia t It at N B 1 
way, New York. 

THe fine colle f ' ewelr und 
artic of vertu ex! ed at the store of M s 








street (Union Square), New York, is always well 
worthy of a visit, a matter of pleasure 
Tue Standard Life Insurance Company offers 
a Sp ‘ sy extens 
of policy mx ties of syste ma 
e learned 1 pa ! 
' 1 pampl 
THe twenty-third wnual report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company is publisl 
whie in t f J GaLaxy. I hed 
in 1845, this cor " a dulatec 
, nd ext ts rennuitation Dur the 
mast four years alone $ sets have u ed 
U rsixt spite of large payments 
for losses and ¢ 
LHe Re i J son, LL.D., f erly 
pre ent of ware ( re 5 tl f 













Mr. Stoddard has a re 


has been 





metic, aml to Stoddard 





system. If Pestalozzi opened a new road to mathe- 
matical science, Stoddard has leveled that road and 
strewn it with flowe Ts N » book of its size contains 
more food for real thought. It is an intellectual gym- 
nasium, SO systematic in arra € ent as to give vigos 
and power to the mind that studies and comprehends 
it. It is logic condensed. We have used it on jour 
neys in order to keep the mind actively employed. 
We understand that many of our soldiers have sent 





orders for it for a similar purpose Phe incidents at 
once a high compere t M S lard, and an 
honor to the arn M . cess encour 
aged him to make other \ ilar kind, and 
his Practical Arithmetic é t triumph. 


— Dr. Burui ‘ r irs, English, 














Latin, and Gre hav been 
7 I r } 
hic They are, proba é ost 
Poy wr educ Many 
in excelient 1 i t 
tl e ¢ fav I The distin 
re I I Gra ars is his 
se state und the 
na il arrar.g ur I the science 
I bool a the e to the 
next As the] wes are 
subst ally th ur t} n this serie 
ra i { t S$ ana 
r ire express¢ as f the me 
w“ | } i efu 
i t Eug s 
t } thers 
I G ] } . } 
I his arrangement ¢ ( ma es 
1 g , A +} t 
e ie ) KS OF this ser I by 
Dr. Ken , of R 4 Prof 
(has D. Mee Iris, i e ite 
provements in the s¢ f The senes 
is issued in a new and elega 
OF the Chicl Gottschalk says, in a 
letter to the manufa 
I like and admire your ! much, that I sha 
use no other while absent ff the | t States, 
and upon my retur I tw be to me 
point of nat al } et x} cor end, and 
make known their exce 
which is indebted to us for 
industrial discoveries of é 
whose art wor t 
An nar l C 
manufacture t ge 
Phalberg say 
1y arriva America I } I 
f Messrs. ¢ ke 8 
( at that which I has iid 
ts are tl t I 
and will compa i with 





I rl i e unk nate 
mismanagement, for whic I » a twas not respon 
sible, the dining club whicl proposed to estab 

h in New York fe tl Then Boston 


promptly devised the “‘ Rumford Food Laboratory, 





subscribed a handsome capital, and induced Prof 

Blot to supenntend it } The Laboratory is 
t 

to be a kind of coéperative kitchen, which will supply 


prepared food to families at moderate prices, 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR ann GOLD MEDAL 
TO 
CHICKERING & SONS. 
rHE CROWNING MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF CONCLUSIVE PROOF OF THE HIGHEST 
rHE YEAR AWARD TO CHICKERING & SONS 
} Copy of a letter om M sieur Fret » Member and 


The ABBE LiszT has addressed to the 

















R é f t Class of the Ex- 
Messrs. CHICKERING the following letter, posiion Univ tm | 
R rl ' 
testimonial in favor of a plano- BRUSSELS, Nov. 19, 1867. 
forte maker which he has ever given in Mr. CHIGKERING : S77: I cannot refuse to 
Europe or America declare, as a member of the Jury of the roth 
eee oe Class, that which ts und ibly established 
: iF } ' oN + r ’ of th , Tu 1867, viz. : 
Messrs. CHICKERIN t is very agree y tac Moniteul . eat be ke Prigseh 
, } rie” ‘ That there 1s one single class of Gold 
abe to me to add my ham he concert E : Faia 
f . f which ’ : are the Medals for t Ix tors; that the Deco- 
s Pal SCS O11 Willd \ Al } Ail > «Al til U- 
he ; ration of the Legion of Honor constitutes a 
ep ee ere eee recompense of a superior order, and that it 

To be justi, I mu ad r them pertect, , “ne “ea So Fm) 

and per testo (sup wivelr perfect ). las Deen accorded to you Dy ¢Mperor 
“Py Re ery pr a ar for the merit of your instruments. 

rheie is no quailty Wilch Is foreign to ‘ 
sha ans Y ’ Accept my salutations. 
sss : (Signed) FETIS, 

Ver f f the 10th Class of the E xpo- 
: . sition | niverselle, Pa 7 
br : : 
Copy of letters from Amprotse Tuomas and F. A, 
nd t er a Gavarrt, M rs of the Jury 
’ + ¢ +} & wor uf are IL t tell x itl t I t 
per i to the tENTLEMEN: I must tell you that, what- 

Pianists of the least pretensions will find | ever may be the order in which the names 
means of drawing from them agreeable ef- have been inscribed in each kind of recom- 
fects ; and in face of such products —which ( ‘ warded in the roth Class, the Gold 
truly do .or to the art of the construction | Medal—to speak of this one—is the First 
of instruments—the role of the critic is as Mrpat. There are not not two classes of 
simple as that of the public; the one ha Gold Medals. Ke ve my Salutations, 
but to applaud them « entiously and (Sicned) AMBROISE THOMAS, 
with entire satisfactior 1 the ot but I am completely of tne opinion of my 
to procure them in the same manner, ntrere Thomas. 

In congratulating you sincerely upon the (Signed) F. GAVAERT. 
great and decisive success obtained at the Entirely ina rdance with my contreres, 
Exposition at Paris, I am pleased to antici- MM. Thomas and Gavaert, I declare that 
pate the y cont tion of the same in | there is but one class of Gold Medals, 
all places where your pianos will be heard, | which are all Prize Medals. Any Exhibitor 
and I beg that you ept, tlemen, the honored with this distinction has therefore 
expression of my most distinguished sen- | the right to announce that he has received 


timents of esteem and consideration, the First MEDAI 
(Signed) F. LISZT. (Signed) GEORGES KASTNER. 
Rome, Decemlx PARIS, Oct. 22d, 1866. 


r Artists who use the Chickering Piano in private, and at all 





ws and Concerts throughout the United Stat 
past 


g | forty-five years, CHICKERING & Sons have manufactured 
thirty-two thousand Pianos. For the superiority of their instruments, they have 
received SIXTY-THREE First Premiums, Decorations. Gold and Silver Medals, 


over all competitors, at Exhibitions in the United States, London, and Paris. 


WarEROOMS— 652 Broadway, N. Y.; 246 Washington St., Boston, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 








No. g2 Broapway, New York. 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Presipent. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Presitpent 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary JAMES W. ALEXANDER, SEcrETARY 
CASH ASSETS $6,000,000, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME 84,000,000, 


Sum Assured—New Business, during the year ending January 31, 1868 
47 020,134. 
Number of Policies Issued during the Year, 10,839. 
ITS POLICIES AVERAGE THE LARGEST 
Of any American Company. It is so declared by the N. Y. Insurance Department. This 
is an advantage, and is evidence that this Society is most patronized by the capitalists. 
It Issues all Desirable Non-Forfeiting Policies 
On a Single Life, from $250 to $25,000 
ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY HOLDERS ANNUALLY 
FROM THE START. 
Its Five Modes of Applying Dividends are 
PERMANENT INCREASE OF POLICY, TERM INCREASE OF POLICY, 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, TERM REDUCTION OI 
PREMIUM, PREMIUM TO CEASE AFTER FIXED DATE. 
These Concessions are made by no other Company 


Its comparative rank as to new business d 


ne since its organization, among all Ameri 
can companies, stands as follows. In 1860 it was the NINTH; in 1861, the EIGHTH; in 
1862 and 1863, the SEVENTH; in 1864 and 1865, the SIXTH; in 1866, the FourTH; in 
1867 (fiscal year), the SECOND. 


It is the most successful Company ever organized, and, for its years 
Tue Larcest Mutvat Lire Insurance Company 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its percentage of total ‘“Out-go” to “Cash Premium Receipts” was shown by the 
official Report of the New York Insurance Superintendent to be less than that of any 
other Company whatever. 

*,* To secure a Policy in the EQUITABLE, apply at the Office, No. 922 BRoADWAY 
N. Y., or to any of the Society’s Agents throughout the United States. 

Agents wishing to represent the EQUITABLE are invited to make application for 
appointment, by letter, to the New York Office. 
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THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER, 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS 


APEST NEWS- 


NTRY. 


THE BEST AND CHI 
PAPER IN THE COl 


THE PRESS, 


Double she et, 


GET 


A 


Paper, cor 


first-class Fight-page 


itaining Forty-eight Columns. 
hed every morning, Southwest Cor- 


SEVENTH CHESTNUT 


Streets, Philade Iphia. 


Publis 


ner of and 


TERMS. 
DAILY 


PRESS. 


$8 00 PER ANNUM. 
$4 00 FOR SIx MonTHS. 
$2 00 FOR THREE MONTHS, 


TRI-WEEKLY PRESS. 


$4 00 PER ANNUM. 
$2 00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$1 00 FOR THREE MONTHS, 


r 


— 


‘HE WEEKLY 


MOST 


PRESS. 
VALUABLI 
PAPER IN THI 


WEEKLY NEWS 
WORLD 


It contains items of interest to every one 
READ THE TERMS. 
ONECopY- - - $2 oo per annum. 

FivE Coples - - + + 900 ” 
[EN COPIES - + + - 17 50 ¥ 
[WENTY COPIES - 33 00 - 

lo the getter-up of a Club of TEN or 
more Copies an extra copy will be given. 





All orders should be addre 


ssed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Editor 


and Proprietor, 





Southwest cor. SEVENTH and CHEST. 
NUT Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A NEw METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Jean Gustave 
Keetels, Professor of French and Ger- 
man in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 12mo. Price $1 75. 

A KEY TO THE NEW METHOD IN FRENCH, 
By J. G. Keetels. t2mo. Price 60 cents. 

HooKer’s First BooK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
For Public Schools. Price go cents. 

HooKER’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY AND Hy- 
GIENE. For Academies and_ general 
reading. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., 
Yale Colle ge. Price $1 


/5- 
/ 


ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. By Prof. J. R. Loomis, 
President of Louisburgh University, 
Penn. Beautifully illustrated. Price $1 25. 

BROCKLESBY’S COMMON SCHOOL ASTRON- 


OMY. 12mo, 173 pages. Price 80 cents, 


This book is a compend of 
OCKLESBY’S ELEMENTS OF 


Bi ASTRONOMY. 


By John Brocklesby, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn I2mo. Fully illus- 
trated. 321 pages. Price $1 75. 
THE ELEMENTs OF INTLLECTUAL PHILOS- 
OPpHY. By Francis Wayland, D. D. 
12mo. Price $1 75. 


rhis clearly written book is from the pen of a 
} 


sch ir of er enta ty 

SCHMITZ’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIsTo- 
yY: From the Remotest Times to the 
verthrow of the Western Empire, A. D. 
476, with copious Chronological Tables 
and Index. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
T. R. S. E., Edinburgh. 12mo, 466 pp. 


R 
( 





Price $1 75. 

THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT IN CON- 
NECTION WITH AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
rions. By Joseph an, D. BD. LL. D.. 


Ne lba- 
ny. I vol., r2mo. Price $1 50. Adapted to 
the wants of High Sct 


President of State mal School, 


ools and Colleges. 


ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAI A Text- 
Book on Government, in Connection 
with American Institutions, adapted to 
the wants of Common Schools. It is in 


the form of questions and answers. 
Joseph Alden, D.D., LI 


of State Normal School 


By 
I)., President 
Albany. Int 


vol., 16mo. Price 50 cents 

“There is no more important secular study than 
the study of the ur OW untry; and 
there is no! tl t so clear nprehen- 
sive, and complete in it t, as the volume before 
1s.”"—New York Independent 


iL BooK-KEEPING. By 
r, A. M., Instructor in 
I12mo, 167 pp. 


PALMER’S PRACTIC 
Joseph H. Palm 
New York Free A 


idemy. 


Price $1 00, Blanks to do. (2 Nos.), 
each 50 cents. Key to do. Price 10 cents. 
HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., F. R. 
S., et A new American, from the fourth 
and revised Lon n edition. Crown Ovo, 


1-cuts, 


557 pp. 





SHELDON & CO., New York 

















BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pree ee 
as 
\ 


S Seas = 


/ 


SS. 


UNION ADAMS, 
Hosier, Glover, and Shirt-Maker, 
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TO POLITICIANS AND LIBRARIES. 





An Important Statistical Work. 


REPRODUCTION, BY PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, OF 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 
IN TWO VOLUMES, 
Volume I. contains from 1838 to 1844—both years 
1868—both years 


~ Volume 11 


contains from 1545 t& 
the C 


ul d Pre sses 


and the Litl 
used to repro- 


Sun-light, amera, 


graphic Ston 
a Book in fa 
than it could 
the ordinary way. 


simile at a cheaper rate 


been done by types in 


have 


OF 
y printed matter ] 


rISTICS FOR $1 


TWO VOLUMES 
[About 1,800 pages of ¢ 


IMPORTANT STA 


The following is the Advertisemen* as pr nted ir 
the First v vith the type-print Photo-Litho 
grap! l AY Gree %. mar t 
ce a I } anner, in 
tac 

In the F he ¢ } 
me f THe I I having 
} 4 Ta 
\ Bure tv wh I rs st d 
invincible—I ‘was moved to issue a POLITICAI 
REGISTER for 1838 uinly to er y 
¢} Election Ret of ¢t 

+} 
i I 
x . ¢ 
ser rty At I I Ret 
A r 1 ter 
Pe . : re 
$ I 
vely ’ THI PO) rie AN’S RI} ISTEI 
WHIGALMANA CRI] NE ALMANA 
| 
I ] ; 
a ra and ft 
row 1} t ul N cor i fa 





T 
ia rep! 

t +w ! | } 
g « O ut re 
th h A 
i I of tl n 

I ] e¢ Lib: 

iy | 11 i 
I} ew ’ i tad ( w H V 
mi heir only « ‘ 

“ HORACE GREELEY.” 

The con t s of The Register and Almanac 
are (7% two neatly bound volumes, and are 
now rea I for the two volumes, $10. 

Those wi recure these interesting Political 
Statistics st i in their orders immediately, as 
only 1,000 « I ted 

Each order 1 t be accompanied with the cash 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








WATERS’S 


| 
| FIRST PREMIUM 
| 


PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstri 


and Agraffe 





Bric 
| Melodeons, Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, 


t Manufactured ; Warranted for 6 years 


100 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six first 

lass makers, at v prices for cas] r, one-quarter 
eash and the bala M Qua Insta 
s. Sec d I 2 rgan 


] trated Catalogues maile Mr. Waters is 
Author x l Music Be s; “Hea 
New S. S. Bell,” just issued.) 
8: Broadway, New York 
HORACE WATERS & CO 


the 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The Waters Pia we known as among the very 


» Waters Pianos 


of the very best 


thoroughiy seasoned materia Advocate ana 


Mr. Horace 
! sheet music, he has deve 


Waiters 
ted his 
re and 
sued a 

ew scale 
wi > va i tr i trom 
been 


Many 


iay, Wi attracted, if not 


er rat ind h P s have recently 


Mr. Wa } now rr ence 


' € the city wel $s § ele 
I i i a < 


t ed on the sa Piano, and all 


So, have periori 


pronounce it a superior and first-class instrument 


Stronger endorsement we could not give.—//osme 


Fournal. 
WAREROOMS, 481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 











BULLIONS 


We recently published Dr. BULLIONS’s LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
proved to be the most complete, thorough, critical, and convenient 


ever published in 





’5 Latin Lexicon Now Comp tere. 


It has 
Latin Lexicon 
We have now added to it an English-Latin 


sf 


this country. 


Lexicon, which makes it the BEST LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN LEx- 


ICON now in the market, and at the very moderate price of 


One vi 


It will be ready about Fune ist. 


¢ 


) 


5 0 


1., royal Svo., bound in sheep. About 1,300 pages. 


A specimen copy sent to Teachers only, for 


examination, by mail, on receipt of half price. 








From Isaac Ferris, Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 

T take great pleasure in stat hat I have carefully examined the new Latin Diction- 
ary by Dr. Peter B s. Noma ; better qualified than he to prepare such a work 
His long and most successful irse as a Professor of the Classics has given him a first 
place with scholars. All his books are those of a scholar and a practical man. 

University of the City of New } 2 ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 
From Horace Webster, LL.D., Principal New York Free Academy. 
I have examined the copious and critical Latin-English Dictionary recently prepared 


by the Rev. Dr. 
It is a work of 
not found in some ot 
The classificati 
foundation in the pl 
Besides, this Di 
however, can fully 
Lvok creates. 


New York Free 


ap] 


ry 
cade 


Bullions. 


merit taining a g deal of matter well digested and arranged, 


f th 


it, conti 
her works ¢ 





m of the meaning > words is quite an improvement; it has its 
ilosophy of the lang itself, 


cuionary of 


Prof. Bullions is beautifully got up. None b 
reciate the interest which the study of a subject fi 


HORACE WEI 


it scholars, 
a beautiful 
SSTER., 


my. 





From Prof. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester University. 

I have examined this Latin-English Dictionary considerably, and am very much 
pieased with it. Both Dr. Bullions and the printers have done an excellent work. In 
size, in typography, in convenience for use, it is admirable, and is executed in a very thor- 
ough and scholarly manner. I am sure the book will find a welcome 1 ception in our 


High School 
the study of Latin. 
Rochester 








, and even Colleges, and will prove greatly useful in facilit iting 


A. C. KENDRICK. 

















From John Newman, Prof. of Latin Language and Literature, Union Collece, Schenectady. 
The book, *‘ Bullions’s Latin-English Dictionary,” is manifestly the | luction of a 

thorough, accomplished, practical teacher, who has learned, by h wn ¢ in the 

recitation-room, what the wants of the student are, and who knows how t pply them, 
he character of the author is a si ent guaranty for accuracy 

The arrangement is clear and nat nd the typograpl y so execut to present 
to the eye at once everything in its re tive nportance ; and the wi V K 18 » con- 
densed that the size | price are both reduced to the lowest point « nt with the 
completeness re juisite for the learner 

I have thus indicated the excellences which seem to me to render thi ik a very su- 
perior working Dictionary for academic and collegiate students 

Union College, Schenectady. TOHN NEWMAN. 
From Prof. Charlton T. Lewis, Vice-President Troy U) ) 

I have examine ; Latin-] 1 Dictionary” with s i is I could 
find ieisure to give, fin it admirably idapted to the use of stud Ss. ] uantities 
ire marked with an ac« vy wl fte I ts the Lexi Y I range 
ment and typography are p¢ irly well de | to save time s pre 1g 
it once the right | sh word, without first offering twenty impert rf 


insought-tor 
clearne yf definiti 
Troy ( 


usages 








niz 


SHEL 


ersity 





| take pleasure 


found at once, 
l  synonymes deserve a 
ing the work to my classes 


CHARI 


trations are W 





rON 1 


LEWIS. 


DON & COMPANY, Pus.isuers. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THIS 
WONDERFUL BOOK. 
Endorsed by 109,000 Persons 
Seils at sight to all Classes. 

Terms to agents and sub- 
scribers urprecedented. <A 
copy given to any person who 
will procure a good agent. 

Special arrangements made with Presi- 
dents of Colleges for the employment of 
students during ation. Address 

J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 
: No. 145 Lake Street, ¢ hicago, 
Or, No. 37 Park Row, New York. 
THE? U Ret # 
A MONTHLY R N. 1] OF Pl 
SPEAKING, -A7 





"BLIC 
URE, 


+ r 
F#() 


AND PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

NATHAN SHEPP ARD, Epiror. 

The Preacher’s Department contains 
specimens of the art of pre iching from all 
branches of the Church, at arts of the 
world ind a t sion of al 
styles of preaching—clerical and lay, ex 
ter and ma ) 


contains 
by 


Ex tical Department 
critical and practical exegetical articles 


¢ 





the foremost scl ul i ali sects, present- 
both sides dj issages, 
The Pub vartment con- 
tains s f ms, Speeche a. 
and Lectures delivered in this country and 
i ype, and a rous ventilation of the 


¢ ot ( ye aking, 
The Personal Dep 
11 ¢ the intel 


} 
acners ant 


irtment contains In 


tual hal 
1 Speakers 
ivate Chara 


ter as are warranted by good taste and 


| Lit y Department contains speci- 
men pages from the new b ks, which will 
ena t re » tell whether he wants 
to read them t rh or not 

l Editor Depart t will « un 
nothing sect i but something Christian 
al ¢ \ ) S i respecung the 
sins and follie f Church and Sta c 

l ls, In Driel, 1S Our plan lo set t 
worked reader must subscribe for 


THE PULPIT. 





Over 5,000 applications have been re- 
ce 1 du t last three months 

nm uwions are pouring In upon us 
from all parts of the country 

Let every ¢ yman, Orator, Lecturer, 
Law , and Bible Student give our p 
odical a trial It takes the place of no 

er. It Itivates a long-neglected field. 
It is the only public urnal of the kind in 
the world. It gives over sixteen large pages 
a | hatter Send ten cents for speci- 
men copy rERMS—s1 PER YEAR. 


CO. 


New York. 


SS THE PULPiT 
37 Park Row, 








THE GREAT OBJECTION REMOVED 


IT IS WITHIN THE POWER OF 
EVERY ONE TO PROVIDE 
COMPETENCE FOR 
HIS FAMILY. 


NOT SUBJECT 
> BY ANY TEM- 
: N ven ITY TO 


PREMIUM. 


LIFE INSUR<¢ note 7 
TO FORFEITU 

PORARY 
PAY TIlll 


The Standar 1 Life Insurance Company 


all the desirable forms of Policies, 


l, by their 


) 
of Policy, 


ipproved system of extension 


completely remove the great ob- 


jection which has hitherto been urged 


igainst Life Insurance. 


Every one who insures receives. the 


equivalent for his money paid. 


THE STANDARD 
INSURANCE CO, 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LIFE 


NO. 


202 


ELLIOTT, President, 


DAWES, 


HENRY H 


JAMES L. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORGAN, 1 
OPDYKE, late 


S. Senat 
Mayor 


Hon. E. D 
Hon. GEO 
New Y 


r 
of the City of 


Hon HAMIL peg Sade late U. S. Senator, and 
Gover York 
OUVR. M. WILK RI N 5, Castle Hill, Westchester 


LIND LOCKWO¢ D, Lockwood & Co., 


LE GR 
I 
National 


PALMER, President of Broadway 
Bank 
WM. H. GI 
] COR -.NELL, J 
ry L THERS, 


F.A 


ION, W ms&G n 
B. & : W. Cornell 
t Great Western 


E. H LUDLOW FE. H. Ludlow & C 
HENRY M. TABER, C. C. & H. M. Taber 

k. B. WESLEY, Ba r 

I VAN ANDEN, P tor “ Brooklyn Eag’e.” 
WILLIAM PEET, Miller, Peet & Opdyke 
TAS. L. DAWES, Secretary 

JNO. G. MEIGGS, Merchant 


t Oxford Iron Co. 
R. R 
nt & Co. 


S. T. SCRANTON, Pr 
C. ASHWORTH, Ba r 
rHEO. F. RANDOLPH, Prest. M 
PHOS. INGHAM, Metal Merchant 
WILSON G. HUNT, late W. G. H 


and E 


FUGENE KELLY, Eugene K & Co. 
TAS. C. HOLDEN, Tron Merchant 
HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 
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DR. BULLIONS’S 


New Serigs oF GraMMaRS, ENGLIsH, LarTIN, 
AND GREEK, AND ScHooL CLassics. 
RECENTLY REVISED. 


COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR; being an Introduction to Analytical 
Enelish Grammar. 50 cents 

ANALYTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a complete and concise sys- 
tem of Analysis of Sentences. A complete work. $1 oo 

BULLIONS AND MORRIS’S LATIN LESSONS. For Beginners. 
Introductory to 

BULLIONS AND MORRIS’S 
featu phy S 
and veral new! tures 50. 

BULLIONS AND KENDRICK’S GREEK GRAMMAR. A new edition 
of Bullions’s Greek Grammar, by A. C. KENprRIcK, D.D., LL.D., with all 





$1 


LATIN GBAMMAR. With all modern 


ee : y , : 
distinct type for case and tense readings, 


, 
res Of tvpog! S I 


$1 


modern typography and improvements. $2 oo. 

LATIN READER. With an improved Vocabulary, and references to Bullions 
and Morris’s Latin Grammar. $1 50. 

CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. With Notes and Vocabulary, and references 
to Bullions and Morris’s Latin Grammar $1 5 é 

SALLUST. With Notes and References. $1 50. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. With Notes and Reterences to Andre ws and Stod 
dard vell to Bullions and Morris’s Grammar Sr « 

FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK Introductory to the Grammar | 


GREEK READER With Introduction on Greek Idioms, Impr. Lex., et 
COOPER’S VIRGII With va C $2 5 
SCHMIT AND ZUMPT’S VIRGIL. Eclogues, Georgics, and Twelve Books 


of Acne I vol., 1 oO. Fl 
HORACI Odes 1 Satires SI 
OVID Sel | ‘ 
Livy. Books i. fi. Ax! nd XXII. $1 oo. 
LONG’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. by GEoRGE LONG, M.A., Trinity College, 
( y. eA 6 
BAIRD’S CLASSICAI IANUAL of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman 
KALTSCHMIDT’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DI 
PIONARY. 842 pp. $2 5 
T } N her } re 
t 1? i 
\ Dr. } 
the 
I 
te VV 
Pul 
\ 
I \ I 
I a 
| ( lk l ( 
! a t 
box I \ ! t r | t ghly tested in our scl , and has g entire 
satisfaction.”—£. F. A 7 f Scho Eva lle, Indiana, 1866, 


Sample copies sent to Teachers, for examination, on receipt of half price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Nos. 498 and 500 Broapway, New York. 
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THE ROUND TABLE, 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Finance, Literature, Society and Art. 





h has achieve d 


THE ROUND TABLE is offer 





’ 1.1 ’ +t ’ 
i to the pu Cc aS a weekly journal of the irst class wh 





$< 
a success beyond what has ever hitherto been attained by any similar publication in the United States. In 
periodicals, as in all th gs else, the practical test the unerring one THE ROUND TABI now has 
subscribers in every State in the Union, the Canad Great Br France x ny and other Euro 
pean es; as well as in China, Australia, the East and West Indic and the Sandwich Islands. It is far 
more widely « ted thar ry other American we y jour ul, gnd its opinions are respectfully cited by the 
ablest ’ nd t eit ! ! W t not claimed that 7H/E / VD) TABLE 
I Y t hatica cia it t mes! nearer the highest 
foreiz t ird t ithan most other American | cations ¢ e in theirs; a fact which has been fre 
quently r zed by the ablest and most ex 1 of judges, both A ina Eng 
PERM advance 
A i igazines can be had on clubbing terms with 77¥Z ROUND TABLE at an average 
deduction of 25 per cent. from the aggregate price of both 
rin . ‘aie ai ta 
THE WEEK 
4 4 hu 5) 
A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion, 
Is n “ ly t cream of | » and foreign journa i ied from the office rue 
kK I \ 


N l } +} ‘ c / li A 
MADEMOISELLE MEROUEM, 
M GEORGE SAND is contributing tothe R 


} I < e Revue Des Deux Mondes 
OPINIONS OF THE SECULAR PRESS “A journal fi f many-sided information, and wor 
‘ 1 ’ ‘ ¢ } ¢ } f ‘ 


I W t f t d olun r 
s \ wl f we lapt it 
pr W t The Pre d aa u 
r r 


In our t! t t I d 
t Vor cyt ; 
impartial reflex ‘ 
- 
t] ‘ 1 
7 ( , 
l ‘ Par s 
tT ay 
. F ‘ s con hea I 
1 W ex n 
4 al ‘ 
t ‘ te Exam 
Z 
- . Phe su iTT ent 
exce! t he 
i g 3 , 
articies ar h 
‘ perte 1 J way 
ir ‘ " ’ ; 
eaw new Jist, } 
\ ; I e who 
4 " “ ‘ $ 
t v. 4 top } j 
‘ « ! Ts c A a 
, 
H j N ‘ he least 
‘ ~ t , mt 
or ‘ 4 sort of w ( and ti 
P ’ me ca ele i exceile he 
It ma ‘ f extracts fi } g 
: journa ‘ ind | ‘ to 
‘ ’ \ 
1 { e pert I i rna 
t t WV i ‘ 
! we 4 i “ 
Ww I mer -S ‘ 
G ’ 
Te 
O 1 ] | ora 
* : he 1? 1? ? , 
N \ 
e ; eS ‘By } 1 beens. ar. 
e \ ‘ : 
1 } qua SY t by the pr a 
I I ( A i th 1 n North i 
+ = s ¢ 1 ¢ the country 
; : 4 i” ? | 7 
, \ ! uW le 
- rsta c 
; ‘ ’ its me he 
( sts of extracts fros ferent periodicals of 
, th, , . - 
“lt ¢ larity amony all per all sects and parties, th giving to the reader an op- 
a oi ~ ees, portunity to learn the views of men differing from 
, Re . t f in polit ind theology.”—Zhe National 
Vv A { + PUNE mC iitl cll 4 +e , , 
5 , Baptist, Philadelphia 
Whig, Richmond, Virginia d ’ f 
TERMS—$3 A YEAR. SINGLE Copies 8 CENTS. 
THE Ri VD TABLI nd The WEEK are sent t ne re it $7 so a year, strictly in 
advance ADVERTISERS takit pace both The ROUND TABLE and The WEEK, will be granted 


R t rafton N. Y T r, ch ‘, 1 tered letter, or P. O. « niy Address 
THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, No. 132 Nassau STREET, NEW York, 








— 
1S) 
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Normal Mathematical Series. 


STODDARD’S JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By Joun F. 
STODDARD, A.M. For Primary Schools. 72 pp. Price 25 cents 
STODDARD’S AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. An 
extended work, designed for Schools and Academies. 164 pp. Price 50 

cents. 

KEY TO STODDARD’S AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 
and Methods of Teaching it. Price 50 cents. 

STODDARD’S RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 162 pp. This work 
presents in proper order such parts of Arithmetic as are most useful in 
ordinary business computations. Price 50 cents. 

STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, embracing all modern 
business forms and methods, with Analysis of Examples. Price $1 oc 

STODDARD’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC; being the New Practical 
Arithmetic, with an Appendix, embracing all the subjects taught in a 
Higher Arithmetic. This book obviates entirely the use of a Higher 
Arithmetic. Price $1 25 

KEY TO STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Price $1 00 

STODDARD AND HENKLE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, for the use 
of Common Schools and Academies. By JOHN I 5 DDARD, A.M., 
ind Prof. W. D. HENKLE, of Ohio Southwestern Normal School. Pr 
$1 25. 

KEY TO STODDARD AND HENKLE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
Price $1 25 

STODDARD AND HENKLE’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, for High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By JOHN F,. STODDARD, A.M.. and 
Prof. W. D. HENKLE. 528 pp. Price $2 00 

KEY TO STODDARD AND HENKLE’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 


Price $2 00. 


The Normal Series of Mathematical Text-Books have many features which 


justify the high estimation in which they are held by Teachers 1¢ i1uthors 
ot these books being s iccessful Instructors, they have pre I text oks just 
suited for Schools and Academies, where it is desired that the sciences of Arith 


metic and Algebra shall be taught understandingly, so that pupils may with 


facility apply them to the practical purposes of life. 


I r i ex r€ 

I 1 ) isa iA 
Mh 1d / 

The tl N I } \ 
Ser Ar ( ( 
wee 

I 1 c Int Arith y 
< 1 
Iha 1 

I I 8) Easton S r 
t} i I 4 
| ( ‘ ‘ 

W Ser Arit! 
Pr» mt 

Iw pa \ } 

1 
Pr I ] I \ t 

(Rema 
Dae I — ¢ ‘ ] ¢ | =x wail f { 
Sent by mail, post ge prepaid, to te ichers only, on receipt of hal price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The Clergy, the Faculty, the Ladies, 
ALL RECOMMEND IT. 


The Philadelphia Sunday Times says : 


For invalids, convalescents, and debilitated, ygienic Wine is a valid and efficient sub- 
stitute for Port Wine, and has been adopted by the U. S. Government for use in medical 
hospitals, 


YGIENIC WINE 


33:BROADWAY NY. 
IMPORTED.TONIC. 


HAS FOR ITS BASE 


One of the Finest of Pure Wines, 


A Wine grown on the sunny slopes of Spain—the genuine juice of the grape in all its 
purity, as bestowed upon us by the beneficent Giver. 


NOT INTOXICATING IN THE LEAST. 
Will supply a Want Greatly Felt in this Country. 


r ‘ ‘ T ‘ 4 T k 
HYGIENIC WINE 
Is conscientiously recommended to LADIES as a Tonic which will soothe the nerves, re- 
new the blood, and greatly stimulate and invigorate the system. 


} 


«*» All persons of sedate habits—ministers, lawyers, and professional men, possessing 
constitutions more delicate than others of less confining labors—those who expend a great 
deal of vitality in brain work—will at once acknowledge the superiority of this restorative ; 
for while it acts as a ervine, imparting a genial glow to the blood, it leaves behind none 
of the baneful influences of alcoholic preparations. 

It stands unrivalled as a toner of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, thereby creating a 
healthy appetite ; and we warrant that, upon trial, 


HYGIENIC WINE 
WILL BE FOUND TO BE THE 
FINEST, MOST DELICIOUS, AND HEALTHFUL TONIC KNOWN. 





The La Fayette Fournal says: 

We must be permitted to say that it is superior to anything of the kind we have ever 
before tasted. 

The following certificate explains itself 

We, the undersigned, members of the American Medical Association, having tested 
Hygienic Wine, and knowing its component parts, recommend it as a superior Tonic, and 
for the purposes for which it is intended.— Signed by fifty-six members, 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


Poni - 
HYGIENIC WINE COMPANY, IMPORTERS, 

No. 33 Broadway, New York. 
Hottoway’s Pi_its.—DERANGEMENT OF THE STOMACH AND Bowets.—As the stomach, by the agency 
of the gastric juices, assimilates digested food into e!ementary blood, we cannot be too careful of preserving it 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. Holloway’s Pills are powerfully corrective and detergent ; they strengthen 
the digestiv 


organs, and, by their curative properties, cleanse and purify the ingested food in its process of con- 





version to blood. In all disorders of the bowels and viscera, their sanative qualities are unequalled. Sold by 


all Druggists. 
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THE NATION,’”’ 
PUBLISHED 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
The follcwing are some of the voluntary 
testimonials it has received from the press : 
MAINE. 
ery be t of our ‘tgptiaeias, 
; 1 Daily Pri 
One of the nbtese and | est-conducted pub- 
lications of this country. — A ennebec Fournal. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A very able | 1.—Lortsmouth Chrome 
"\ E KMONT. 
great ability.— Burlington 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
tate to pronounce it with- 
jual in this country.— 


vuld advance 


ISLAND. 
tention 
thor 


RHODE 
1 1 i 


than 


NEW YORK 

y journal of very 

Y. Herald 

pendent and fearless in the 

sion of its opinions-—. ¥. Z7ime 


NI W J RSEY 


( onside rable 


expres 


t will 


of— 


In point 
comp 
Eli 
VANIA. 
irest 


A peri to the 


needs of a unity of matured tast 


MARYLAND. 
best new und p 


- }} more ¢ 


DELAWARE. 


litical week- 
y TV To97 


nd support.—/¥7 
OHTO 
conscious of d 


real ser 


omnga 
’ 

] t ] ¢ 

i material el 


en we direct attentior 
rica which is so 


so free from faults 
} rais¢ — Sprit 


E. L. 


one new 
ot excell 
as to desery 


held Dail; 


_— 





GODKIN & CO., 





IN NEW YORK CITY. 
INDIANA. 
Its literary excelle nce is all 
desired.— Green Panner. 
ILLINOIS. 
Decidedly, the ablest of 
nals.—Chicago Tribune. 
No professional literary man 
ford to be without it.—Quincy Whig 
MICHIGAN. 
Das beste und gedicgei 
Blatt in Amerika.—/um. 
We preter it, notwithstandi: 
lican politics, to any the 
Last Saginaw Courier. 
WISCONSIN 
Combines in an excellent d 
tinctive 
journal.—Central Repu 
IOW 4 


its tact, 


that could be 


ur weekly jour- 


can af- 


es of the new 


atul 


We prize it for 
hearty honesty.—/owa H 
The high-w: iter mark 
nails in. —Wa AL (O11 ( 

MISS\ U 


It seems to us 


} 


an Inde} 
moral political j il.- 
KANSAS 
sed es al whict ! tate 
do wditheute~Be Tucational 
CALIFORNIA, 
One of the ablest papers in t 
California Tracher. 
TEXAS 
Of Superior ability.—// 
ALABL — \ 


most ti 


J -UTNA, 


One of the 
publican papers in the ¢ 
SOUTH 
blest of t] 
VIRGINIA 
An excellent litera: 
— Winchester Four 
KENT 
Intensely Radical, v« 
witty, and gifted with 
biting common set 
TENNI 
Unter allen uns zugehenden Wechsel 
rn nimmt die New York Naton mit 
grossten Rang ein. enthalt die 
Kritiken wher 
ete d | t 
Corres 
Mann 


SSEE. 


m Ge ] 
)palsc he 
h talentvolle 
Nashville 
sixth volume « 
January, 1868. Terms: 
annum; Clergymen, four do 
five, to one 

Specimen copies sent gratis 
tion to 


The 


address, twenty do yilan 


Publishers, 


Box 6,7 NEw YorK C 
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THREE SEWING M ACHINE S COMBINED IN “ONE ! 


THE 
Bruen Manufacturing Co’s New Cloth Plate 





PERFECTS THE WHEELER AND WILSON MACHINE TO MAKE 
THREE DIFFERENT STITCHES. 


By substituting this Plate for the old one, on the Machine, the operator is enabled to 
produc e at will— 
he * Lock” (or Wheeler & Wilson) Stitch, alike on both sides. 
“2 mee ion Ms (or Se -called Grever & Raker) Stitch: 
he newly-patented Three-Thread Stitch (which, for Embroidery and Ornamental 
nt t equal ed.) 

Tl he * possess: wr of one of these Plates can produce any or all of the above stitches, as 
may be desired—in fact, do all and every variety of work that can be done on either a 
W he eler & Wilson or Grove, and Baker Machine, besides executing work that neither of 
those machines is capable of “doing. 

At the last Fair of the American Institute, the en ery executed by this Plate re- 
ceived the First Premium; while that done on the Groves & Baker Machine received the 
second Premium. 


PRICE OF CLOTH PLATE, which makes all the stitches, TEN DOLLARS 
Address, THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO,, 
No. 571 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cc. A. STEVENS & CO. 





GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER Gems iiatieaetaiiie MowntTeb. 


IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS, WATCHES, FINE FJEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, AND OTHER FANCY GOODS. 


No. 40 EAstT FOURTEENTH STREET, UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 





CONTENTS. 


. THE BLACK BESS. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. (With an illustra- 
tion by W. J. Hennessy) - - - - - : : : 

. OUR MILLIONAIRES. By T. W. - - - . 

. THE TRUMPET SMITH. By Charles Dawson Shanly 

. PERSONALISM. By Walt Whitman” - - - - 

’. THE SHADOW ON THE WALL - : - . - : : 
I. CLEMENTINA KINNISIDE, By E. Lynn Linton. (With an illus- 
tration by Gaston Fay) - - . ‘ . ‘ 

. SOLDIER-STATESMEN - - - - : . 
. THE HOUSE AND THE HEART. By E.R. Sill - - 
.. THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, By Edna Dean Proctor 
X. WOODS AND WATERS. By Edmund Clarence Stedman - 
(I. BEECHDALE. By Marion Harland. (With an illustration by Winslow 
Homer.) Chapters IL, II., and III. : - . - 
. WORDS AND THEIR USES. By Richard Grant White 
. FIVE YEARS IN JAPAN. By D. B. Simmons. (With an illustration 
from a Japanese drawing) - - : - . - - - 
’.. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By Mrs. Edwards 
Chap. L. Her RETURN HOME 
Chap. LI. REHABILITATED, 
r.. WRECK. By H. H . . . . rs . és 
. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY - . - - - 
NATIVE WINES AND NATIVE GAME. By Pierre Blot 
My LATE SENATORIAL SECRETARYSHIP. By Mark Twain. 
Piz ©. P. Riots oF 1809. By A. Bromley. 
AN EccENTRIC ARTIsT. By D, E. C. 
5. THE CAMORRA OF NAPLES. By G. W. Appleton. 
. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet - - 
1. ANNUAL House-SWAPPING. 
2. NEW HAMPSHIRE CANVASSES, 
3. THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, 
4. Books, BRAINS, AND BREAD. 
XVIII LITERATURE AND ART - - - - - 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By Richard Grant White 
THE ELEMENTS oF PHystoLocy. By E. L. ¥ 
AkT AND Artists. By Stillman §,. Conant 
NEBULA By the Editor 


Woon ENGRAVING—THE GRANDE DuCHESSE—AN APT APPLICA 


TION OF SCRIPTURE—NEW YORK NAMES. 


The subscription price of THE GALAXY is $4 a year; invariably in 
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Jan. 1, 1868.] © TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE _ [JaN. 1, 1868. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
HOME OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1867....-..--- eedesesecs Ghkgneeeveons $6,727,816 65 
A mount of Premiums received during 1867... ..-+--++++:++++++ss sceccoccccce $3,204,051 34 
Amount of Interest received and accrued, including premium on Gold, etc.... .. 487,339 94— 3,591,391 28 


$10,319,207 93 











DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by Death...e+see-see-sseceecrsncceetscctenes ceentseneesetences $561,921 45 
Paid for Redemption of Dividends, Annuities, and surrendered and ‘cancelled 

POlRGASe c's occ cccccesesccevecgecoscctovccccs C008 cecccccceocoes eccces 485,851 36 

Paid Salaries, Printing, Office and Law sae. avcvacdsds meveesoente ee 98,032 55 

Paid Commissions and Agency expenses....+-.++eeecseeseee ceeseeeecererene 333,207 43 

Paid Advertising and Physician’s fees... Ssekvsbscsdens are ovke submeseve 40,577 87 
Paid Taxes and Internal Revenue Stamps.........--- «e+e+seseeeeee sensiogse 19,291 26— 1,544,881 92 
$8,774,326 O1 

ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank and in Trust Company....-...-+-+-++-+eeeeeeesere eee $575,236 54 

Invested in United States Stocks—{ Market = brn $3,156,506 87)..cccccccecess 2,978,907 49 

Invested in New York City Bank Stocks—{ Market value, $45,855)--++ «++>++++ 41,549 00 

Invested in New York State Stocks—{Market value, $836,050)...--+++.+ee+e0e+ 806,306 bo 

Invested in other Stocks—{Market value, $151,225)...--...--+- seeeeeeereees : 149,337 ©1 

Loans on demand secured By U. S. and other Seocks— (Market value, $311,4 97). 257,700 00 

Real Estate—(Market value, $700,125 66)....-.+-eeseceee ceeceeecceeerencces 528,234 53 

Bonds and Mortgages—{Secured by Real Estate valued at $2,260,000).......- 1,072,800 00 

Premium Notes on existing Policies, bearing interest... ....-+++e-e++seeeeee-> 1,556,837 47 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums due subsequent to Janu: ad “a ee 346,285 81 

Interest accrued to January 1, 1868....-esesececceccececececseeereeereesseese 52,402 83 

Rents accrued to January 1, 1868 2,401 96 
Premiums on Policies, in hands of agents and in course of transmissiou.-...-... 426,326 77— 8,774,326 o1 
Add excess of market value of Securities over Cost... ....--++-seeeceeceeeecees 385, 427 99 
Cash Assets, January, 1, 1868............ eee AAS $9,150,753 91 

LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY. 
Amount of Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1868.....--+ee+eee+eee $134,800 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proofs, etC....--+--+++-+++seeereeerees 38,214 32 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies, valuations, Carlisle tabl¢ 

Der cent. interest net PROMIGM .0 0c cccccscccsocccesevcccsccccocssoes 6,283,635 49 

Return ? Keualen declared prior to - payable on demand.........+++++ see 72,572 51 

Peturn Premium 1866, now to be paid.......e-ceesecececesecerevetececesess 422,638 00 
Return Premium, 1867, present va — Cee recess eeseeereeeressreeereeeseseses 565,468 co— 7,517,328 32 
Divisible Surplus........... sas. oe posi Price's gis Goan anise a $1,642,425 59 


The Board of Trustees have directed the redemption of the dividends declared in 1866. Scrip certificates 
for same will be redeemed in cash on and after the first MONDAY in March next, on presentation at the 
Home Office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the redemption on the settlement of next 
annual premium. From the undivided fund as above of $1,642,425 59, the Trustees h ve also declared a 
CASH DIVIDEND to each participating policy proportioned to its contribution to surplus, which will be 
available in settlement of the next annual premium. 

By order of the Board. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Acruary, 


Policies issued in 1867 will receive their dividends on the payment of the second annual premiums, Exist- 
ing Policies entitled to the dividend declared in 1866 will receive two dividends during this year 


DURING THE YEAR, 6,597 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $22,541,940 00. 


The progress of the Company for the past four years will be seen in the following statement : . 
Assets. Increase of Assets over Previous Year. 
1864...+-. ee cccercccccccteccsscccces $3,658,755 55 st, 005,217 63 
1865..++ oe eerecesecerccerescsece 4,881,919 70° 1,223,164 15 
1866....- coesee seobee Ceercccccoeccse 6,727,816 65 1,845,896 95 
9867 -cccrcccccccsccerecccce erececees 8,774,326 o1 2,046,509 36 
Gee SNORT." 5 n.. Nine 4s 5406 wc cee caine $6,120,788 o9 


This increase of over SIX MILLION DOLLARS in the Assets during the past four years has been 
attained, notwithstanding that nearly TWO MILLION DOLLARS for Losses, and over ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS for Dividends have been actually paid out during that period. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vicr-PRESIDENT. MORRIS FRANKLIN, PRESIDENT. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Acruary. THEODORE M. BANTA, CASHIER. 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., GEO. WILKES, M.D., Mepicat Examiners, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’r Mep. Examiner. 
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AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect 
cure in less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 
euralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL 


No other form of N 
REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements— 
of many years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks 
at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce 
a complete and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the 
most delicate system, and can ALWAYs be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give 
it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

Dr. T. LARKIN TURNER, BosTon, MAss. : 

“ Dear Sir: 1 have prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed as a specific for 
the cure of Neuralgia Facialis or Tic-Douloureux, during the last fifteen years, to a large 
number of patients afflicted by that painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which 
has HITHERTO ferplexed and baffled the skill of physicians ; and I can assure you—and I 
do so with great pleasure—that in no instance, as ‘yet, have they failed to relieve the patient 
immediately, frequently AS BY MAGIC; and after the use of the number contained in from 
one to four boxes, effectually lo remove the malady much to the delight and astonishment of 
the sufferers, as invariably expressed. Very truly yours, O. O. JOHNSON, M. D.” 

‘* FRAMINGHAM, July 18, 1364.” 

Mr. J. M. R. Story, for many years an apothecary in this city, and for three years, dur- 
ing the war, in the Hospital Department under the U. S. Government, thus speaks of it : 

“T have known Dr. Turner’s Tic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Pill for twenty 
years. I have sold it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it 
did not give relief. Customers have told me that they would not be without it if each pill 
cost ten dollars. I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for neuralgia and ner- 
vous diseases in the world.” 

“ Having used Dr. Turner’s 7ic-Douloureux or Universal Neuralgia Fill personal! y— 
and in numerous instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have 
found it WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to accomplish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

Fa R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist.” 

“No. 12 WINTER STREET, Boston, February 18, 1867.” 

“ MEssrs. TURNER & Co. : 

“For a long time a member of my family had suffered severely with Neuralgia. The 
pain was almost unendurable. We tried various medicines without success. A few 
months since we began the use of your Pjil. It has proved PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL, and 
no traces of the disease remain. I can gladly recommend your remedy to all sufferers 
from Neuralgia. Respectfully yours, . W. PELTON, Counsellor-at-Law.” 

“NEWTON, March 25, 1867.” 

FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier of the Boston Gas Co., thus writes : 

“Your Pill was first recommended to me by a physician ; and for several years I have 
been in the habit of using it in my family—my scether especially having been afflicted 
with Neuralgia, to whom it has given signal relief. It has also greatly relieved myself and 
others. I do not consider my family safe without this valuable medicine constantly at hand ” 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and post: 


One package..cccccccccccccccccccs ée $ Postage, 6 cents. 
Six Kuseke | oiSecusstenetesvoesootus Postage, 27 cents. 


['welve Peckages 9 , - Postage, 48 cents. 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medicines throughout the 


United States, and by TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 120 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER AND Fine EL vscrro-PLaTeD Wares, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TRADE MARK TRADE M 
A distinction should be made between the manufacture of solid silverware 
elt) and plated goods. While the Gorham Company still carries on its original busi- 
ness of making solid ware, in which curiously beautiful designs abound, it has geass Mag 


ror sitver. also done an excellent service to the public and to art by introducing new meth- or eLEcTRO-Pu 
ods of plating. 

The Gorham Ware is very heavily plated ; the foundation being the best quality of nickel silver. The el 
chemical process by which the plating is — is an improved application of a well-known principle, and 
piece subjected to it is thoroughly tested before it leaves the factory. Constant use for a generation will not 
away the plating—a fact worth knowing. The cost is somewhat less than one-third that of silver. It 
additional advantage that the owner pays no tax upon plated ware, and still another that burglars are too s 
to steal anything but solid plate—although none but such experts or persons familiar with the trade mark 
detect the difference between this ware and solid silver. 

It is an interesting fact that these new designs in plated ware have become so popular and successful 
manufacturers in Birmingham, England, have imitated them in a lower grade of goods, and have exported f 
to this country for sale. The complirhent implied in this sort of transaction is perhaps gratifying to the Ame 
manufacturer, as a token that native talent finds appreciation abroad, but it is questionable whether purchasers 
not prefer the genuine article of the better quality to a European copy of inferior grade.—W. Y. Evening Post, 








GLOBE MUTUAL 
lIFE:. INSURANC E¥¢ CO. 


Cor. Futron Sr. anp Broapway, NEW YORK. 





7 


sh Assets - - = = 81,171,193 56 





At policies non-forfeitable. Premiums payable in Cash. Dividends annually, 
e contribution plan, returnable in Cash. Losses paid in Cash. Every reason- 
advantage given to Policy-holders. Free: permission to travel to and from the 
, California, and Europe. Registered Policies issued under the Insurance 
rtment of this State, and guaranteed by pledge of public stocks. 





OFFICERS. 


ING ANDREWS, ) Vicee PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
N A. HARDENBERGH, | Pres’ts. HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


NG ANDREWS, JOHN D. MAIRS, 

Of Loring Andrews & Son, 72 Gold Street. of David Down & Co., 20 South Street. 

RLES KNEELAND, JOHN A. HARDENBERGH, Vice President; 

) papers & Kneeland, 49 William Street. late of Fenner, Hardenbergh & Co., 126 Wats. %. 
ANNEST, CYRUS P. SMITH, 


7 BUTTERFIELD,” Sevan Sire Vice-President of Brooklyn City R. R. and Union 


’ . Ferry Co., and late Mayor of Brooklyn, 
2d, Well. B th ld & Co., A gia EB: "ESS, 5 . 
K. “PRUYN merican £0 ALLEN L. HAND, 
President of Central Bank, Brooklyn. of Hand & Elisworth, 164 William Street. 
RGE LORILLARD, New York. PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


VEL R. PLATT, HENRY C, FREEMAN, Secr 
of Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich Street. C, FREEMA » oecrelary. 





